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PART I 



CHAPTER ONE 



JLHERE was nothing, no spe- 
cial omen or warning, to prepare me for Tony's arrival. 
Above all, there was nothing to suggest that he would 
come to me under such auspices, and at such an ungodly 
hour. Why should there have been? I had heard from 
Tony once or twice, since he had left France to be demo- 
bilized somewhere in New England; but I hadn't bothered 
to answer his letters. He had even contrived to send me 
some cigarettes, through his beloved Patricia who, at that 
time, was working for the American Graves Registration 
Command and could therefore receive cigarettes duty- 
free. She came to my filthy study and sat there primly, and 
with obvious distaste, while I divagated on the political 
situation. I did this to please her, for she was an excessively 
serious, political young person. But she simply turned up 
her desperately perfect little nose at everything I said and 
scarcely opened her lips, except to snap at me once, when 
I spoke her name. "For godsakes, Phineas, can't you call 
me Pat? Why must you be so laboriously decadent?" This 
made me smile, but without pleasure. Patricia was a lovely 
name, but since Pat thought it "decadent" (whatever that 
might mean) I was afraid there was no hope for Patricia. 

All that, in any case, was a long time ago. Tony had 
managed to wangle his homeward ride in very good time, 
not by using his elbows but simply because someone in the 
hierarchy had reacted to Tony as people important in his 
life usually did, with smiles and flowers and don't-trouble- 
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yourself-please. I, however, am an old man and, for all the 
charm and beauty of this boy, there were any number of 
phenomena which preoccupied me more profoundly, in 
the gray and cooling universe of my desire. If I had tol- 
erated, even encouraged, his familiarity (I who usually 
find young men insufferable!), it was simply because I felt 
that his grace was so excessive and so peculiarly uncon- 
scious as to constitute a Mystery. The world we live in has 
its own characteristic patents for the sale and rental of 
beauty; and we so take this exploitation for granted that, 
when we are confronted with a young man whose physical 
form we have been conditioned (by the Renascence paint- 
ers, for example) to regard as godlike, we think it very 
strange that he should come with a letter of introduction 
from a grubby old professor, our former classmate, whom 
we remember as very ugly, and as constantly picking his 
nose. Stranger still, that he should return to our dismal 
flat, day after day, and never tire of asking questions about 
the metaphysics of Picasso, and the philosophy of UEtre et 
le neant. Once removed from the presence of this odd grace, 
one had difficulty believing in it. I had solved the problem 
(and a minor one it seemed!) by ceasing to believe in Tony. 



Before me, staring up at me from the desk, was an al- 
most blank sheet of paper with, in the upper left-hand 
corner, the magic phrase Full Powers. I was sitting there, 
in one of those states of febrile cerebration which twist my 
bowels and make me tremble physically, when I heard the 
lift stop at our landing and someone bumble out of it, 
obviously in the dark, for there was a great banging of 
doors and even a muffled thud. The little fool must be 
tight, I thought, grinning to myself and waiting for the 
ring of the bell. Instead, there was a knock on the door, 
then another, and it occurred to me that it wasn't Mireille 
after all. Mireille still had her key. It was someone who did 
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not know where to find the hall light and the bell; a man, 
judging from the racket he made. And since it was one 
o'clock in the morning (and I have always predicted that 
I would end in a pool of blood, during one of my frequent 
sleepless nights) I made no move to open the door. He 
knocked again. Let him knock! I was not even interested 
in discovering whether the chap really had sinister designs 
on my life and property. So long as he stayed on the land- 
ing, outside, his intentions were no concern of mine. 

For Mireille, it is true, I would gladly have opened the 
door. More than a week had passed since she had stormed 
out (she could buy all the flowers she pleased, I had told 
her, but not with my money; and besides, she had exec- 
rable taste in flowers), and I was getting to the point where 
I would begin to think of how she rumpled everything she 
touched and filled the place with laughter and transformed 
a dull dinner into a souper fin, which inevitably ended in 
bed. The only time I really cared about whether Mireille 
was there or not, was when I felt like taking her to bed. 
. . . But of course it wasn't Mireille, but Tony, and all this 
is neither here nor there. My head was humming with my 
work. In fact, I had been sitting at my desk for two hours, 
thinking of the plenipotentiaries, so full of ideas and so 
well disposed to them, so impatient to think of the minute 
fraction of my life into which I would have to squeeze all 
my life's understanding, that in the end I had been unable 
to function properly at anything at all. There was no end 
to my Book, and the beginning seemed so frightfully mo- 
mentous! . . . Mireille would have been pleasant, but she 
had only been gone a week. And besides, I did not really 
care. 

So I sat there, quiescent, allowing myself to dream a bit, 
until the fellow went away. Then I put another, one of the 
last, of my logs into the stove, focused my eyes to get the 
dreaminess out of them, and went back to my work. In- 
stantly, of course, it began to bother me: Who the devil 
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could the fellow be? Why had he come at such an hour? 
Perhaps he would now be struck down by a taxicab, or 
called away to a distant city he, the only man in the 
world who could tell me who he was. Perhaps it was so- 
and-so? Or so-and-so? But why at this hour? And wasn't 
so-and-so in London? Knowing myself as I did, I might 
have expected this. In fact, at bottom, I had expected it, 
but I had done so abstractly, so to speak, whereas the 
prospect of having my throat slit, or simply of having to 
put up with some bore, had been immediate and concrete. 
It was exasperating! I shuffled the papers about on my desk 
and came upon the draft of the letter I had written to the 
concierge. This too had been banging loosely in my mind, 
like an unfastened shutter in the wind, and now I read it 
over, for the tenth time, in a gathering rage: 

Madame: 

It may interest you to know that, despite my advanced 
age, my hearing is still excellent. It is, of course, a matter of 
supreme indifference to me that you should mutter "old 
pig," or "old miser," or something equally witty, each time I 
pass your window, and that you (together with one or more 
of the slatterns who seem to spend more time in your lodge 
than at their work) should immediately launch into a long 
and ridiculous discussion of my personal affairs. I say long, 
for when I return from the corner kiosque with my news- 
paper, you are still at it; and ridiculous, because what, after 
all, can you know about my personal affairs, since you never 
see me except in passing, when you bring me my mail in the 
morning, for example (and that, allow me to add, usually two 
or three days late)? This, I repeat, is a matter of indifference 
to me. The fact that I bestowed a passing personal favor 
upon you, when I first moved into this building, that I al- 
lowed you (to put it delicately) to warm yourself briefly at 
the dying fires of my manhood, was due purely and simply 
to a momentary excess of boredom. Note that you, not I, are 
responsible for making this incident a matter of common 
knowledge in the neighborhood. But I attach no more im- 
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portance to this than to the epithets which you so vulgarly 
bestow upon me. The sole object of this letter is to inform 
you that, so long as you insult me in this manner, I am 
bound to refrain from giving you the monthly tip to which 
you have been accustomed. Your insults, to be sure, have 
even less effect upon me than did your faded charms. But 
it is a matter of principle with me not to allow myself to be 
insulted with impunity. 

Please accept the assurance of my distinguished con- 
sideration. 

P. W. Strauss 

Having finished rereading this brilliant epistle, I took 
my head in my two hands and felt myself seethe, for a mo- 
ment, with irritation. That I should indulge in moral 
battles with this concierge! That I should have written 
this letter! And that, even if I tore it up, I should know 
that I would only write another one tomorrow! Then I 
crossed out the phrase about the dying fires of my man- 
hood (which the concierge would not understand, in any 
case) and lingered for a moment over the closing formula. 
"Distinguished consideration*' sounded rather pretentious. 
"Distinguished sentiments," perhaps? No matter how long 
one lived in this country, there were certain usages one's 
mind refused to learn, just as one could not retain the 
gender of certain nouns. Finally, I crossed out the entire 
phrase and wrote "sincerely," with a flourish. What, after 
all, was the point of being an American if one couldn't 
end a letter with a simple "sincerely"? 

After a moment, I added: 

P.S. It goes without saying that if, as you have promised, 
you effectively help me to obtain the studio on the fifth 
floor, I am still prepared to reward you in the manner 
agreed between us. This is a purely business matter, and 
has no relation to the object of this letter. 

The thought of the coveted apartment upstairs finished 
what the untimely knock on my door, and this grotesque 



letter, had begun. I no longer felt like working. The mis* 
erable little mezzanine in which I was sitting, with its 
moth-eaten carpets and its peeling walls, suddenly struck 
me as entirely unbearable. There was nothing for it but to 
push the cracked and disquieting ceiling from one's brow, 
to stand up like a man and go out for a drink. A drink 
would be expensive at this hour, for the bars were closed 
and I would be obliged to go into the loathsome little 
cabaret, around the corner. No matter! I stood up and 
then struck my forehead with the palm of my hand. Idiot! 
The last of my meager stock of wood was burning in the 
stove, and I was proposing to give this precious heat to the 
empty air! I walked around the room, trembling with an- 
noyance, then sat down again at my desk. If I could work 
at. nothing serious, I would at least do my weekly stint for 
the Sunday supplement, and earn the price of a few more 
loads of wood. 

The trouble with this idea was that for weeks I had been 
promising to transform these notes into something other 
than the usual meretricious chatter. I was going to estab- 
lish more personal relations with my readers. I was going 
to shock them into a sense of their own involvement in the 
living history of this city. A sense of what, of their own, 
was dying here. Or, more exactly (since that formula still 
stank of literature, and particularly of the flabby symbol- 
ism of German Geistgeschichte) what was living here, what 
in a profounder sense than that of the theater programs 
and book lists was going on here, for us. And I saw no 
better way of doing this than to take my readers into that 
core of my intimacy where everything including this 
foreign city I was being paid to tell them about engaged 
me deeply; where everything was what I was. At that level, 
I could cheerfully admit that I didn't give a hang about 
most of the ideas, books, plays, which I had been sending 
home, with their bright Paris labels. They might get my 
readers into a fine dither, but they were anybody's Paris, 
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not mine. And what was interesting about my Paris was 
that it actually existed, and bore a curious, almost fright- 
ening, relation to us all. Whereas, frankly, I could not 
vouch for the other. 

In all this, there were difficulties, the first of which 
would be to persuade the Editor to accept such an indecent 
exposure of his Paris correspondent. After all, I had be- 
come a serious personage, with a by-line; regularly quoted 
by the radio commentators! Further, this would involve a 
completely absorbing enterprise, instead of one of these 
absent-minded pirouettes by which one earns one's living, 
as it is strangely called. Above all, I knew perfectly well 
that my project was a newspaperman's trick, a rationaliza- 
tion, one more insidious way of avoiding the real problem, 
which was simply to tell the Truth. . . . Nevertheless, I 
had spent many years on my Truth and there was nothing 
to show for it but a title, a stack of notes, and the terror 
that seized me at the idea of writing another book. One 
must learn, I thought, to live with one's terrors. And one's 
rationalizations. And besides, I could not let my heat go 
to waste 1 So I pushed aside the letter and my notes and all 
the rest; and began, doubtfully, to go over the outline I 
had prepared for this week's dispatch. 

I was just getting back into the proper mood when the 
building groaned with the lift again; there was a banging 
of doors, a clamor of voices, and finally my bell rang briefly 
and loudly, like a rifleshot. I cursed and started up, then 
hesitated. From the other side of the door came what 
sounded like a dozen voices, muffled with that involuntary 
awe this hour always suggested, but audible enough to 
carry a disquieting medley of expostulation, anger, terror, 
and urgency. Then, just as I had decided not, under any 
circumstances, to open the door, there was a resounding 
"Ouvrez au nom de la loi," followed by the hoarse voice of 
the concierge: "Open up, Monsieur Stro-oh-ss, it's me!" 

I opened the door, and there was Tony! Tony with a 
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great smudge of dirt on his cheek, with his gray fedora 
crushed and jammed down over his chestnut hair; with 
the second button of his topcoat hooked into the first but- 
tonhole; Tony with a gasping, feeble, soggy air of having 
been picked up from the gutter or fished out of the Seine! 
"Thank god for Phineas," he was saying in a small, distant, 
weary voice. "Now do you mind telling these idiots who 
I am?" 

"And do you mind," I retorted sternly, "telling me what 
you are doing in Paris, at my door, and at three o'clock in 
the morning? With two cops and my treacherous 
concierge?" 

"Please," he whispered. "For godsakes, this is no time 
for joking!" 

"Take him away!" I thundered joyfully, but still safely 
in English. At bottom (as usual) nothing pleased me more 
than an "incident/* especially when it interrupted my 
work. 

And then, of course, they all began to talk at once. One 
cop to me and the other to the concierge (whose fat but- 
tocks were trembling with excitement under an unbeliev- 
able flowered kimona) and then both cops to me and the 
concierge to Tony. And then what sounded like everyone 
to everyone else, at once. All except Tony, who leaned 
against the door and closed his eyes; his face quite ashen. 
The gentleman was a suspicious character. The gentleman 
(said the concierge, greasily) was pretty as a picture. He had 
been wandering about the neighborhood with a desperate 
air. The gentleman (said the concierge) came back to her 
now, she was sure of it now; but how could she be sure, 
since in those days he wore a uniform? and it was so long 
ago? The gentleman had been seen by my colleague here- 
present sneaking into and out of the building, in the dead 
of night. He had a passport but no identity card. And the 
photo was doubtful, to say the least. 

I pulled him in by the sleeve and shooed them out, for 
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my precious heat was escaping into the hall. And I struck 
terror into their bureaucratic hearts by informing them 
that Tony was a plenipotentiary. 

"A plenipotentiary! " 

"But he has no diplomatic passport!" 

"He is a special envoy from America/' I said firmly. 

"Mora dieu, mon dieu, mon dieu!" 

"Have no fear," said the concierge, sweeping me with a 
tart and suspicious look. She was reluctant to see the inci- 
dent end. Her whole life was nourished exclusively on 
incidents. "He is a terrible comedian, is Monsieur Strohss. 
And besides, you have only done your duty!" 

"Of course," I said, beginning to close the door. "You 
have nothing to fear but fear itself." 

"It's Roosevelt who said that," said one of the cops. He 
was a little fellow, with a peaked face and a rich Belleville 
accent. 

"He was a great friend of France," said the larger cop, 
solemnly. 

Then we all laughed (except Tony) and there was a 
rapid crossfire of a thousand excuses and good evening sir 
and please don't trouble and finally I shut the door and led 
Tony into my little study, while the building shook with 
the lift going down. 

I told him, as he let himself sink into the frayed and 
scabby armchair near the stove, that he had arrived in the 
very nick of time. I was working on something rather diffi- 
cult, for the Sunday supplement, and I needed just such 
an American as he was, to try it out on. A young American, 
not overbright perhaps, and obsessed in his own way with 
that moral purity which made such monsters of his an- 
cestors; but sufficiently detached from the main stream of 
American life to be sensitive to certain ironies inherent in 
our situation in the world. I got so excited about all this 
that I failed to notice that Tony wasn't listening. No mat- 



ter how you looked at literature, I told him, you had to 
admit that the cards were stacked. The literary man was a 
trickster. For centuries, he had been presenting himself as 
a noble maniac, possessed by his Muse. In reality, however, 
he always had a point to fabricate; and whether Ivan killed 
Smerdiakov or his father, whether Berenice left Rome or 
died there, depended in the end on what that point might 
be. The point was gratuitous, chosen. And the rest was 
sleight-of-hand. 

"Good Christ/' Tony interrupted, in the same white and 
almost soundless voice. "You haven't changed a bit! Aren't 
you going to ask me what's happened?" 

"First things first," I snapped impatiently. "Now listen 
to me and try to understand. I am an old man. There's 
nothing left for me but the few joys my stomach and 
nerves and mind can still assimilate. Beyond that, a vision 
of death. Which means no vision. Nothing. Roll that on 
your tongue and try to feel it. Nothing! Now, in that per- 
spective, how the devil can you expect me to work up an 
interest in all the ignoble little tricks that writers use in 
order to persuade people that their ideas are not simply 
theirs, but somehow implied and necessary, in the very 
warp and woof of the world?" 

"Phineas," whispered Tony, "I don't expect a thing." 
The light was shining in my eyes and I could not make 
out his expression; but he was obviously very weary, poor 
boy. "Only a glass of water," he said, his voice disappearing 
into the stillness which the night secreted about us. "Or 
better still brandy." 

"Shh!" I said. "There's no water they're on strike. And 
don't be a glutton! Now it seems to me that this disaffec- 
tion of mine with literature is not simply a function of my 
old age, but also of the age we live in. An advanced age, 
so to speak. There's been the war and Hiroshima and the 
camps. We've all had a vision of death, though most people 
do their best to forget it. We're all slightly nauseated by 
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literature, but we go on reading it and writing it, just as 
our benighted countrymen go on chewing gum, after the 
flavor has vanished. There is only one way out of this 
dilemma and that is confession!" 

No answer from Tony, whose face was dazzling in the 
light. But he seemed to nod, so I went on: where there was 
confession, I told him, there was danger. Danger was the 
guarantee. If a writer had the nerve to ask us to read him, 
after all we had seen, let him sign on the dotted line: here 
I am, blood and bowels! This is my dying self! And this 
time, I told Tony, I proposed not to dress up my naked- 
ness for God, like Saint Augustine, or for posterity, like 
Chateaubriand; or even for my poor, profaned mother, 
like Samuel Butler or Proust. Being a man of my time, I 
knew all mothers were profaned, and let the matter go at 
that. There was of course the problem of form memory 
was the enemy of form. But there was no need to follow 
the order of one's memory, or even to restrict one's confes- 
sion to one's own intimacy (which was always, in any case, 
all tangled and meshed with others). There was also, there- 
fore, the problem of libel. But did he, Tony, think that I 
should forgo this brilliant project, this revolution in jour- 
nalism, for fear of libel? 

No answer. 

I rubbed my hands rapturously, and savored my idea. 
Then I told Tony that, yes, however one looked at it, he 
had arrived in the nick of time! This very night, instead of 
talking about Ramadier's resignation and the Chagall 
show and what Cocteau said to the Dowager, I would 
begin by telling my readers how Tony, our fair-haired boy, 
had suddenly popped into the City of Man. Into the 
stricken heartland of our imagination! A pure young 
American, freshly arrived from New York, full of anthro- 
pology, instrumentalism and hunger. And I would tell my 
readers why I liked to think of him as I did, on the thresh- 
old of this world which was relatively new to him. Like a 
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dancer waiting in the wings, breathlessly and mindlessly 
too excited to think precisely of what he was about to do 
But ready to emerge at his cue, impelled to emerge (for hi 
muscles had been made and trained for this moment) anc 
to dance his dance freshly, and with charm, as though h< 
were inventing it as he went along, 

"The problem/' I said, "is this: shall I dare? And wil 
you sue me for libel or exposure or whatever it is called?' 

No answer. 

And all at once my excitement left me, like the air in < 
burst balloon. It was always that way. There was no escap 
ing the Book. "As for the Sunday supplement," I said, "] 
can assure you, out of my boundless experience with Amer 
ican periodicals, that the whole affair is a pipe dream. Al- 
though perhaps, with a minimum of camouflage, and a bil 
of chit-chat to coat the pill. . . ." 

Tony's hat suddenly slipped from his head and dropped 
to the floor. He had fallen asleep. Annoyed, I got up from 
my desk and went to him. He was slumped deep in the old 
armchair and his arms were hanging grotesquely, like half- 
opened wings. From what looked like a very deep gash 
over his left ear, a thick black stream of blood ran down tc 
his collar. I shook him, gently at first, then wildly. The 
blood on Tony was quite dry and Tony, it seemed, was 
quite dead. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



JjUT Tony, of course, was 

not dead. Not quite and therefore not in the least. One 
might say, metaphorically, that for a moment I- myself was 
half-dead with anguish such expressions are part of the 
insidious apparatus which help "one'* to avoid confronting 
the crucial fact: namely, that death is not really of the 
order of human experience. One cannot, for example, 
measure it quantitatively; and the very suggestion of the 
contrary is uproarious, as witness Mark Twain. Upon re- 
flection, and my age is rich in this kind of reflection, I no 
longer find it uproarious. I find it poignant: the most re- 
volting injustice and the essential tragedy of our condition 
are there, in the fact that we cannot really calibrate our 
dying. We spend our lives dying, in a sense. But there is 
another sense, in which we spend our lives living; and that 
makes all the difference. Whereas in death, there is neither 
one sense nor the other there is no sense at all. 



For remarks like the above, which are obvious and even 
banal, I have been accused of corrupting our thoughtless 
American youth with my gloom. I cannot help that. Like 
Tony, I have been granted full powers; and I represent a 
land where the first frenzy of youth has faded. But I am in 
nowise gloomy! I am a very gay old man! There is a story 
which has been current in certain bars, where people I do 
not like persist in calling me by my first name, to the effect 
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that my first reaction to the apparent decease of Tony was 
to shake the boy desperately and shout in his ear: "Wake 
up, Tony, for godsakes, they'll guillotine me for this!" A 
story not even worth denying, even if (as I suspect) it was 
invented by that rascally boy himself. What happened was 
less picturesque. Tony's forehead was burning and his 
heart was thumping heavily in his breast. Having thus as- 
certained that he was not a cadaver, I went to the kitchen, 
unlocked a cupboard and came back with my last bottle of 
Fine Maison 1896. Our young hero responded immedi- 
ately to this nectar, so that I was able, laboriously, to get 
him from the armchair to the divan, into which he sank 
with a voluptuous groan and closed his eyes. "Sorry, 
Phineas," he muttered, once or twice, as I rubbed his 
wrists and wiped his face with a wet handkerchief. "You 
damned well ought to be/' I replied, thinking of the ugly 
gash in his head and (now that I was beginning to recover 
from my fright) of my brandy and my brilliance, both 
wasted. "I suppose you didn't hear a word of what I said?" 

Poor Tony was not amused. He closed his eyes again and 
groaned. After a while, he complained of a chill and I 
covered him up with his overcoat. Then he asked for more 
brandy and I began to feel rather feverish myself. The one 
bottle I had left from my prewar cellar! I told him to drink 
water: it would be sinful to use Fine Maison 1896 for 
medicinal purposes. "I keep getting weak," he whispered. 
"And dizzy. For godsakes, Phineas!" So I gave him two 
more fingers of the nectar and dashed downstairs to whee- 
dle a bottle of Hennessy from the barman in the corner 
cabaret. 

The bar was deserted, although there were people at the 
tables (one could see them through a shimmering door- 
way) watching a fat blonde cover her naked breasts with a 
fan. After some discussion and copious advice from the 
poisonous-looking females who are always waiting hope- 
fully between the cloakroom and the bar, I managed to get 
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an opened bottle of Camus, or something o the sort, for 
eight hundred francs! "And consider yourself lucky/* 
sneered the barman. "I could lose my license. I give it to 
you because you are an American, an ally, so to speak!" 

"Vive I'Amerique" said one of the ladies, wistfully. 
"They're getting quite rare, les Amerlots" 

"Bah/' said another, with sudden bleary ill-humor, "I've 
seen enough of them to last me a length of time!" 

Although the Hollywood stars had left the Mediterra- 
nean resorts, I wanted to tell them, and the students had 
deserted the Sorbonne, a few of us remained with France 
in her cold blind alley, face to face with the mess their an- 
cestors (and ours) had created for her! But fond as I am, 
ordinarily, of this kind of conversation, against a back- 
ground of drooping music and the mingled odors of cheap 
perfume and stale champagne, I could not bear the idea of 
Tony alone and fainting in my mezzanine (within reach of 
my ultimate bottle of Fine Maison 1896), and so I left the 
cabaret. Our building was only a half-block from the cor- 
ner, but there was a bitterness in the air and it had begun 
to drizzle. I turned my collar up and my head down and 
saw nothing until, in response to my buzz, the heavy iron 
gateway swung open and I squeezed through, gasping, into 
the covered driveway. 

"En voila un" said someone in a heavy eastern Euro- 
pean accent. "Do you think he's the one?" 

For a moment I stared, terrified, through the ironwork 
gate at the two men who stood on the sidewalk outside. I 
must have brushed past them, quite unaware of their 
presence. One of them jerked savagely at the other's arm 
and hissed, "Shut it, you imbecile!" and then they turned 
and walked swiftly away. 

Without waiting for the elevator, I dashed upstairs, 
locked the door behind me, and found Tony fast asleep. 
I sat down beside him and closed my eyes for a moment, 
until the life came back to my arms and legs. Then I 
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poured him a glass of brandy and touched it to his lips. He 
awoke immediately and took the glass from my hand, smil- 
ing his angelic smile. 

"Thanks, Phineas. My god, I feel better! What time can 

it be?" 

I demanded an explanation. I wanted to know what the 
devil he was involving me in. And, to begin with, who 
were the sinister-looking yeggs downstairs? He drank deep, 
as though brandy were beer, and murmured that he hadn't 
the faintest idea. Unless they were from the meeting. He'd 
been at a meeting. There was a fight. But that was way out 
to hell and gone, in Menilmontant. "You ought to let 
Pat handle these things for herself," I said sarcastically 
(for I was sure that she was responsible for all this). * 'She's 
stronger than you, and she knows what it's all about. At 
least, she imagines she does. Did anyone follow you, after 
the meeting?" 

He finished his brandy and held out his glass for more. 
I poured it, while he repeated, "I haven't the faintest 
idea." And it was obvious that he hadn't. "They may have 
been two crooks, as simple as that. Following me because 
I looked drunk," He felt his pocket for his wallet and 
patted it meditatively. "Traveler's checks. Don't things 
like that happen in your City of Man?" 

It touched me that he should remember my mania for 
calling Paris the City of Man. I poured myself a drink, 
warning him that he was guzzling the stuff like water. 

"On the other hand," said Tony, "there was a guy whose 
face I slapped and since you say that the one downstairs 
had a foreign accent, it might be the same one. They had 
to hold him back, he was so mad. And he kept yelling, 'Je 
le toujCy je le touye!' It was a very funny accent, but I as- 
sure you I did not feel like laughing. I wouldn't have 
laughed long, in any case." 

"Why not?" 
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"Must you clutch that bottle? Because shortly there- 
after, someone conked me from behind with a chair." 

"Who? Why? Do you mind telling me what this is all 
about?" 

And so he told me, but confusedly. He had arrived in 
Paris only the previous evening, bent on escaping from his 
mother, on marrying Pat and (the most unkindest cut of 
all) studying under Pierre Tarski. 

"Do you know him?" I interrupted. 

"Barely. 1 met him in a crowd. But we've been corres- 
ponding." 

"I don't believe it!" 

"Well, more or less. His wife writes letters for him." 

"I know she does. She thinks it's funny when people 
call Pierre 'dear Master/ She laughs and laughs." 

Tony looked rather annoyed at this. "She writes very 
nice letters. And he's the only new painter in the world. 
And now, do you mind if I go on with my story?" 

He went on with his story. But he had scarcely got him- 
self to the Gare du Nord, where Pat was waiting to meet 
his train, when he stopped and said: 

"What have you got against Tarski?" 

"Not a thing. He's a remarkable painter.'* 

"Well?" 

"He can't teach anyone anything. He's too badly in 
need of help himself." 

"How do you mean? What's happened?" 

"The war has happened." 

"Nonsense," said Tony, frowning. "He was perfectly all 
right when I saw him." 

I hesitated for a moment, inhaling the cognac in my 
glass, thinking of the camps. Then I said: "And what hap- 
pened at the station?" 

At the station, Pat kissed him on the cheek and gave 
him a package, which he was to take to M^nilmontant. It 
was terribly urgent. She, Pat, had to dash off and help 
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organize an underground network in Transylvania (or 
something equally far-fetched). So poor Tony went up to 
Menilmontant and got himself involved in a minor riot and 
now he thought it was all rather funny and inconsequential 
which is what most Americans, even more intelligent 
ones than Tony, tend to think about events of this kind in 
Europe. But I have been here too long to share that atti- 
tude and, after what happened to young Boggs, several 
months later, I went back over the events of Tony's first 
evening (which I shall tell you about presently) with very 
great care. In fact, I am tempted to let Tony tell you this 
story immediately, just as I heard it that night, but the 
truth of the matter is that he tells his stories very badly. 
I myself got little from Tony's first account, except that he 
was pointlessly involved in a pointless brawl and that he 
admired Pat (O masochist!) for thus welcoming him back 
to her dry American bosom, after a separation of many 
months. "Good old Pat," he kept chuckling, "there's none 
like her!" None like her indeed! He had missed her, after- 
wards, at their rendezvous, being more than an hour late; 
and they wouldn't let him into her hotel, on the Rue de 
Vaugirard; and since he was feeling rather woozy, he de- 
cided to come over here. 

"And a damned good idea it was, too, though there was 
a bad minute in the hallway. I thought I was going to pass 
out. Give me another sip, Phineas old boy. Then I went 
downstairs and tried to figure out what to do, and the cops 
showed up, God bless them. And then they woke up the 
concierge, God bless her. She swore you were in, so up we 
went." 

"Go easy on the brandy," I warned him. "You're begin- 
ning to sound like false teeth in a cup." 

"Bear with me, Phineas, I'll soon be asleep. Do you 
mind if I sleep here?" 

"I'm afraid I have no choice in the matter." 

"I love you, Phineas. Our special correspondent in the 
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City of Man! Haven't you got an extra blanket? Next to 
Pat, I love you the best." 

There were no more logs. And the cold of the morning 
was beginning to displace my carefully hoarded heat. One 
could feel it, like little wedges in the air, spreading out to 
split the warmth. I went into the bedroom and came back 
with a blanket, grumbling. Tony, I recalled, had once so 
irritated me with his constant mouthing of my first name, 
that I had ended by showing him the door. There were 
certain usages, in the United States, which made me feel 
like a foreigner. . . . He came back the next day, of course, 
with a carton of cigarettes, and humbly begged my pardon. 
He couldn't bear to call me anything but Phineas. So be 
it. When Tony begged one's pardon, with or without cig- 
arettes, there was nothing for it but to slay the fatted calf. 
But Pat! I had scarcely seen her more than three or four 
times in my life! Now I put the blanket over him, lit a 
cigarette, and touched his forehead with my finger. Oddly 
enough, his fever seemed to have dropped, or even dis- 
appeared. I told him with some indignation that Pat had 
called me Phineas too. 

"Don't hold it against her," he said thickly. "Your first 
name's the one thing she likes about you/' 

"So! She allows herself to judge me! I must say I like 
that! This this Harriet Beecher Stowe has the nerve not 
to like me!" 

"Don't get excited," said Tony. "You're speaking of the 
woman I love, so to speak. She doesn't dislike you. She 
disapproves. And do you know what I was thinking, on 
the way over from Southampton? I was thinking that, in 
your own way, you are as thoroughly American as she is!" 

"Heaven forfend!" I cried. I got up and walked around 
the room, blowing on my finger tips. "Note that I do not 
propose to discuss Pat with you personally. It is undigni- 
fied, and beneath me. Although, when you return to the 
States with her, you will really be en route for Newcastle 
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with a cargo of coal, c'est le cas de le dire! You are perfectly 
aware of my opinion of American women but all that is 
none of my business, at the moment. I'm against marriage, 
at your age, generally speaking. It's an execrable trap for 
young men! And I should like to know how this feminist, 
this revolutionary, this New Woman, has the gall to insist 
you marry her!" 

"Shh!" said Tony, sleepily. "She doesn't insist at all. It's 
I who insist/' 

"You think you do/ 1 I said, spitefully. "I've seen this 
happen again and again!" 

"Very well then, I think I do," said Tony. "Nothing is 
either good) or bad, but thinking makes it so, as Shake- 
speare says. Here, give me one more drop. The fact is, you 
have the attitude of the twenties to all this, Phineas. Peo- 
ple thought they were being very intransigent and rational, 
and in reality they were simply romantic. And what if we 
want children?" 

"Do you?" 

"As it happens, no. But we will, eventually. Besides, it's 
absurd to attach so much importance to a mere formality. 
Whatever happens, it is understood between us that mar- 
riage means no more than that." 

"Charming!" I said, and boiled with annoyance. "It 
makes me long for the good old sacraments!" 

Tony suddenly sat up in the divan, pointed one finger 
at me and said, very gravely: "Phineas, I'm a little drunk 
and plumb tuckered out, but I'm going to tell you some- 
thing I've never told anyone, except Pat, when we were 
living together at school. I believe in marriage as a sacra- 
ment, I really do. But that has nothing to do with the 
formality. It's an affair between Pat and me and perhaps 
God, if there is a God." 

"Shades of Margaret Fuller!" I said. "It's Pat who put 
all this into your head." 

"Phineas," said Tony, "stop persecuting me! Does any- 
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one prevent you from being an old reprobate? That's your 
type and welcome to it. Our type is different, the genera- 
tions come and go. It's a question of really creating the 
sacrament, by loving each other with our bodies and our 
souls. It has nothing to do with any damn' church, but 
there's nothing more real in the world!" 

I must confess I listened to all this with my mouth wide 
openl And while Tony, who was increasingly drunk, went 
on to describe the sacrament their intellectual love would 
make, based on physical love but transcending it, informed 
with a freedom and a dignity hitherto unknown in the 
history of marriage, I reflected that this young Eros had 
had plenty of occasions, in the past four years, to learn 
something of the insidious subtlety with which the Couple 
enmeshed itself in chains. To be sure, Tony's life had 
taken him from city to city, and his famous luck had hung 
like a sword over each European bed and, each time, cut 
the chains. It required an American woman, and a dis- 
agreeable schoolmarm type at that, to make him drool 
this nonsense! 

Now he lay back in the divan and pulled the blanket up 
to his chin. Drunk or sober, he was obviously moved at 
the prospect of his marriage. It shone in his eye. And it 
occurred to me, as in the end it always did when I dis- 
cussed matters of this kind with Tony, that there was a 
clear line of continuity between the grim New Englanders 
who strove to live uprightly in the eyes of God, and this 
blond and nonchalant boy who shrouded God in paren- 
theses and worked out his moral problems alone, without 
Revelation or Authority, taking them one by one. The 
same compulsion to be right, the same candor and the 
same imperious high temper. And the same unreasonable- 
ness! It was all very strange, for what had Tony to do with 
New England? He was born in an Illinois college-town, 
the grandson of a Genoese exile a Dante scholar and com- 
panion-of-arms of Mazzini, as it was fashionable for Italian 



exiles to be. His mother was a Smith from Peoria, like 

anybody else It was five-thirty in the morning, and the 

odd thing was that I felt wide awake. I went out to the 
hall and put on my overcoat. When I came back, Tony 
was leaning over and pouring cognac into his glass, which 
was on the floor. 

"And what about her," I said. "How does all this fit in 
with her libertarian ideas?" 

"It's a question of language," said Tony. "Pat uses a 
different language, but essentially our ideas on this are the 
same. ... As for politics, of course we don't see eye to eye, 
but that is not so much a matter of disagreement as of 
I don't know what to call it. Different areas of interest. 
When; Tarski develops a new idea, I think that's impor- 
tant. When some Communist satrap gets bumped off by a 
peasant in Rumania, she gets very excited. That's because 
she thinks Stalin's days are numbered and Europe is going 
to be swept by a new revolution. I don't. But if she turned 
out to be right, I'd be the first one to cheer." 

The naivete of it, I fumed, and the pretension! "She 
told me this summer that there would be revolution in 
France before the end of the year. She had it all figured 
outl And when I ventured to doubt this, she as much as 
told me to hand in my press card which dates, I might 
add, from a year or two before your precious Pat was 
born!" 

Tony smiled and yawned and I gathered that he rather 
agreed with me. The remarkable thing, he thought, was 
that she scarcely missed a class at the Conservatory. All this 
and a symphony too! The idea of Pat writing a symphony, 
between revolutions, made me feel weak. I suggested we 
talk of something else. Or go to sleep. "Which reminds 
me," he said dreamily, yawning again at the suggestion of 
sleep, "What's become of your Idea?" 

Pleased that he had remembered (for I had only spoken 
to him once or twice of the plenipotentiaries), I poured 
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myself another drink and told him that I was through with 
literature. And I told him why. There was no danger in 
literature, and therefore no guarantee. Tony began, as I 
launched into my discourse, to finger the clotted blood on 
his head and ear, as though to encourage me to speak of 
danger: he knew very well what that meant. But of course 
I did not mean physical danger, although that might (in- 
cidentally) be involved. He lay there and listened intently, 
his blue eyes deepening in color, as I spoke of My Heart 
Stripped Bare and Man's Age and all the other interesting 
but incomplete attempts to go beyond the fatal inconse- 
quence of letters. Tony smiled, once, as I developed a 
metaphor, and it occurred to me perhaps for the first 
time since my own youth that I should like to have had a 
son. Tony was full-grown, and his life must forever escape 
me; but in following his smile, which first curiously twisted 
his full lips (his nose, rather long and bony, making a per- 
ceptible dip to the left) and then spread light over his 
cheeks and eyes and forehead, almost like a blush, I 
thought that if one could father this grace and subtly in- 
fuse it with one's spirit, one might be freed from the com- 
pulsion to "build a monument/' But of course it never 
worked out that way. And wasn't it odd how this boy, 
merely by being, suggested Renascence ideas and images 
to me? 

"It's a wonderful idea," he was saying, and his enthu- 
siasm warmed my old bones. "Wonderful! Although of 
course you are joking when you talk of the Sunday supple- 
ment." 

"Who knows?" I said. "Something must be done to save 
America. And stranger things have happened." 

"Not very many," said Tony, meditatively. "Do you 
know what I think, Phineas?" 

"What do you think?" 

"That you're not really through with literature at all. 
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All this confession business is just a new way of getting at 
it through the cellar, so to speak/' 

"Brilliant!" I said, ironically. "You've hit it right on the 

head!" 

"A marvelous idea/' he murmured, thinking out loud. 
"Of course it wouldn't do for just anybody. Hmm. . . . 
But for you, a legendary figure, so to speak. Yes!" 

A legendary figure, no less! I had always made some- 
thing of a point of my age, with Tony, and for obvious 
reasons. I am not a man to eschew an advantage, especially 
when it is rightfully mine. But a legendary figure really! 
I got up brusquely and said good night. But at the door I 
could not resist asking the insolent rascal what he meant. 
He meant simply the stories people told about me in town, 
he said soothingly, and my famous wit and (I pricked up 
my ears) the intrigues I got involved in and the fact that I 
was mentioned in Hemingway or was it Scott Fitzgerald 
and once had a fight with Pound. Or was it Ford Madox 
Ford? Paris was full of my legend, etcetera. 

I turned back from the door and walked agitatedly 
about the room. So that was how he saw me! How out- 
rageous it is, I thought, to discover oneself suddenly out- 
side of oneself, alive and whole and unrecognizable in 
someone else's mind! I began to expostulate excitedly 
about the absurd image Tony had sketched out, its lack 
of profundity, its silly stereotyped character, its its ma- 
levolence. How could that be I? At bottom, what irritated 
me most was to be assimilated to that generation which the 
fat female Buddha, who was incapable of opening her 
mouth without bringing forth a howler, called the "lost" 
one. Lost indeed! Well, they had all found their way in 
good time! Each one of them had contrived, in one form 
or another, to turn his emptiness into a system, and my 
ex-drinking companions, the poor disoriented fellows, had 
become X the best-selling novelist, Y the scenario-writer, 
even Z the celebrated traitor. Each had done well in his 
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Line, and found his way home, whereas poor old Phlneas 
went on and on in Paris, like the Eiffel Tower! Poor old 
Phineas, still writing newspaper copy! 

The fact of the matter, I told Tony, was that I never had 
anything in common with those people. Never! For one 
thing, I always made a point of thinking with my brains, 
not my guts. Ideas never frightened me, and I was never 
lost. I swim in my time, filthy as it is, like a fish in murky 
water! 

"Look, Tony," I cried, "for godsakes, think for a min- 
ute! You don't know me well, of course, though god knows 
I've spent hours on your education don't ask me why! 
But really! You know me well enough to see how stupid 
and absurd " 

But there was no point in finishing the phrase. Tony's 
body shifted slightly in the divan and, as his face turned 
towards me, I realized that he was fast asleep. I had an im- 
pulse to wake him, to shout in his ear. But it was seven 
D'clock, and his face was pale with exhaustion. Someone 
was rattling garbage cans in the courtyard the concierge, 
probably, for the garbage collectors were on strike. 

So I went to bed. I was quite exhausted myself. 



CHAPTER THREE 



WHAT happened to Tony 

in Menilmontant? "Nothing of any importance/' he used 
to insist, and he maintained this deprecatory view of the 
incident even after the strange performance of Mr. Boggs; 
which merely proves that Tony was made to live in our 
dangerous times but not to write about them. For this was, 
after all, an event, Tony's Arrival a voyage of discovery! 
and even if he had done nothing more consequential 
than to stroll along the Seine with Pat, and perhaps fall in 
even if he had not fallen in this first evening must 
needs assume in retrospect a certain ceremonial gravity, 
such a solemnity as makes people like me ,clear their 
throats and assume their professional air. 



From the moment of his landing in France, our hero 
had assumed an air of his own, a characteristic one, his 
eager, sniffing, avid, young-dog look. Some three years 
before he had run aground on a beach near Marseilles, 
with a company of French and Arab soldiers, but the emo- 
tions of that moment had been defined and limited by the 
bullets which whistled around his head. This time, he was 
amazed at the neat and permanent appearance of the ruins 
at Le Havre; he was moved by the shabbiness and solidity 
of the men who stood drinking aperitifs in dingy cafes, at 
an impossible hour of the day; in the train, he peered 
constantly into the misty grayness of the Norman autumn 
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how marvelous (and really surprising) that the country 
should still be there! How very strange that, having under- 
gone since the days of Vercingetorix an incredible series of 
wars, famines and revolutions, it was now undergoing the 
arrival of Tony! . . . This excitement was somewhat artifi- 
cial, induced by the earnest self-scrutinizing which Tony 
regarded as the only proper and honest attitude in the 
face of new experience. In any event, it could not last. 
Tony's only companion in the compartment, a meager, 
cigar-chewing businessman from Chicago, obviously felt 
that his tremulous behavior was puerile, even pernicious; 
and, after many miles of silent struggle, Tony was aware 
of the man's boredom, submerging his own eagerness and 
joy. It was the price he paid for his passiveness and sensitiv- 
ity: he felt responsible for his countryman's mood. The 
Chicagoan, a man so stereotyped as to produce a momen- 
tary shock of disbelief, was in the business of "buying 
what they got to sell and selling what they got dough to pay 
for," as he briefly and excellently put it, but it was clear 
that his soul was fatally torn between these humdrum 
affairs and his passion, which was exchanging dollars for 
francs, crowns, pesetas, pounds and lire. His idea (and, as 
he developed it, Tony was oddly reminded of Camp Lucky 
Strike where, some two years before, he had waited to be 
shipped home to civilian life) was to accomplish this oper- 
ation in such a way as made him feel that his dinner in 
Brussels and his suit of clothes in Milan were so many 
prizes awarded to him for the possession of an American 
passport. Tony listened to the interminable stories of the 
man's manipulations, recalled his comrades' manipulations 
at Lucky Strike and, as the night came down to envelop 
the Golden Arrow> grew increasingly morose. He was re- 
minded not only ofi his repatriation camp but of North 
Africa, where the possession of an American uniform also 
entitled one to prizes. . . . And finally he thought (disa- 
greeably) of my plenipotentiaries and laid his head back 
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against the plush dossier of his seat, closing his eyes and 
pretending to go to sleep. But it was difficult. The laven- 
der-scented civis americanus was now informing him that 
he had "old folks" in Slovakia, and Tony was led to reflect 
on the violence the minuteness! with which his country 
placed its stamp on people, so that after a single generation 
they all looked like unsubtle actors impersonating Ameri- 
cans, with the same old tricks of accent and make-up, 
performing to the same old and unconvincing cues. Espe- 
cially when they were abroad: 

Burbank with a Baedeker, Bleistein with a cigar. 

Hence the European myth that Americans were mass- 
produced. But were they, really? How could anyone, 
much less a poet, believe in the existence of a Burbank or 
Bleistein or, for that matter, this man? 

On this question, which was difficult, Tony actually fell 
asleep, but no sooner had the Golden Arrow begun to 
glide through the Parisian suburbs than he was awake 
again, on his feet, excitedly passing from window to win- 
dow in a vain effort to see something more human and less 
familiar than the vague contours of speed and night. And 
now it was the Chicagoan who bereft of Tony's ear sub- 
sided in his seat and closed his eyes. The train was almost 
empty. Tony stood in the corridor, swaying precariously 
and bending over, from time to time, to peer at the black- 
ness and the flashing lights; and the odd thing was that he 
felt slightly guilty, as though his dull compatriot had a 
moral right to his ear. . . . And now the train was pulling 
slowly into the Gare du Nord and there was Pat, standing 
on the quay and straining her eyes to find him! Tony 
waved and called, although of course she could not hear, 
shook hands with his rakish companion and dashed out to 
the platform, colliding with the porter who was coming in 
to get his bags. "See you outside," he cried, forgetting to 
speak French, and in an instant even before the train 
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came to a full stop he was on the quay and lifting Pat in 
his arms. 

Of course there was too much to say and so they could 
say nothing at all. Pat fussed about the valises, which were 
being unloaded from the train and reloaded on a small 
truck. "You'll have to check them," she kept saying, and 
scolded him half-humorously, as was her habit when she 
was at a loss for words. "And what was the idea of descend- 
ing upon me today, since you weren't supposed to come 
until Saturday? No, porter, not that one. That one. Tony, 
for godsakes, leave me alone!" She was wearing a gray 
checked fall-coat, rather severe but closely modeling her 
body; and her face was quite alive with embarrassment 
because she was so glad he was there and couldn't (poor 
Pat did not know how) just flop in his arms. Or was she 
embarrassed because she did not even want to flop in his 
arms? They followed the little truck down the quay, Tony 
almost dancing, and Pat suddenly wailed: "O Tony, I've 
been so terribly worried about your mother!" 

He stopped short and said: "Well, you can stop worry- 
ing about her. She's my problem, not yours." 

The porter was pushing on ahead, his truck occasionally 
lost in a crowd that had appeared from nowhere. How 
immense and hollow and grimy was the Gare du Nord! 
"Come along, come along," she said, "we'll discuss all that 
later." He went along, his face suddenly grave, and told 
her he wanted no nonsense about his mother. Every man 
his own Oedipus! For the moment, there was no more non- 
sense, and he described how awful London was in this 
weather, how awful London was period, but it was the 
impending rail strike which made him cut short his stay. 
Otherwise he would have gone grimly on, giving the city a 
chance to reveal itself; but he refused to risk being stuck 
there. One couldn't get an air reservation for weeks and if 
it hadn't been for the Golden Arrow he would have walked 
over. Then they were at the head of the quay and Tony 
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turned her around and looked at her, his mind suddenly 
full of the questions which came to him sometimes, not at 
moments like this but in fits of dreariness, fatigue, doubt. 
Do I love her or have I simply shaped myself to her meas- 
ure? Do I love her or am I simply used to her? Do I know 
what I mean by love? The depressing thing was that there 
were no answers to these questions. Or, more exactly, that 
the answers in those dreary moments were always the 
wrong ones. And why should he wonder now? He had his 
old impulse to shake it all off, as a wet cat shakes off its 
wetness. 

"We're going to get married," he said. "My mother will 
get over it/' 

"But what's the hurry?" she asked, with an air of gen- 
uine bewilderment, which was like a mask on her com- 
posed and confident face. "We don't want children, for the 
moment. And we've been perfectly happy, living in sin. 
. . . Porter, this one and this one and this one. . . /' 

"What are you checking my bags for?" said Tony. "We 
might as well pile them into a cab and take them to your 
hotel." 

And then she explained that they couldn't go to her 
hotel immediately. He could stay there tonight but he 
couldn't live there. Tomorrow, they would have another 
hotel, with more room. He had left her so little time! But 
the immediate problem had nothing to do with hotels. She 
had a package, there, with the cashier in the buvette, and 
Tony had to take it to Menilmontant! Of course it was 
idiotic. But since she had to come down to meet him, she 
hadn't been able to deliver the package herself. And it was 
terribly urgent. He must realize that this country was 
seething, the period was decisive, there might even be a 
general strike. She, on the other hand, had to go to A16sia, 
to a meeting she simply could not skip. Voila! 

Aghast, he made her repeat the whole rigmarole. No, no, 
she wasn't precisely involved in all this, she was a foreigner 
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after all, but she was interested, in a vital way. The sim- 
plest thing was to check his bags and accomplish all this 
scurrying around (after all, it was only last night that she 
had learned he was arriving this evening) and then meet at 
her hotel no later than ten-thirty, which was not late at 
all. But first they would have a sandwich at the buvette. 
Just like that! "And you can stop puffing like a steam en- 
gine," she said. "After all, I've been here for six months 
now. I have a life here. And this package is frightfully im- 
portant! Come along now, and I'll explain/' 

So they went into the buvette., ordered sandwiches at the 
counter (Tony hated these places, which reminded him of 
American whistle-stops) and Pat explained. And he with 
his dreams of eating chez Roger-la-grenouille! It was a very 
complicated explanation and, while she was at it, in walked 
the financial immoralist from Chicago and slapped Tony 
joyfully on the back. 

"So there you are," he wheezed, filling the place with 
lavender and waving a leather wallet in the air. "Guess 
what I got?" 

Tony's wallet! He stared at it, feeling suddenly weak, 
put his hand to his empty pocket, took this strange and 
foreign object which, in his grip, became his again, opened 
it. The money was there, all the money he had in the 
world. Everything was there. The Chicagoan had found 
the wallet in the compartment. Tony had thrown his coat 
over the baggage rack, at one point, and the wallet had 
fallen to the floor. The financial wizard was enjoying him- 
self no end. He was explaining that if a frog had chanced 
on the wallet, instead of yours truly, it was bye-bye wallet. 
Now he was sorry he couldn't stay to have a drink with 
you kids, he had to run. He wanted them to look him up, 
if ever they needed help. 

"Don't lose my card," he said, raising his finger and 
leering at them with infinite tenderness. "And watch your 
step, for Christmas sakes! You're in Europe now, you're 
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not in the old home town!'* And so he made his exit, mi- 
nuscule and natty, the very image of a happy man. 



There was no time, of course, but they touched on a 
great many things: Tony's work and his mother, Pat's 
work and her politics: the atmosphere, at home, had be- 
come unbreathable, the country was in the grip of a millen- 
nial panic. "If they hadn't such a bad conscience," sniffed 
Pat, "they wouldn't be so terrified." Tony explained, as 
they ate their sandwiches and drank their white wine, how 
he proposed to spend a year in Europe, with the help of 
the GI Bill of Rights; perhaps longer, if he could find 
some way of earning a bit of money. Watching her, as he 
talked, he was astonished and almost dismayed by the reali- 
zation that she somehow brought him home again, home 
and his mother. 

"Have you been faithful to me?" asked Pat, letting cig- 
arette smoke stream lazily from her delicate nostrils. 

"In my fashion, Cynara," said Tony, rather mechan- 
ically; it was one of their oldest jokes. "And you?" 

"I'm no good for one-night stands, you know that. And, 
for the rest, there's something so insolent about European 
men." She lit another cigarette, in the hard, rather greedy 
way she had. "And I'd like to know why you're so keen on 
getting married, since every time we separate you end up 
making love to some woman or other?" 

"It's a curious thing," said Tony. "I've been thinking a 
great deal about all this." He looked down at the crumbs 
of his sandwich, his fingers playing with his wineglass. The 
buvette was now filling with railway workers. "We've been 
together a long time now, and since we were very young 
when it all started, I've always wondered if there weren't 
something else. There was a sense in which we loved each 
other, that was clear enough. But I always wondered, espe- 
cially when we were bored with each other: maybe there's 
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something else. And maybe that was the real thing, whereas 
what we had was something else. And now I've come 
to the conclusion " 

"Shh!" hissed Pat, who was listening to the conversations 
in the steaming, odorous buvette. People were talking 
about the strike, which was due to start on the morrow. 
"Look, darling," she said, getting up and buttoning her 
coat. "I've simply got to dash off to my meeting. Well talk 
about all this later. . . . I'm going to lecture on the Mar- 
shall Plan can you imagine?" 

"Only too well," said Tony, more glumly than he 
intended. 

"Besides, all this bores me. We're like an old married 
couple. It makes me feel silly to go on discussing us over 
and over again." She suddenly bent over and kissed him, 
passionately, holding his lips to hers. It was as if she were 
saying: darling, don't trouble your handsome head; mar- 
ried or not, I know you belong to me! "Now come along. 
If Dupuy doesn't get his package, he'll never forgive me." 

Tony got up and they walked out of the station, talking 
vaguely of friends at home. They were separated, he in his 
thoughts and she in hers, even before they reached the 
subway. Then, murmuring, "Ten-thirty," they descended 
the stairs and departed in opposite directions. 



So. Instead of driving across town in a fiacre, like his 
illustrious ancestor and the Lady of Romance, or strolling 
around the lie St. Louis, or simply sitting with Pat in a 
warm cafe on the Boulevard St. Germain, breathing anew 
the enchanting odors of French coffee, liqueurs and black 
tobacco, our handsome young hero went underground to 
Menilmontant. Bearing to some obscure Garcia ("Tall, 
with bushy black hair and a pointed nose, you can't miss 
him, since he's bound to be waiting at the door") a message 
he was not even expected to understand, for even Pat did 
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not know what was in the little package; and with no 
prospect that anyone but an ironic old man would ever 
celebrate his forbearance and devotion. Such were the 
servitudes of American manhood! It was an off-hour, and 
the metro was almost deserted: a pair of booted legs, pro- 
truding from an upthrust shield, the newspaper Ce Soir, a 
fat man intent on nuzzling the neck of a fat woman, a gray- 
haired old lady and two small children, all munching 
enormous chunks of gray bread. Nothing sinister, in short, 
to my sharp, retrospective eye. Tony was still riding on the 
joy of his arrival, so that the anomaly of finding himself 
underground struck him as less irritating, in the end, than 
droll. And Menilmontant was a new quarter, one that he 
had somehow not got to when he was galloping around 
Paris in uniform. He reached into the inner pocket of his 
topcoat and extracted his Guide de Paris, "one of his favor- 
ite books/' There was no mention, in the index, of M6nil- 
montant. Pere-Lachaise was there, however, his metro- 
station, and so Tony learned that the cemetery of Pere- 
Lachaise was the "most vast and most interesting of Paris" 
and that "its abundant vegetation and broken terrain 
much attenuated, for a simple visitor, the funereal impres- 
sion." O the delicacy of that "simple visitor!" He learned, 
further, that 

here took place, on May 28, 1871, the ultimate and bloody 
episode of the Commune. . . . The last of the insurgents, 
entrenched in the cemetery, are attacked from the east and 
the south by the partisans of Versailles. Having demolished 
by cannonfire the gateway on the Boulevard de Menilmont- 
ant, the troops penetrate into the enclosure on the evening 
of the zfth and a ferocious struggle is waged among the 
tombstones. The following morning, at dawn, the one hun- 
dred and forty-seven survivors are taken to the enclosure 
wall, in the northeast corner of the cemetery and shot. A 
large trench, dug on the spot, receives the bodies. The Wall 
of the Federals is now the object of numerous pilgrimages, 
political in character* . . . 



Reading this somber story, in the fascinating prose of the 
Guide,, Tony almost forgot his own pilgrimage; until, 
looking up, he saw PERE-LACHAISE and dashed for the door. 
It was too late, the train was gliding out of the station. 
Cursing, he jammed the guidebook back into his pocket 
and waited mindlessly until they reached the next stop. On 
his way back he decided, damn it all, that Pat was really a 
bit cavalier about things and that he'd damn well speak to 
her about it. 

So, grumbling, he emerged from the station, walked on 
to the boulevard and saw nothing of Menilmontant but a 
steep hill and a suggestion of grimy housefronts, in the 
faint drizzle of the yellow street lights. It was chilly. Tony 
walked up the boulevard, peering hopefully into dingy 
cafes and restaurants, turning occasionally to watch a wo- 
man pass, on her high wooden soles, or an "interesting" 
face. Once a girl stopped and smiled at him, not a very 
pretty girl, and gracelessly dressed; yet Tony felt a faint 
regret, as always, when he had turned and walked on. An- 
other that he would never know! And then, of course, 
there was the school, or whatever it was, with the row of 
electoral panels standing on the sidewalk and the little 
knot of undecided men looking in through the open door. 
From within came light, and vociferations. The meeting 
had already begun. Of a tall, bushy-haired, pointed-nosed 
fellow, likely to bear the name Dupuy, there was no sign. 
And there was, of course, nothing to be gained by asking 
the phthisic-looking woman who was selling Ce Soir. But 
on the other side of the door, there were two rival vendors, 
two men, one selling La Verite and the other Le Liber taire. 
Tony addressed himself to the libertarian; not for nothing 
had he put up with many hours of political lecturing 
from Pat. 

"Of course I know Dupuy/' said the vendor, looking 
suspiciously at Tony. He was a shifty-eyed little man, wear- 
ing a sheepskin jacket with a great rent in one sleeve. "He's 
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inside. He's going to carry the contradiction, if they give 
him a chance. And what do you want with Dupuy?" 

What, indeed, did he want with Dupuy? The package, 
the man said, could be safely left with him. Dupuy was a 
comrade. Tony was suddenly conscious of his natty gray 
fedora and his light-colored, almost provocative topcoat. 
Rather the worse for the day spent in the Golden Arrow 
but could anyone look more incongruous at an electoral 
meeting in Menilmontant? On the other hand, Pat had 
insisted that the package be given to the man personally. 
Perhaps Dupuy would even need the "documents," which 
Pat vaguely supposed to be in the parcel, when he rose to 
"carry the contradiction." . . . Tony hesitated yet a mo- 
ment, then he went through the doorway. 

The meeting was rather larger than he had expected. 
Row upon row of chairs and benches sagging under a solid 
mass of backs and heads, against the perspective of a plat- 
form, peopled,, a tricolored flag and a great red banner 
bearing the hammer and sickle. Beyond the doorway, Tony 
came upon a long barrier broken by a swinging gate. A 
number of unpainted tables were stretched on wooden 
horses, bearing stacks of papers and magazines: L'Hu- 
manite^ Action, France d'abord; the Communist almanac, 
pamphlets with flaming covers. But no one, for the mo- 
ment, was interested in literature: the men who stood at 
the barrier there were no women at all were listening 
intently to the deep voice of the speaker, a very fat little 
man, quite bald, and wearing an immense overcoat which 
reached almost to his ankles. This was the mayor of the ar- 
rondissement, who was asking his audience to re-elect him. 
Rather, he did not for an instant doubt that they would. 
He deployed his vast coat around his hips, shoved his 
hands into the pockets of his shiny black suit and looked 
benignly about him, telling each row of comrades and 
citizens why they had no choice but to entrust him with 
the responsibility of maintaining their sewage system and 



performing their marriages and representing them on the 
Municipal Council. They might disagree with this or have 
doubts about that but he, for his part, could attach little 
importance to their doubts and disagreements. So much 
chaff in the winds of History! He told them all this rather 
rudely, Tony thought; smiling in a bluff, hard-boiled way, 
like a gambler laying four aces on the table. "You will 
vote for me because the Socialist Party is a band of traitors 
and tired old men and no one has to tell the workers of 
M6nilmontant not to vote for the little priestlets of the 
M.R.P.!" The Communist Party is your party, he seemed 
to be telling them, take it or leave it! But if you leave it, 
you have no party at all. . . . Tony crinkled his high nostrils 
at so much ungraciousness, and looked about for Comrade 
Dupuy. The meeting breathed the intent and serious, al- 
most scholarly air of a European trades-union congress: 
Tony saw a great many sheepskins, leather jackets and 
visored caps, but no head of bushy black hair. "Salaud! 
Vendu!" someone was muttering along the barrier, amid 
a chorus of scandalized hushing. A bent old man, with 
drooping yellow mustaches; he was dividing his baleful 
attention between a half-made cigarette and the speaker. 
Tony pushed his way over to him. "They imitate Stalin," 
the old man was muttering angrily. "Look at the strut of 
him! Little neighborhood stalins, that's what they are!" 

"Monsieur," whispered Tony, tugging at his arm. "Do 
you know a certain Dupuy?" 

"Shh, shh, shh!" whispered their neighbors, and the old 
man suddenly cried: "Crenom de dieu, comrade, youVe 
made me drop my tobacco!" 

The speaker, startled, interrupted his peroration. Peo- 
ple turned around to stare and the chairman, who had 
been sitting on the platform with his forehead in his palm, 
rapped sharply for order. Flushing red, Tony retired to 
the back wall, followed by the old man, in whose hand he 
hastily shoved a cigarette. The orator recovered his phrase. 
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"Shh," Tony whispered, "they'll throw us out!" "Not me/' 
hissed the old man, fiercely. "I've been going to electoral 
meetings in this quarter since the days of Jaures! They 
wouldn't dare throw me out!" Another chorus of "Shh!" 
came from the barrier. "Ah, comrade, you can take my 
word for it, he had a different style, Jaures did! He was a 
man of culture!" Anguished, Tony left him abruptly and 
went around to the other side of the hall, standing now 
under an immense banner which said: WE SHALL REELECT 
OUR MAYOR BECAUSE. With his back to the reasons, which 
concerned old age pensions on one hand and American 
imperialism on the other, Tony scanned the hall again. 
He could not resign himself to waiting for the end of the 
mayor's speech, and the beginning of Dupuy's "contradic- 
tion," for it was already nine-forty-five and god only knew 
how long Dupuy would go on. And perhaps but cer- 
tainly! there would be other contradictors. Hopeless, he 
turned to go. Whereupon he once more came upon his 
little old man. 

"If you hadn't been in such a hurry," the fellow scolded, 
pulling at one end of his yellow mustaches, "you would 
have had your information. You want Dupuy? There 
is Dupuy!" 

Tony followed the crooked finger, down the very row at 
the end of which he was standing, and there in the mid- 
dle, of course! was a properly bushy-haired Dupuy. For- 
tunately, there was an empty seat next to him. "And the 
French working class," the orator was concluding, in a 
tremendous metaphor, "will throw the Marshall Plan 
where it belongs in the garbage-can of burst trial-bal- 
loons!" Tony, increasingly conscious of his gray fedora 
and snappy overcoat, started bravely down the row. It 
would have been embarrassing under any circumstances, 
but the mayor seemed to have caught sight of him: he dug 
his fat hands deeper into his pockets and drew out his 
metaphor interminably. Into the garbage-pail, with the 
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murderous American Imperialists, the assassins of the Greek 
workers, went Leon Blum, Charles de Gaulle, Ramadier, 
Churchill, Attlee and Georges Bidault. Tony stepped on 
someone's foot, provoked a resounding "merde alors!" 
Finally, exhausted, he squeezed Into the seat next to Du- 
puy, caught his breath and feebly Introduced himself. 
Alas! It was the socialist Dupuy, the wrong one! The man 
regretted. Everyone made the same mistake. And there, 
justement on the other side of the room was the right 
one, now rising to speak, the bushier-haired and even 
more pointed-nosed Dupuy: le libertaire! Completely dis- 
couraged, Tony sat back in his seat and mopped his brow, 
while the wrong Dupuy explained humorously, that the 
quarter was swarming with Dupuys, right and left, and 
there was at least one crackpot among them. For his part, 
he was faithful to the party of Lon Blum! 

The chairman was contesting Dupuy's claim to the floor. 
This was a serious gathering of workers, which had noth- 
ing to learn from a professional diversionist. The mayor 
would be glad to answer honest questions. He would even 
listen to a comrade socialist, if one dared show his face 
after the abominable betrayal of the leaders of the S.F.I.O. 
Tony jumped up furiously and made his way towards the 
professional diversionist, who had so ludicrously diverted 
him from his first evening in Paris. If he - managed to reach 
Dupuy, before the latter began to speak, he might even 
get out of this mess and back to Dupont-Latin by ten- 
thirty. He waved his package as he went, desperately and 
vainly. Down one row and up another: and now the elec- 
toral and contradictory meeting of the French Communist 
Party, Parisian Section, twentieth Arrondissement, began 
to divide its attention between the efforts of Dupuy to get 
the floor and the spectacle of a tall young American, dressed 
like a rather pimpish fils de famille (like all Americans), 
and desperately trying to reach Dupuy. Quelle rigolade! 
In the back of the hall, a very serious-looking personage 
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at the barrier removed his cap and said: "Comrades, ever 
since the Liberation, I've voted for the Communist Party, 
and now I should like to know," But nobody, except his 
immediate neighbors, ever found out what he would have 
liked to know. A few scattered voices, immediately swell- 
ing in chorus, began to sing out, on varying notes of humor 
and annoyance; "Workers' democracy!" "Make him shut 
up!" "Let him speak!" Tony stepped on another innocent 
foot and, as he bent over to apologize, someone shouted 
down his neck, like a hog-caller, "Salaud! Why don't you 
go home and lynch a few Negroes?" He whirled around, 
almost landing in an (equally innocent) lap, but the hog- 
caller was out of reach, two rows away. He closed his eyes 
for a second to clear them of their bloody rage and then 
proceeded on his nightmarish way. "It's a contradictory 
meeting," Dupuy was shouting, now only ten feet or so 
away. "I have a legal right to speak!" And then, suddenly, 
there was silence. The fat mayor, who had been standing 
sardonically above the tumult, his greatcoat draped about 
him like a toga and his pudgy face registering profound 
self-control and contempt, raised his arm solemnly over 
his head. The chairman rapped sharply, once, with his 
gavel. The retort left a momentary wake of shared and 
silent awe. "Comrades," said the mayor quietly, in the 
heart of his moment, "let us be patient Dupuy is receiv- 
ing reinforcements!" There was a general burst of laughter 
and Tony, catching Dupuy's eye at last, had the impression 
that the man was looking at him with hatred. Silence again. 
In the midst of it, all eyes on him now, Tony reached the 
end of his row. 

He had no intention of going any farther. Dupuy had 
seen him now let him come out and collect his blasted 
parcel! But it was at this point that the big Pole, or what- 
ever he was, came down the side aisle and planted him- 
self in front of Tony, hands on his hips. Flaxen-haired, 
high-cheekboned, slit-eyed, he stood there and grinned 
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at Tony, who was raising his package in the air and saying 
to Dupuy: "It's for you." The chairman rapped his gavel 
again and the orator waved his fat hand debonairly in 
the direction of Tony and Dupuy. 'It's the first installment 
of the Marshall Plan!" There was another burst of laugh- 
ter, followed by, cries of "Chewing gum!" and "Corned 
beef!" and the booming litany of the antiracist: "Let him 
go home and lynch a few Negroes!" But now there were 
other cries, protesting against this outrageous baiting of 
Tony and, of course, these only increased Tony's rage. 
Again, the gavel. This time, the fat mayor missed his 
moment, so that when he began to exercise his wit on the 
collusion of American imperialists and the so-called anti- 
Communist Left, his voice was barely audible in the new 
clamor of the defenders of Tony. It was then that the Pole 
intervened. He snatched the package, which our hero was 
waving piteously at Dupuy, out of Tony's hand. Aghast 
and quite paralyzed for an instant, Tony watched him tear 
the wrapping and, with an idiotic grin, hold the contents 
up to the public view. Two blue shirts, underwear, various 
papers. The sight of green and red leaflets fluttering from 
the torn parcel somehow woke Tony to action. 

He stepped forward and seized the parcel with his left 
hand. With his right, he slapped the man's face. A tre- 
mendous slap, which resounded in the hall like the chair- 
man's gavel and had the same effect. The entire meeting 
was on its feet now and Tony, so boiling with rage that he 
could scarcely speak, turned to face them all. The Pole, 
livid, was struggling with various good souls, who were 
bent on preventing murder. "Je le touye" he kept gurgling, 
"je le touye! Je I'ecrase comme un chien!" "Let him come" 
said Tony, catching his breath, "je vous en prie, just let 
him come!" The orator on the platform was opening his 
mouth, like a porpoise coming up for air. The chairman 
was banging his gavel. Tony pointed his finger at them 
and shouted: "Not a word! Do you hear me! You are 
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responsible for this stupid gorilla! You've lost the right 
to speak!" 

The meeting was now displacing itself toward the side 
aisle, where Tony was proclaiming this curious interdic- 
tion. Dupuy had made his way to the young man's side, 
and taken his package. Tony told him that he was sorry, 
he had meant to find him before the meeting but he was 
a stranger in the neighborhood and had missed his metro 
stop. Dupuy hunted feverishly through the parcel, mur- 
muring never mind, never mind. All over the hall, those 
who could not crowd around the side aisle were standing 
on their chairs and benches. The Pole was still struggling 
with his captors. The chairman was shouting for the com- 
rades to return to their seats. 

"The trouble with those people/' Tony suddenly an- 
nounced to the circle of faces around him, "is that they are 
impolitel" The whole thing was now quite clear in his 
mind. "You think that this point is unimportant? You are 
wrong! These stupid little neighborhood fuehrers ape the 
manners of their masters. It's a style they've adopted and 
it's become the very shape of whatever they do!" 

"You can always get the hell out!" cried a rosy-cheeked 
young man from the outskirts of the crowd around Tony. 
"Nobody asked you to come here and give us lessons!" 

"Shh!" said an older man, "let him speak!" And, turning 
to Tony: "If you lived like we do you'd realize that it's 
not a question of politeness!" 

"Yes it is!" said Tony. He was quite unrecognizable. 
"Don't you see that these fakers begin by being rude to 
their opponents and end by being rude, all along the line. 
It's a question of what we think a man is worth!" 

"Nuts!" shouted the rosy-cheeked young man, and then, 
O disaster, the lights went out! There was a confused and 
instantaneous surge toward the rear of the hall. The chair- 
man called for calm, alleging a panne de secteur, i.e. a 
neighborhood shutdown: let everyone return to his seatl 
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"He's a liar!" hissed Dupuy, in Tony's ear, "they've turned 
the lights out themselves!" The Pole (or was it the antirac- 
ist?) made a lunge at Tony, swinging a heavy arm, and 
then, slowly, with a gluey, nightmarish deliberateness, the 
confusion degenerated into a vicious little knot of hatred 
and assault. It formed and reformed around the center, 
where Tony suddenly bereft of his passionate rage felt 
his stomach churn with helplessness and terror, and pushed 
toward the rear. A fist grazed his cheek in the blackness and 
thudded on somebody's jaw. He lowered his head and 
moved on blindly, in a swirling crescendo of grunts, curses, 
blows, exclamations. "Don't push, nom d'une pipel" "At- 
tention!" "Aie, le salaud!" He was in sight of the door, 
through which streamed the yellow drizzle of the street 
light, when the swirl of which he was the center suddenly 
burst, centrifugally. Someone yelled, "Watch out!" and 
Tony saw a great flash of red light as the chair crashed down 
on his head. His knees buckled and, quite blind, he mut- 
tered "Jesus, Jesus, Jesus!" unable to do anything but wait 
for the second blow. It never came, and Tony never knew 
why. Hands seized him by his armpits, half-pushed and half- 
carried him to the door. 

Outside, he stood feebly against an election panel and 
drew his hand over his eyes. Now he was beginning to feel 
groggy again, and a little sick. . . . Dupuy had been 
wrong, it was a panne d t e secteur, a power-cut designed to 
save fuel: except for the yellow street lamps, there were no 
lights in Menilmontant. 

He was unable to say precisely how long he stood there, 
surrounded by Pat's friends and the merely curious, listen- 
ing to a chatter of voices which rose and fell, as if some- 
one were idly toying with a dial. Someone gave him his 
hat, which he placed mechanically on his head. His 
assailants, whoever they were, did not return to the attack; 
the street, in any case, had suddenly filled with policemen. 
And now someone was saying into his ear he heard it 
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quite clearly "The whole question, comrade, is whether 
there is such a thing as men in general. According to Marx, 
men are determined by their class!" An excellent moment 
for a philosophical discussion; Tony, in any case, had any- 
thing but a philosophical turn of mind. ... It was when 
someone asked him if he wanted to go to a first-aid station 
that our battered young hero gathered himself up and 
started off down the street. He scarcely noticed Dupuy, 
who saw him to Pere-Lachaise and installed him in his 
train. In the warmth of the metro, he closed his eyes and 
groaned; but by the time he reached Vaugirard he felt, on 
the whole, rather better. 

He had even, on the way, enough strength to be bored, 
although not enough to reflect on his adventure; and 
since there was nobody in his train but a faceless old 
woman, he found his guidebook and began to hunt, in the 
index, for Montparnasse. 



CHAPTER FOUR 



From the Journal of P. W. Strauss, October-November, 
1947: 

October 16, 1947 



OTILL no sign of Mireille. 

Luckily, for the place is constantly swarming with the 
concierge and Pat, both maniacally intent on taking care 
of Tony. The latter lies there, like a plum in a pudding, 
ancl enjoys being tucked in. They've already confiscated 
the best of my blankets. Actually, he's quite all right now 
and should be able to leave in a day or so. There's nothing 
on his head but a nasty cut, and if he hadn't siphoned so 
much brandy the other night he wouldn't have come down 
with the grippe. Of course not, sneers Pat, implying that I 
poisoned her darling. When I think that the bottle of 
Camus cost me eight hundred francs! 

Meanwhile she keeps, his fever up by badgering him 
about one thing or another. Very curious to hear them 
arguing about Tony's adventure d t u cote du Pere-Lachaise. 
Tony outrages her by insisting that her friend Dupuy, 
whom she considers a kind of political genius, cut rather 
a pitiable figure, on the whole. From there, they go on to 
the rail strike and the garbage strike and the Cominform, 
all this highly seasoned with theories about capitalism, 
freedom and the nature of state power, ad nauseam. It's 
Pat who has the theories. Tony maintains a species of 
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docta ignorantia, which maddens her. But the fact of the 
matter is that neither of them says anything useful about 
what is going on in this country. . . . This I despair of 
making them understand. But what is interesting, in their 
logomachy, is to watch them live. It is she who is cutting 
and sarcastic; her voice, which is flat and nasal (not so much 
in tonal quality as by style, a crisp, epigrammatic in-the- 
know style) almost slithers with gentle scorn. When he 
really exasperates her, she says quietly: "O Tony shit!" 

He, on the other hand, is plaintive, self-justificatory, 
almost intentionally slow-witted: "I admit I don't know 
much about politics, but " 

If Mireille turned up, on top of all this, my cup would 
really run over. 



October 17, 1947 

Sent a note to Tarski, to tell him Tony was here. Even 
exaggerated matters, just to see. Told him Tony was 
gravely ill. But of course Pierre hasn't shown up or even 
phoned. 



October 18, 1947 

Presence of Pat is a bit of a strain (she pops in and out, 
in the course of an incredibly busy day) for she obviously 
does disapprove of me, as Tony said. However, I must 
admit I've rather misjudged her. Danger of assimilating 
people to types, cf. Bergson on the falsifying role of 
categories. (Nevertheless, types are indispensable without 
them we could neither think nor speak.) There is a 
woman in Pat, and it is touching to see it struggle with her 
pride, her "masculine protest/' as Freud says. In repose, 
her features are quite charming, Grecian; her hair is 
severely black, her body is good, her legs phenomenal; 
she is attractive, I suppose, especially during the day, when 
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she dresses tweedily or collegiately (sweaters and skirts). 
But when she bedecks herself in earnest, madonna mial 
Last night, she was being taken to dinner by a visiting 
great-uncle and she appeared beforehand with that tall, 
frigid, plastered look of American fashion-review models. 
A handsome, mass-produced commodity, like the refrigera- 
tor on the next page. Tony was full of admiration. . . . 
Has any civilization, with the possible exception of those 
plate-lipped Africans, ever evolved a more revolting ideal 
of feminine beauty? 

Curious, the chemistry of human relations. Tony's 
attitude to the world perceptibly changes in Pat's presence. 
Can't say, as yet, exactly how. . . . He seems better- 
behaved, more subdued, less imaginative. He loves her 
and yet she seems to oppress him. 



October 19, 1947 

Borrowed a car from the office today to get Tony's bags 
from the station and to install Pat and Tony in their new 
hotel. Then took them for a ride around town. Tony was 
literally wild with joy; he wanted to stop everywhere, at 
the Institute, the Flower Market, Notre Dame, the Car- 
rousel, the Palais Royal, the Place Vendome. But I've made 
this circuit many many times and I know that if one stops 
anywhere there's no going on to Montmartre. What makes 
us feel that this city belongs to us? I turned off the Champs 
Elysees and drove across the bridge which is named after 
the Republic's Romanoff ally, so that these young inheri- 
tors of the Third Republic's problems (yes!) might see the 
Invalides in perspective, shimmering in the gentle gray 
light of the He de France, the gilded monuments of the 
bridge and the golden dome flashing in the attenuated 
afternoon, filling me with my fashionable despair (all the 
echoes of history and the menacing clamor and so many 
dear or detestable voices and, at the heart of it, the feeling 
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that my very despair is mortal). . . * I made my little 
speech about the light of the He de France, which is not 
a purely atmospheric phenomenon, as some French painters 
seem to think, but also a social and spiritual one. How else 
could we experience this light as so tender, so human, that 
it is rather a lighting-effect, an eclairage, than a simple 
lumierel 

Pat and Tony joined forces to accuse me of mysticism 
and metaphysics two words which, in the mouths of our 
youthful Americans, seem to mean something quite nasty. 
But how will Tony become a painter until he has learned 
that the quality of light depends not purely on molecular 
arrangements in a barren studio but also on what has 
lived and is living in that light? 

Must say, of Pat, that she has a feeling for the City. Also 
likes children, dogs and comfort. Definitely not a monster. 
Am I too old to understand these people? 

When we made the ritual stop in front of the Sacre- 
Coeur, Tony looked over the panorama and practically 
drooled with joy. ... If the lighting of the He de France 
is an effect and the city a stage, set for the human perform- 
ance, is it not strange that (scarcely more than a century 
after the death of Jefferson) it should be our performance 
too? 

Here, if my memory serves, Rastignac shouted his 
famous challenge to Paris: "From now on, it's you and I!" 
Tony says something like that, to Paris and the whole 
wide world. . . . Alas! I like this boy, but I would not 
hesitate to drink his blood, if I could thus absorb his youth. 
And is it his fault, or mine, that he appears to be such an 
abominably usable ' 'character*'? 



In the evening, by way of celebration, we had cocktails 
at my place. While waiting for the Tarskis, who had 



promised to come up for a drink, long discussion of "sexual 
equality" with my (definitely recalcitrant) disciples. They 
"tell each other everything," although I gather that Pat 
has never had much to tell. Gruesome, how old they make 
me feel. . . . Nevertheless, I must admit that, though the 
general feeling Pat gives me is one of inner constraint and 
struggle, there are moments when she is quite dazzling and 
very desirable. Her difficulty is that there are no ready- 
made (cultural, sexual) patterns within which behind 
which she could organize her own personality. Her situa- 
tion, with respect to men, is quite new, uncharted. Con- 
sequently, she has nothing to go by, nothing to start with, 
she must make herself up as she goes along. (European 
women grow like European cities, within inherited ram- 
parts.) And this is no easy job, because in the end she 
remains dependent on the men she competes with, depend- 
ent on some levels at least. How awkward it must be for 
her, after one of her disquisitions on sexual equality, or 
better still, after bullying Tony about politics, to offer her 
lips for a kiss! 

I may be wrong about this. Unfortunately, I don't dare 
ask Tony. . . . 



And while they were describing how they tell each other 
"everything" (idiotic idea!) in walked Marie Tarski 
without Pierre. The latter, apparently, went out for some 
cigarettes at five o'clock and never came back. This, said 
Marie, was quite his normal behavior lately; there was 
nothing to worry about, he'd show up tomorrow or in a 
day or two. Tony was frightfully disappointed, but Marie 
(having examined him and remarked that he looked quite 
vulgarly healthy) simply sat down, drank a martini and con- 
centrated on behaving like the woman-for-whom-all-this-is- 
an-old-old-story. Extraordinary how her face has achieved, 
in the past few years, the finality it always implied. The 
features haven't changed, but her famous "startled" look, 



that air of acute and slightly disquieted alertness, has 
deepened to give an impression of terror and helplessness; 
the face of a woman drowning. Could one ever (alas for 
our poverty and pretension!) describe such a face? Terror 
is overdramatic, drowning and ravaged are perhaps moral 
interpolations; the proof is that none of these terms sug- 
gested itself to Tony, who told me later that Marie had "the 
most original face" he'd seen in Paris. This originality he 
found faintly repellent, he did not know why. "The com- 
bination of the subtle and the sensual did not quite come 
off/' It would be a challenge, in any case, for the artist who 
would paint it: the curious squareness of the bony struc- 
ture, the light-colored lashes which could not quite veil 
the intense blue eyes, the golden blond hair which (like 
her full body) seemed ten years younger than her facial 
features. People rarely, and only briefly, appear to us as 
"pure" visual experiences: we see them in function of 
what we know and feel about them. If Tony found Marie's 
face ''faintly repellent," I am convinced that this was, at 
least in part, a reaction to her way of speaking about 
Pierre and his work: intelligently, even proudly, but with 
a devastating mockery. "In order to understand Pierre," 
she said at one point, "it is necessary to accept the notion 
that a man can be a genius and a dope (un con) at the very 
same time." 

She drank two more martinis and raffled Pat by saying 
that she proposed to vote Communist. She hated the Com- 
munists but at least they could be counted upon to turn 
everything upside down. And then, just as Pat began to 
wind up for a big speech, Marie got up, chucked Tony 
under the chin and said: "Anyway, why worry about 
politics when you've got such a handsome boy to take you 
to bed?" 

She stood there for a moment, her wide mouth smiling 
rather hideously, shook hands all around and left. When 
she was gone, Tony and Pat turned to me, their eyes full 
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of questions and I told them that Marie was a strange 
woman but not as strange as all that. She simply did not 
know how to drink. For the rest, I said nothing. 

After some discussion, Pat suddenly decided that Marie 
was "quite mad, of course, but sympathique." Tony was 
not sure. 



October 21, 1947 

Having been isolated and beaten in the elections, the 
Communists are now openly preparing to "carry the 
struggle into the fields and factories/' Which means that 
this tired, confused, enfeebled country is in for a period 
of "cold" civil war. The general air of foreboding is almost 
a physical thing. 



October 26, 1947 

Now that I am rid of my guests (Tony stops in, occa- 
sionally, to report; it is almost irritating to see someone 
derive so much pleasure, unearned increment! from the 
mere fact of being somewhere) I have been trying to get 
down to work. It is extremely difficult, even though I've 
taken leave from the office this week. What intrudes is my 
passion for bricolage, puttering at the multiple material 
and even mechanical problems which are involved in liv- 
ing here, this winter. Yesterday morning, for example, I 
spent three hours installing the new stove which I got 
from the fumiste, in exchange for my old salamander and 
fifteen hundred francs. This despite the fact that I am up 
to my neck in negotiations for the apartment upstairs. . . . 
Negotiation is scarcely the word. Madame Latapie, who 
occupies the place, has agreed to leave provided I find her 
"a little nest," somewhere. Her landlord will turn the place 
over to me as a reward for getting rid of her (she has two 
fratricidal sons and a jitterbug daughter, and besides she 
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never pays the rent). So I have a dozen people out looking 
for a 'little nest" all on behalf of that woman. 

Add to all this the innumerable hours I spend prospect- 
ing for sources of butter, eggs, cigarettes, cajoling trades- 
men, haggling about prices and the total is a quagmire, a 
bog, a madness which makes me want to bang my head 
against a wall. Yet, when I hear a tap dripping, I make a 
dash for my pliers and my monkey wrench. P. W. Strauss, 
the complete plumber! The fact is that the seeking and 
haggling and fixing interest me quite independently of 
the eggs and butter and the silence of the tap. I have a com- 
pulsion to putter. 

Why? Of all Americans, I am surely one of the most 
committed to what Hegel calls the "nonserious" existence. 
Then how can I spend hours installing stoves and fixing 
faucets? 

First, of course, because bricolage adjourns the real 
problem. It is a pretext for putting off the struggle. 

But also because my life, everyone's life, is so charged 
with frustration. War, collapse, constant crisis all this 
muck we live in and no way out. The problems that mat- 
ter most are insoluble. How soothing, therefore, to enclose 
a small area of experience and control it perfectly! The 
tap drips? Well see to that! We putter with the tap, and 
it no longer drips. What a vindication of the will and the 
intelligence of man! 

So, after all these years, I come to the conclusion that 
the overall function of puttering in my life is merely a 
variant of the desperate hunt which is always going on at 
home for pretexts to avoid certain fundamental questions; 
to avoid assuming one's death, for example. 

In America, people spend a fantastic percentage of their 
time in bricolage, from fixing taps to "earning their 
living." In order for man to recover his balance and dispel 
the vacuity of consciousness, which is the most frightening 
phenomenon in our country, he must be recalled to his 
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death which everything in America conspires to make 
him forget. In this light, perhaps, our people will consider 
that passion, for example, or play, or talk not to speak 
of art and philosophy are at least as important as the 
fixing of faucets. 



November i, 1947 

S. has found "a litle nest" for Madame Latapie but it 
resembles a bottomless pit. In Neuilly, of all places. Found 
it very ingeniously, by reasoning that his old pal G., who 
has just been thrown into Fresnes for trafficking in sugar, 
must have had a place to live. Now the problem the 
concierge is confident it can be done will be to persuade 
Madame Latapie to move to Neuilly. 

The proprietor of the place lives in St. Ouen, a revolt- 
ingly grasping old Norman woman who has had all G.'s 
furniture removed. I went up there this afternoon, and 
after pleading with her for an hour and depositing five 
thousand francs as a guarantee, got her to promise to rein- 
stall the furniture at my expense. Furious with myself for 
having got involved in this affair. 



November 3, 1947 

Lunch with Tarski, Pat and Tony, today Tony having 
finally succeeded in tracking him down. Pierre talked 
vaguely of having been "away," but I get the impression 
that he is rather embarrassed by this ardent disciple. Tony, 
on the other hand, was childishly awed at the prospect of 
seeing Tarski plain; and that is why he insisted I come 
along. 

Another hypothesis: Pierre is desperately in need of 
pupils, since he has not sold a picture for two years (no 
one knows why, he simply refuses to sell) but he may have 
been in the process of liquidating one of his extraordinary 
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amorous arrangements. (He looked it.) Now, in any case, 
he has agreed to let Tony come to his studio three times 
a week. 

Very strange to watch Tarski desperately force himself 
to ask questions about Tony, his background, his ideas; 
and then see his eyes film over with boredom as- Tony 
replied. Boredom? He is caught in an inward spiral, he 
follows it down, down, down; and then, at the last minute, 
he pulls himself up and looks about vaguely, like a man 
awakening. I suspect that he saves what spiritual energy 
he has left for his work (despite the fact that he spends 
practically every night gadding around St. Germain des 
Pres with the zazous and bobbysoxers, he is said to work a 
great deal). . . . And yet he seems very much abreast of 
things, knows all the people on the literary reviews, has 
definite notions of what is going on, in the galleries, etc. 
Physically, he hardly seems the worse for Buchenwald, 
where he spent the last year of the war. In fact, when Pat 
asked him about the German camps, he said they were a 
relief to him, after hiding for three years in occupied Paris! 
He said it very seriously, and turned his enormous liquid 
brown eyes on Pat who (for once) was disconcerted. All in 
all, he was charming with Pat, as before the war he used 
to be with everyone; very attentive and tender and full 
of little murmurs, like a child stroking a cat. Moreover, he 
agreed with her politics, and that made her beam. 

Pierre is one of those who "came through," but there is 
something about him which suggests an endless fall. Who 
are we to say whether he came through or not? 



November 6, 1947 

Walking down the Rue d'Assas, this morning, came 
upon the sociologist, Flouquet, who asked me to accom- 
pany him to the Rhumerie Martiniquaise for the purpose, 
he gravely said, of "emptying a propitiatory pot/' Flouquet 
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and I have never liked each other (hence the need for 
propitiation), but he has just published a very brilliant 
book on the History of the Couple, and there were a num- 
ber of points I wanted to clear up. Besides, he's been to 
America, since I last saw him, on a lecture tour sponsored 
by the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. So I went along. 

But first he had to stop at the tax office near the Luxem- 
bourg. It was eleven o'clock and the office closed at noon. 
There were at least thirty people waiting in the dingy 
antichamber (French government offices have the effect, 
on the fine old buildings they've invaded, of a malignant 
tuberculosis of the bone) and Flouquet learned from the 
equally dingy huissier that there was little chance of seeing 
the tax perceptor today. The only thing he could do was 
install himself on a bench, if he found one, and wait. Flou- 
quet protested that the office was open only twice a week 
and, if he could not see the perceptor today, he would be 
liable to a ten per cent penalty on his property tax. Where- 
upon the huissier, without removing the little saliva-yel- 
lowed cigarette butt which all minor French officials carry 
in the corner of their mouths, like a pus-pimple, remarked 
that the problem was Flouquet's and that he, the huissier, 
had problems of his own. 

This incident rather depressed Flouquet, who did noth- 
ing, on the way to the Rhumerie, but utter deep sighs and 
predict the imminent and total collapse of France. On the 
Rue Dufour, oddly enough, we met Tony. The latter 
showed us a portfolio of sketches he was taking to Tarski, 
chattered about one thing and another, (astonishing, how 
that boy gets around!) and finally changed Flouquet's 
mood by grasping the significance of his name. "Flouquet?" 
The philosopher Flouquet? Why, monsieur, I've been read- 
ing your book! It's a work of genius!" 

The result was that Flouquet recovered sufficiently (in 
the Rhumerie) to make a rather interesting remark. While 
telling me how, in checking into a Boston hotel with a 
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young lady, he was asked to show his marriage license, it 
occurred to him that young Americans in Paris were prob- 
ably possessed of as much social freedom as it is possible, 
in the modern world, to enjoy. Hence their exuber- 
ance. In America, said Flouquet, the citizen is free but 
man is in chains, i.e., he is oppressed by the tyranny of 
public opinion, the compulsion to conform, etc. In Paris, 
on the other hand, man is relatively free (his neighbors 
do not expect him to conform) but the citizen is royally 
kicked around by a bureaucracy descended in spirit from 
the Old Regime and in structure from Napoleon the First. 
Tony, being an American, is scarcely if at all affected 
by the French administration. Living in Paris, he enjoys 
both kinds of freedom at once. Is it any wonder that he 
sometimes seems to float, rather than walk, through these 
ancient streets? 



November 8, 1947 

Flouquet's account is incomplete. One must add the 
exuberance of tourism, the discovery of new places, people, 
the intoxicating vision of human possibility. 

Tony is surprised to learn that I won't go to Tarski's 
party, next week. I'm too old for that sort of thing. Besides, 
Mounier will be there the Communist poet and I've 
got to the point where I can no longer shake his hand. 
After all, I told Tony, if these people come to power they 
will suppress me and people like me. Even now, they sup- 
press me morally, since they deny my right to speak. 

"Tiens, tiens!" said Tony, "what a moral character 
you've become!" 

"Not at all," I said. 'It's a feeling of physical repulsion. 
A kind of sacred terror. Like the feeling I had, before the 
war, when I was invited to dine at the German Embassy. 
Does one ask a lamb chop to dine with a hyena?" 



Tony made me promise, in any case, not to tell Pat that 
Mounier would be there. 



November 14, 1947 

Ramadier is obviously going to reshuffle his cabinet or 
quit. The police have raided the Soviet camp at Beaure- 
gard. Everyone is bracing himself for an extension of the 
Communist offensive in the south. Pat is convinced that 
Der Tag is near but what makes the atmosphere so sti- 
fling is precisely that nothing can happen. 



November 15, 1947 

Call from Mireille. She's been in Nantes, with her 
mother. Asked me whether I had missed her. Desperately, 
I said. She swore she wouldn't so much as come and see me 
until I bought her two dozen roses. I told her about Ma- 
dame Latapie. I am now having a gas meter installed in 
the Neuilly place and transforming the washroom into a 
kitchenette. Madame L. has now definitely promised to 
move, but the whole affair is costing me a fortune. The 
old lady in St. Ouen is a vulture, refuses to pay for any- 
thing and insists on three months rent in advance. Two 
dozen roses, said Mireille! 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



WHENEVER we spoke of the 

plenipotentiaries, Tony brought the conversation back to 
what I called his own "first mission/* He smiled at this, 
and insisted that what had happened in Algiers, while 
bearing a certain, even obsessive, relation to our present 
predicament, could scarcely be assimilated to the deep 
philosophical matters which we were discussing, with a 
great luxury of isms and ologies and historical reference, 
over a cup of tea. 

Of his mission, in any case, he ended by telling me 
everything even more than I needed to know. Despite 
his handsome bearing, and his extraordinary air of having 
been chosen, Tony was a very modest young man. His 
modesty, like his grace, was largely the work of his mother, 
who had surrounded the sundry hospital beds in which he 
had spent a good part of his childhood with the proper 
selection of books. Nevertheless, he was always (and quite 
humanly) more ready to believe in the ironies he fabri- 
cated, however sterile and oblique, than in those life im- 
posed upon him, however obvious and profound. For it 
is well known, he said, smiling sceptically at my talk of 
"missions/' that life is too disorderly and too dull to ar- 
range such passionate confrontations. And so he fabricated 
ironies, and mixed everything up. 

And does this not suggest the great point about stories 
people tell you: that since they are not your stories you 
cannot make head or tail of them? And that the only 
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remedy is to begin from the beginning and tell them all 
over again? 



So I begin from the beginning. Tony was in the Zag- 
houan Mountains, one muddy spring, when the German 
Front was collapsing in Tunisia. It was pleasant, after a 
very filthy winter, to see men of the Afrika Korps come 
straggling in to surrender to the French, waving leaflets 
instead of hand grenades. The air was pleasant too, when 
it was not entirely displaced by moisture, and it became 
(at last) occasionally possible for Tony to escape from the 
Command Post, to which he was attached as a liaison of- 
ficer. Tony was a born tourist and, under the pretext of 
preparing reports for A.F.H.Q., he explored the Berber 
villages which were perched like nightcaps on the bald 
mountain peaks, just behind the front. Unlike their 
cousins from Morocco, these Berbers had not declared 
war; and until they were physically blown to bits they in- 
sisted on going about their normal occupations which, to 
our young man's unpractised eye, seemed chiefly to in- 
volve sleeping and endless tramping along the mountain 
roads. Having studied anthropology, like all self-respecting 
young Americans, Tony was intensely interested in dis- 
covering why the Berbers continued to build their villages 
on the wind-swept peaks, miles from the scraggiest fig tree, 
instead of settling in the valleys, near their pitiful patches 
of dirt. And since this was the first time in four or five 
months that Tony had taken a sustained interest in any- 
thing other than survival, the experience was full of re- 
lease, even joy. 

Meanwhile, Bizerte was being invested by the Second 
Armored Division in the north, and the fall of Tunis was 
expected from day to day. When fighting ended in the 
north, the Germans in the Zaghouan would surely give up. 
After months of boredom and terror, life in the mountains 
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was beginning to reveal an active charm. ... It was at this 
happy conjuncture that Tony decided that he must return 
to Algiers. 

Why? The question was (at least) as suggestive as the 
problem of the Berber habitat, yet something in Tony's 
mind refused to raise it. Call it a velleity, he said to Cap- 
tain Wauquiers, in the Command Post. Call it whatever 
you like. The Post had been established in a little moun- 
tain hotel, in a ruined village; and Tony had taken to fre- 
quenting the broken windows which looked over the west- 
ern valley. He had received a letter from his friend Danjou, 
announcing that the Great Man had miraculously escaped 
from Tunis and was now in Algiers. And another, full of 
orthographical errors and high-flown language, from a 
strange girl with whom he had passed a strange and 
finally revolting night, just before his departure for the 
Zaghouan. But he had long ceased to read the Great Man's 
books, which he had admired only tepidly; and the mere 
thought of the girl (but how the devil did she get his ad- 
dress?) made him wince. . . . And yet the Great Man and 
the girl kept pushing into his mind, mingled oddly with 
visions of the swarming city, the Arabs who leered at the 
sight of his uniform and mouthed words like vino and 
zigzig (which they thought were American) and some dis- 
tant, half-buried humiliation, a score to settle, all the in- 
crement of the months which his mind had put aside and 
could put aside no longer. The fact of the matter was that 
he had to go to Algiers in order to perform his role, our 
story: his obscure compulsion was no more complicated 
(and no less!) than that. 

So he told the Captain, who was a brawny, red-faced 
officier d'active from Lille, "like that traitor, De Gaulle/* 
as the Captain said, that the shell-splinter he had in his 
thigh and which he had been unconcernedly carrying 
about for two months would serve as an excuse. More- 
over, he would not stay away long, a week or ten days at 
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most. And every day he would seize the occasion to pester 
X and Y and Z at the Hotel St. Georges and thus obtain 
for the Captain's unit the supplies they so badly needed. 

The Captain was very fond of Tony. Everyone was very 
fond of Tony, although as an American he could not be 
expected to understand the ABC of warfare, not to speak 
(helas!) of French politics. The Captain therefore stopped 
fiddling with the radio and carefully explained to Tony 
why he could not let him go. Reflectively picking his nose, 
which was pointed and delicately rosy in a perpetually 
florid face, he explained that Tony would curse him 
eternally if he allowed him to go now and miss being in 
on the kill. All winter long, said the Captain, the Bodies 
have been shitting on us. We break our faces, dislodging 
them from a hilltop and what happens? They dig them- 
selves into another hilltop! And now, he concluded, clos- 
ing his red-rimmed eyes voluptuously, now we shall shit 
on them! 

"It'll take a month," said Tony, without conviction. 

"You are delirious, my little fellow. A week, at most!" 

"A month," insisted Tony. "Maybe a year!" 

"Fous-moi la paix!" 

So Tony disconsolately went to the wireless, which the 
Captain (as usual) had switched to send, instead of receive. 
He twirled a few dials and heard Joe Salvesi in Algiers, 
announcing in Italian that Allied troops were cleaning up 
the last pockets of resistance in Tunis and that the city 
had gone wild with joy. The Captain pricked up his ears. 

"What is the macaroni saying? They've taken Tunis!" 

"Not at all," said Tony. "He says that the Allied troops 
have settled down for a long siege." 

"You lie! Translate for me! Bielrnann, Roche, on the 
run! This lousy linguist is telling me stories! They've 
taken Tunis!" 

Adjutant Bielmann and Aspirant Roche left the odor- 
ous woodfire, which was blazing at the door, and came to 
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the wireless. They had spent the night and most of the 
morning on the hillside, and they were so drenched and 
miserable that they could only reflect on the distance be- 
tween Zaghouan and Tunis, and between Tunis and home. 
This outraged Captain Wauquiers, so that he began to 
berate- them obscenely, with his joyful, fatigue-drunken 
excessiveness, for defeatists, abrutis and unpatriotic pricks. 
Tony suddenly realized that, come what may, he had to go 
to Algiers. He had to get back and finish something he 
had begun to work out there, something involved in the 
entire notion of his person, and what it was doing in 
Africa; and if he did not get his leave although he de- 
tested breaking rules of any kind whatsoever he was de- 
termined to "go over the hill." 

"Look," he said desperately, taking the Captain's arm. 
"There's a girl in Algiers, she's in trouble." 

"So what?" shouted Wauquiers. "Tunis is full of girls, 
nice patriotic girls! When they see your beautiful Amer- 
ican uniform, they'll all want to get into trouble!" 

"Let him go," said Roche. "In Tunis, I'll take over his 
duties, and wear his uniform." 

"Pig!" spat the Captain. "If you wore a kimono and pig- 
tails, they'd still know you came from Marseilles!" 

"Listen to me," said Tony, with a helpless, compulsive 
feeling. He was pursuing the wrong track, but he could 
not stop. "This is a serious matter. I swear it is! Besides, 
I'll get to Tunis before any of you. Ill take a plane from 
Algiers!" 

"And we'll go up in a command-car," said the Adjutant. 
"And run into a land mine, because we can't read the signs. 
Very jolly!" 

"What's all this talk about going to Tunis," said Roche, 
who was a small, black-faced man with greasy hair. "The 
Germans are still in the Zaghouan." 

"Defeatist," roared the Captain. "Prick! Turn that mac- 
aroni off the radio and get me something in French!" 
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So Tony gave It all up and walked to the door, turning 
over in his mind the idea of leaving without Wauquiers" 
assent. He had to go. It was as bad as all that. It was the 
miserable, vacuous feeling of having been distracted in the 
midst of a task, an idea, a gesture, and then having for- 
gotten what it was. The Captain would do nothing serious 
about it; nevertheless, he might be rather nasty. And it 
would be complicated, getting back to Algiers without 
orders. But why bother? Why? He had invented the girl in 
trouble, for Wauquiers* sake but why had he invented 
precisely that? Danielle came back to him, with her absurd 
red turban and that air of absence, death, inner shock, 
whatever it was, that had so infuriated him. He closed his 
mind to her, impatiently; he hadn't, after all, so much as 
thought of her, for months. "Listen, coco," the Captain was 
saying. "Listen to this.'* The radio was talking, in French, 
about the liberation of Tunis and the joy of the popula- 
tion. Fervor, it was saying. Joy. Delirium. All this, and 
Stalingrad, too. The radio was blaring the "Chant du 
depart/' The Captain was sobbing. Would they dance in 
the streets, in Algiers? And what were they so happy about, 
the people of Tunis? They were restored to their problems. 
The occupation had robbed them of their problems, 
thwarted them of their individual destinies, transformed 
each of them into that abstraction, a Frenchman. Libera- 
tion meant that the priest could stop conniving with the 
atheist, the socialist stop feeling the reflexes of the royalist; 
each could recover his own love and his hatred, his own 
aim, his own life. And this is strange, thought Tony, for in 
a more subtle way does not the war also transform me 
me, of all people! into another abstraction? 

And then, gazing down the hillside, he saw his famous 
luck, although he did not recognize it immediately. His 
luck was a Moroccan this time, bringing a German pris- 
oner to the Command Post. They were several hundred 
yards from the point where the goat-path joined the road, 
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but Tony could already make out the fantastic pile of 
booty which the goumier had loaded on the prisoner's 
back: bulging barrack bags, tarpaulins, boots and, tossing 
over the rest, a complicated contraption which looked like 
a portable field-kitchen. . . . Far across the valley, whence 
these two had come, puffs of smoke were rising from the 
French positions, halfway up the slope. They were firing 
mortars at the Germans, who were entrenched on the 
other side of the crest. After a while, they would rush the 
crest, and the Germans would rush back. It was a matter 
of principle with them, even if they had no intention of 
holding the damned thing. Then the French would have 
to take the crest again and the Germans would go down 
the hill, across the next valley, and establish themselves on 
the first slope of the next hill. And then, perhaps, the 
French would take time out to send their wounded back 
on stretchers and the Germans to plant a few mines. It was 
all very gay. And between here and Tunis, as Roche was 
constantly reminding them, there were ten thousand hills. 
"For godsakes," said Tony. "Look at this!" 
The Moroccan and the prisoner were now toiling up 
the road, the prisoner barely visible, like one of those 
amazing little mountain donkeys, under his load. The 
goumier was dressed in the usual striped bathrobe; the 
gray, uncertain light was reflected from his shaved and 
oily pate, which was fringed with a ring of pubic-looking 
hair. He appeared to them, in short, like any goumier, 
even to the delicate Chaplinesque refinement of his fea- 
tures, and the disquieting mixture of gentleness and feroc- 
ity in his eyes. But over his shoulders he had thrown an 
indefinable number of German greatcoats; and under his 
left arm (his right one held a tommy gun, with which he 
kept prodding the prisoner) he somehow managed to hold 
two pairs of field glasses, and a struggling lamb! Very 
slowly, they plodded up the road, the goumier uttering 
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rhythmic grunts, the prisoner now bent almost to the 
ground. 

Captain Wauquiers, the Adjutant and Roche came to 
the doorway and watched them, uttering obscene and de- 
lighted comments on the tableau. When the prisoner 
reached the Command Post, he went down on one knee, 
let his load slide with a great crashing jangle to the ground; 
then he stood up, his face white with terror, his lips trem- 
bling hysterically, and saluted the Captain. Wauquiers re- 
turned the salute and sprang forward to catch the man, 
who had suddenly fainted. But it was too late, the German 
fell flat on his face. Bielmann, the Alsacian, kneeled down 
beside him, turned him over, and shouted "Schweinhund!" 
into his ear. But it was no good, the man was out cold. 

The Captain, meanwhile, was having trouble with the 
goumier, who had presented him with a hastily scribbled 
note. "Prisonnier" the Moroccan kept saying, pointing to 
the German. "Prisonnier" as though this were the only 
French word he knew. 

"You flat-footed idiot/' said the Captain. "Now listen to 
me! The Lieutenant says in his note that he sent you back 
to the P.C. with seven prisoners. Where are the other six?" 

The goumier pointed down towards the mortar fire, 
then to the prostrate German. He recited his matriculation 
number and said, "Prisonnier" smiling sweetly at the Cap- 
tain. Then he stroked his lamb, which had uttered a few 
sleepy bleats. 

"O the prick/' groaned Wauquiers, weakly. "Where's 
Rougeaud?" 

The Adjutant went back into the hotel to wake up 
Rougeaud. Bielmann continued his efforts to revive the 
German, rubbing his wrists and dousing his face with 
water. It was an anonymous, stubbly gray face, young and 
almost pretty, like Tony's; a battle-weary face. The gou- 
mier , still grinning, began to make neat piles of the equip- 
ment which had fallen to the ground in a heap. The Ad- 
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jutant came out with Rougeaud, the latter rubbing his 
eyes and muttering imprecations. 

"Mon capitaine" he began, in a pained voice. 

"Shut up! Ask this Chleuh what he has done with his 
Boches. There were seven of them." 

Rougeaud spoke to the man in Berber. The goumier 
stood at attention stiffly, like a child playing soldier, and 
replied. The Captain watched them, fascinated and ob- 
viously disgusted that a Frenchman should utter these 
barbaric syllables. "They speak with their bowels/* he 
said to Tony. "It's indecent!" Rougeaud turned away from 
the goumier, scratching his gray head; still half-asleep. 

"He's butchered them," he said. 

"Butchered them!" 

"He says that the Lieutenant explained very carefully 
that he was being sent back with the Germans because 
you needed to interrogate a prisoner. It was very important 
that you should be able to interrogate a prisoner. So the 
Chleuh brought you a prisoner and machine-gunned all 
the rest." 

"He's crazy/' exploded the Captain. 

The Berber saluted and spoke to Wauquiers. And so 
they learned that the Germans were taken in a machine- 
gun company that had killed his darling friend, M'ham- 
med; and that he, Ali, was respectfully claiming the booty. 

"Sacre nom d'un sacre nom!" 

"They have very literal minds," volunteered Rougeaud. 
"The Lieutenant should have said you needed to interro- 
gate prisoners. In the plural. Or, to be safe, he should have 
said that you needed seven prisoners." 

"Maybe he didn't know how," said Bielmann. "He 
doesn't speak Chleuh very well." 

"Personally," said Roche, "I doubt if anyone speaks 
Chleuh very well, even the Chleuhs. And what's to prove 
this bastard knows how to count?" 

On the ground, the German was beginning to stir, 
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groaning indistinctly* The goumier looked at him tenderly 
and said "Prisonnier" his white teeth flashing between his 
delicate homosexual lips, as he smiled at Wauquiers. The 
latter was holding his head with both hands and muttering, 
"My god, my god, my god/' Then suddenly he looked at 
Tony, who was still standing morosely in the doorway, and 
burst forth in a great guffaw of laughter. Roche saw the 
joke immediately, and began to cackle loudly. Rougeaud 
hesitated, then began to snicker; he was waking up. Biel- 
mann grinned, absent-mindedly; he was busy telling the 
German not to worry, and for godsakes to stay awake. 

"Look at him/' roared the Captain, pointing at Tony. 
"He's positively green!" 

"I don't see anything funny/' said Tony. 

The Captain squinted at him anxiously, half-angry, still 
bubbling with laughter. He tried to repress it, but it broke 
forth and he doubled over hilariously. Then he put his 
arm around Tony's shoulder and pushed him into the 
Command Post, which was now howling with Arab music. 
His big breast shaking volcanically, he said: "Prick! Yes, 
you are an American prick! Shut off that stinking radio!" 

Tony shut off the Arab music. "I'm afraid you're over- 
tired," he said. "In any case, you realize that this must be 
reported to headquarters." 

"Don't be silly!" 

Tony went to the broken window and looked out over 
the valley. 

"The man will be court-martialed," said the Captain, 
very seriously. "We are not barbarians. He will be sent 
back to his unit. And then, if he survives the Zaghouan, 
he will be duly court-martialed." 

"Nevertheless," said Tony, still looking westward, "don't 
you think there ought to be a report?" 

"Absolutely not!" 

"But won't it look odd if I put it into my liaison report, 
and the C.O. says nothing at all in his?" 
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Wauqulers was a slow-witted man, but his time Tony 
did not himself see what his mind was concocting. Not 
immediately! He continued to gaze out across the valley, 
thinking of Danielle, thinking of the Great Man and Dan- 
jou and the white unhealthy city, while the idea began to 
take shape and he began, at last, to smile. Blackmail! The 
Captain was furiously developing one of his own ideas, one 
of his favorites, to the effect that there was no hope for the 
Americans, they would never, not for centuries, be war- 
riors. The proof was that Tony could see nothing funny in 
what had happened. The Germans were warriors, you 
couldn't deny them that, the bastards! And we, the French, 
were steeped in the atavism of combat. The Chleuhs were 
born fighters, god bless them, it was in the blood. But you 
could never get an American to lie down properly and 
take cover, they stood up like damn fools and stopped bul- 
lets, because it was not in their nature to lie down. They 
had broken, once and for all, with Mother Earth, witness 
the shell-fragments in Tony's behind! Whereas he had 
seen Chleuhs, nineteen-year-old kids, go into battle for the 
first time and crawl through the grass like serpents! Look 
at the Kasserine Pass! Look at the time you spent getting 
to Tunis, with ten times more power than you needed. 
The Captain said it with sympathy and commiseration, 
he wanted Tony to understand that he loved him dearly, 
but the fact remained that God had not given the Ameri- 
cans a warrior's heart. 

In his solemnity, and gathering emotion, the Captain 
had been using the formal, plural, form of address. So 
Tony said: 

"You love me dearly or you love us dearly? Do you 
mean you-Tony, or you- Americans?" 

"Both," said the Captain, ecstatically closing his eyes. 
"In my heart, you merge together!" 

"I am deeply moved," said Tony, who was now wearing 
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a tense grin. "Although, as I have told you many times, I 
have little in common with most Americans/' 

"No doubt, no doubt. If only because you understand 
the subtleties of our language! Rougeaud, bring that 
bastard in here!" 

"Hold on a minute/' said Tony. 

And then, as Rougeaud was bringing the terrified Ger- 
man into the Command Post, our young man had the 
pleasure of explaining to his great friend and dear com- 
rade, the Captain, that he, Tony, was leaving for Algiers 
in the morning. 



It has already become clear to my faithful readers that 
Tony's style, his entire onset on the infinitely various world 
of the foreign, was essentially an erotic one. And this 
although he violently resisted the idea was a profoundly 
American style. Largely (I am convinced) because of a 
bedridden childhood, all smothered in aunts and nurses, 
all informed with the perfumes and silk garments and 
half-secret indulgence of the mundi muliebris, he tended 
to assimilate most strange and appealing phenomena in a 
curious, passive, equivocal but, in any case, amorous 
way. Even his intellectual curiosity, and his exaggerated 
reverence for culture, functioned on behalf of an erotic 
imagination, so that everything encountered or learned or 
simply seen in this foreign world was somehow reduced to 
complicity, in the inner world of his own desire. 

So it was with the ancient concierge who, in the story 
of Tony's mission, acted as our henchman. It was she, in 
Algiers, who arranged everything. When the poor boy 
arrived at the Rue Lebon, after a three-day trip over the 
back roads of Algeria, she put him to bed, gave him a hot 
drink, told him of her heroic and successful efforts to resist 
the occupation of his room by a bald colonel, avec des 
droles de moustaches, reproached him (i.e. les americains) 



for the new spate of German air raids which had occurred 
since the fall of Tunis, and then let him fall asleep as 
she sorted the dirty linen out of his barracks bag and 
hunted about, with her one good arm, for a bar of laundry 
soap. Tony slept for ten hours, gritting his teeth for the 
burst of a land mine and arching his body to meet the 
jolts and shocks of his endless dream-road. Just before 
awakening, he dreamed that he was explaining to Madame 
Maroggi that he was not responsible for the air raids. He 
was not responsible for the fact that her nephew had joined 
the Corps francs, which had fought through the winter 
without shoes, whereas the army of Giraud had American 
arms and equipment. He was not responsible but she must 
remember that the American government etcetera etcetera. 
He was not responsible for the absence of everything but 
squash from the markets, although personally he loved 
squash and American ships were busy transporting etcetera 
etcetera. He was not responsible for the fact that an 
American soldier had fondled the left breast of her second 
cousin in a tramway, and that tough types from the Second 
Division had taken to pissing against shopwindows in the 
Rue Michelet, in broad daylight. All this he explained very 
eloquently, with a wonderful blend of wisdom, humor and 
sympathy, for he was fond of Madame Maroggi and 
wanted her to understand. You must get this straight, he 
kept telling her, there are good things and bad things and 
about the latter one must bear in mind etcetera etcetera. 
But before he quite got to the point, which was his own 
ambiguous relation to all the etcetera, there was a sudden 
sharp ringing in his ear and he woke up. Groaning, he got 
out of bed. Madame Maroggi was calling him to the tele- 
phone. 

She was calling him timidly, as if she were half-hoping 
that he would not hear. And he (what a pleasure to watch 
this boy live!) took the receiver from the hand of this bent, 
wispy-haired, strangely vigorous old woman, and spoke to 
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her as a bleary-eyed whore might speak to her pimp, early, 
too early, in the morning. 

"Who the hell can it be?" 

"But how should I know?" asked the concierge, rubbing 
her paralyzed hand with her good one and looking 
comically guilty. 

It was Danjou. Nobody could mistake that clipped and 
vibrant voice. 

"But how the devil did you know I was here?" 

"I asked your concierge to call me as soon as you came 
in. She's a very charming woman. I hope you don't mind?" 

"Not at all," said Tony. "I meant to call you myself, if 
I ever woke up." 

"I'm sorry. It's ten o'clock, you know." 

"No importance," said Tony, "How's the Great Man?" 

"He's very anxious to meet you." 

"That's what I came back to Algiers for," said Tony. 
"At least, it's the only reason I can think of. Everyone 
thought I was crazy to leave, at a moment like this." 

"It must have been very interesting." 

"It was beginning to be." 

"And how did our people behave?" 

"Who? The French troops? Very badly. They did noth- 
ing but lay waste the country and kill Germans." 

"It's a remarkable thing," said Danjou. "Every time you 
come back from Tunisia, you talk like Hemingway. I think 
that, from now on, Americans at war will always talk like 
that. It may be true, as you say, that we exaggerate his 
importance, but you must admit that " 

"Please!" said Tony. "I haven't even washed my face 
yet!" 

"Fine! We'll continue the discussion this afternoon, at 
tea." 

"If I can make it," said Tony. "I'm on mission, you 
know." 
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"Well, i you can't come today, come tomorrow. The 
Great Man has some very important questions to ask you/' 

Flattered, Tony thanked him, hung up and looked 
grimly at Madame Maroggi, who was pretending to be 
busy over his bed. He was now entirely and irremediably 
awake. And now he wanted her to stop fussing around and 
listen to him. He was not annoyed because she had called 
Monsieur Danjou. He had meant to call Monsieur Danjou 
himself. (Such a distinguished man, the concierge was mut- 
tering, glancing shyly at Tony out of the wispy corners of 
her eyes.) In fact, he wasn't annoyed at all, and there was 
no point in her looking like the cat who swallowed the 
canary, or whatever it was. All he wanted was the truth. He 
wanted to know, for example, if she had informed anyone 
else of his return. 

But of course she had! The laundrywoman, for example. 
A pile of people! That red-haired boy, who had made such 
a scandal by walking around on Tony's balcony, dressed 
in a towel. He had been around to inquire about the Lieu- 
tenant, only last night. She had told him a thing or two! 
And she now urgently advised Tony to have his bath, such 
as it was, for the hot-water heater wasn't working, she was 
sure it had something to do with the bomb that had 
dropped on the harbor, last week, and the two pitchers 
she'd brought for him were getting cold. And if he wanted 
clean clothes he'd do well to go to the PX today and get 
another bar of laundry soap. And a bit of coffee would be 
useful too, if he expected to lie around here until all hours 
of the morning. And so she went on, as Tony got into his 
tepid bath and soaped himself voluptuously, half-listening 
to her through the half-open door. Already, he was think- 
ing of the Zaghouan and calculating when he would go 
back. 

And yet he had not begun to accomplish what he had 
come for! The first thing was to discover why. Why had he 
come? To see the Great Man. To take this bath. To see X 
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and Y and Z. Of course. But those were his reasons, and he 
knew very well that there was something else, something 
unreasonable, the compulsion that had drawn him to the 
west windows of the Hotel du Ski and made him look out 
again and again towards the invisible city. It is always that 
way with me, thought Tony, and I am too damned lazy to 
figure it all out. And now, as he shaved, the concierge 
was talking about that pouffiasse, as she contemptuously 
called her, a neighborhood vamp who had cast her eyes 
upon Tony. He grinned into the mirror. 

Tony was very proud of Madame Maroggi and, during 
his Algiers assignment, he had been fond of telling people 
about her. It would have been better, of course, if she had 
a name like Celeste; and if her strange existence had been 
dependent upon his, instead of merely tangent to it; which 
would have permitted him to score her off frankly, from 
time to time. As it was, there was nothing he could do, 
short of destroying their "good intelligence," as she called 
it, to moderate her mania for interfering with his sex-life. 

Now he emerged from the bathroom in his robe and 
poked around assembling his clothes while she droned on, 
informing him that if ever he brought the pouffiasse to his 
billet she would surrender it to the bald colonel with the 
funny moustaches. It would break her old heart but she 
would do her duty! He turned away from her to wriggle 
into his trousers, telling her to have no fear, from now on 
the only woman in his life was Madame Maroggi. Was it 
absolutely necessary, she wanted to know, for Tony to wear 
woolens in Algiers? All the other soldiers were wearing 
sun-tans and in any case there was surely no need for him 
to walk around town in a steel helmet, unless he wanted 
everyone to know that he'd just come back from the front, 
which he probably did, such was the foolish vanity of men. 
What he said about women in his life was silly, of course 
there had to be women in his life, the great point was to 
choose the right ones (when a chap was young and hand- 
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some and rich, like an American!) and to treat them nicely 
and firmly and never get too involved. Now, for example, 
there was that sweet little thing, Danielle. 

"Danielle!" He whirled around to face her, astonished. 
"How the devil do you know Danielle?" 

She looked at him slyly, the gray lids half-closing over 
the colorless eyes, a long black hair on her chin trembling 
with excitement. "Aha!" she said. "What emotion! So you 
haven't forgotten her!" 

"Of course I haven't forgotten her. She's not worth the 
trouble!" 

"She called this morning, before you woke up. I told her 
that you would meet her at the Place du Gouvernement, at 
noon, if you had time." 

"I won't have time." 

"Then tomorrow/' 

He stared at her, his mouth gaping open. "You're com- 
pletely mad!" 

Very well, she agreed, gathering herself up to go, with a 
grotesque air of dignity. She was mad! Mad, above all, to 
occupy herself with someone who did not appreciate what 
she did for him. Danielle, of course, was not so nlad, she 
wasn't the least bit interested in Tony and, young as she 
was, there were always plenty of goldfish in her bowl. But 
she, Madame Maroggi, had talked to the girl, prevailed 
upon her, persuaded her to write to Tony, in short, to fix 
things up in advance! Surely she Vas better than half a 
dozen women she wouldn't bother to mention, and who 
were liable to tempt him, the wretches, when he returned 
from the war, with his tongue hanging out! 

And did he know that she was a very interesting girl, 
Danielle, not to speak of the fact that she wasn't twice his 
age, like the pouffiasse, for example? The concierge had 
been seeing her frequently, at least once a week, and she 
now had the full story of her pitiful little life. She had come 
to the house the day after Tony had left, having lost a 
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brooch, or something of the sort, and Madame MaroggI 
had turned the mattress upside down and looked through 
the drawers and finally found it, in the bathroom. A regu- 
lar house-cleaning! And meanwhile she had learned that 
this poor child, whom Tony had been so indelicate as to 
hide from her, came from a respectable Norman family, 
magistrates or stationmasters or in any case something 
quite high-toned, how the devil could an old woman be 
expected to remember such details? And that Danielle had 
been evacuated to Africa in 1939, for fear of the bombings, 
and then her parents had been lost in the terrible exodus 
of 1940. And now she was all alone in the world and with- 
out resources, although she had been taught stenography 
in the refugee center and seemed to defend herself pretty 
well since she managed to bring Madame Maroggi a kilo of 
sugar from time to time. A child, eighteen at most, or 
twenty, without a soul in the world and yet anyone could 
see that she was clean and refined and did not behave like 
a tramp although of course she was pretty and il faut bien 
qu'elle ait des amisl 

"That wasn't the story she told me/* said Tony, who was 
pensively knotting his necktie. He smiled, thinking sud- 
denly of the day the concierge had seen him on the Rue 
Michelet with a woman she later described as "pretty, but 
frightfully vulgar," the woman in question being the chief 
snob in Algiers, the daughter of Monsieur le general de la 
Tour-Picquart. 

"What did she tell you?" asked the concierge, slightly 
shocked. 

"Who? What?" 

"Danielle," she said, impatiently. "Always in the moon!" 

"O I can't remember," said Tony, gazing absent-mind- 
edly into the mirror. "But it was different. And it was 
something equally pitiful." 

"Well, what do you expect," said Madame Maroggi 
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triumphantly. "She hardly knew you! A girl like that 
doesn't open her heart to the first type who comes along!" 

A less graceful young man than Tony once came to see 
me (all young Americans, here, end by coming to see me) 
and told me that he had found the hallowed house in the 
Rue de * * * *, climbed six flights and waited nervously 
until Gide himself appeared in the doorway. Quite over- 
come, my young friend had handed over his letter of intro- 
duction and was desperately trying to reassemble his 
French when the aged Lafcadio said: 

"You are an American?" 

"Yes," said the young man. 

"And you admire my work?" 

"Enormously!" 

"Thank you very much," said Gide, and closed the door. 

When I told this story (for which I cannot vouch) to 
Tony, he chuckled cruelly and said, "Serves him right, for 
having nothing to say!" So insensible was this eros ameri- 
canus to the agonies of the unanointed! So especially in- 
vidious when the latter was a fellow countryman! Yet only 
a few years ago, at a crucial moment in his own self-discov- 
ery two days after his arrival from the Zaghouan, to be 
precise he himself went humbly to a Great Man, bearing 
a problem he could not even formulate. Of what use, after 
all, are Great Men, if they do not help us to formulate our 
problems? Tony's humility, to be sure, was superficial, 
rather a result of his "good breeding" than of any exag- 
gerated respect for the old man's powers of divination. And 
the fact was that for some time, as he sat drinking tea in 
Danjou's salon, he was more absorbed in thinking of Dan- 
ielle (whom he had just left, in the Rue Bab-Azoun) than 
in following the spidery conversation. . . . Danjou's dis- 
tinguished guest was intensely interested in English syntax. 
He wanted to know if the American language would finally 
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become quite distinct from English and unintelligible to 
the people of Great Britain. And do you not, he wanted to 
suggest, have an attitude toward your language which is 
essentially different from that of the British? Irreverence 
and traditionalism. Not to speak, thought Tony, of igno- 
rance, which the Great Man would never mention. 
America was the land of universal, free, compulsory mis- 
education; and ignorance was surely a key factor in mor- 
phological evolution; and why the devil should Tony give 
a damn? 

Why indeed? But Tony brushed the question aside and 
replied to the Great Man, in his modest, self-confident way, 
and all the while furrowed his brow and thought of some- 
thing else. Of the Place du Gouvernement, for example, 
the equestrian statue of the Bourbon prince and the shin- 
ing mosque behind which one felt, rather than saw, the 
sea. Of standing on the edge of a fantastically colorful 
crowd, with Danielle tugging at his arm (Come away! 
There's an odor!) and watching an Arab storyteller beat a 
tom-tom against the blue and white peace of the sky. 
Could one believe in all this, said The Stars and Stripes, 
forty-eight hours from the Zaghouan? Yes, said The Stars 
and Stripes^, but could one believe in the Zaghouan? One 
could not, for there were no American troops there. Les 
pauvres! sighed Danielle, and he followed her gaze to a 
group of American soldiers who were jumping from a 
tramway and racing across the square, the conductor shout- 
ing hopelessly after them for his tickets. She wanted to 
know if they must salute him. Of course they must salute 
him. They passed, and did not salute. Danielle pretended 
to be very indignant. Then she was being tender again 
(les pauvres!) as the soldiers were assailed by a mob of 
yaouleds, vendors of rugs, leatherwork, vino, women, an 
army of conniving and predatory faces all contorting them- 
selves in anxious complicity with the hilarious devil-may- 
care role which the soldiers must needs (it was their inti- 
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mate patriotic duty) assume. The poor boys! she breathed 
again, and then her face returned to its immobility, empty 
and expressionless as the impossibly blue sky. But could 
one believe in Danielle? One gave her an American cigar- 
ette and she pretended joy. One said a gross word and she 
pretended shock. One took her to bed and she pretended 
passion (but badly, like a tired old whore!). One tried out 
all the reflexes, like a doctor with a little mallet, and they 
were all there, the reflexes o a cheap little tart, which by 
contrast with the Arab women who had descended like 
locusts from the Kasbah was Danielle's idea of distinction. 
They were all there, but all lifeless, perfunctory, newly 
learned, more disquieting than absence itself. And what 
was underneath? What was this branch, that might have 
grown full straight? And what, thought Tony in Danjou's 
parlor, am I to Danielle, or Danielle to me, that I should 
weep for her? 

The Great Man was talking of Faulkner, very cleverly, 
although it did not sound like Faulkner, and of certain 
American critics. And then he was talking about Dashiell 
Hammett, that authentic American genius, who was boy- 
cotted by American intellectuals. The astonishing thing 
about many of your best intellectuals, he was telling Tony, 
is their unheard-of preciosity and snobbery, which are more 
punctilious than anything we can find in Europe. Could it 
be forgive me! that Winston Churchill was right, in his 
youthful (and irresponsible) ferocity, when he said that 
America had gone straight from barbarism to decadence, 
without passing through civilization? . . . And all at once 
Tony was very weary and very sad. The Zaghouan was too 
close, the Captain and the goumier and their warrior- 
hearts were too close, the concierge and squash and the air 
raid. The Great Man was insisting on forgiveness, but 
what was Tony to barbarism or decadence to him that he 
should weep for America? Nonsense! he said to Danielle. 
Nonsense 1 I am not an abstraction, I am Tony! They had 
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left the Place du Gouvernement and were entering the 
Rue Bab-Azoun. Under her flamboyant red turban, the 
same one she had insisted on wearing to bed (four months 
ago!), her round face was painted with inexpert savagery. 
But when her face came to life, O rarely! under the paint, 
you caught a kind of terrified innocence, which was some- 
how disturbing. At least it was disturbing for Tony. It 
made him feel that he was profoundly engaged in her 
terror and her innocence; and this, surely, was involved in 
the compulsion that had made him dream of Algiers. So he 
listened, impatiently, as she chattered about the Hotel 
Aletti and the indecent affluence of the women who hung 
around the bar. The British officers knew how to take care 
of themselves, but the Americans, les pauvres, what dupes! 
Moreover, they were decayed, those women (she could 
never bring herself to pronounce the name of their trade), 
they were rotten with disease. She knew their antecedents, 
and all their tricks; she was on good terms with the police, 
was Danielle, and if these women ever tried to debauch 
her, as they had debauched certain others, she would know 
what to do. . . . 

"You talk so much about the police," said Tony, "that I 
am beginning to believe that you actually work for them." 

"I don't work for them but I'm on good terms with 
them." And then she added pensively: "It's not quite the 
same thing." 

It was very hot. Even under the arcades, the white sun- 
light caught the lines of ersatz make-up on her transparent, 
childish skin. They passed shopwindows full of cheap bau- 
bles and fantastic price-tags; and the little alleys that led 
up, into the Kasbah. At the corners, there were brown- 
skinned boys in rags, selling almonds and Tunisian dough- 
nuts; ancient cronies, bony hands outstretched; and little 
knots of British and American soldiers, peering hungrily 
up the alleys, which were out of bounds. She told him of 
the latest show at the Casino. It was infecte, but there was 
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one act that wasn't bad: a cowboy singer. The "Paris" had 
become scandalous, she refused to be seen in it. Her friend, 
Marie (and Tony pricked up his ears, a friend!), had 
bought a new dress on the black market, but she, Danielle, 
had not a thing to wear. One of the Aletti women, a little 
Italian girl who used to "do it" with Senegalese for twenty 
francs a night had turned up with a genuine diamond 
necklace. The police had picked her up, shaved her hair 
off, and sent her down south to a bled, where there was a 
garrison of zouaves. Let's see if she can get a diamond 
necklace out of a zouave, said the policeman who had told 
her this story. Attention! cried Danielle, steering him 
around a dog's turd on the sidewalk. Y a du caca de chien! 
. . . And now the Great Man was talking about politics. 
And yes, it was really too much! Like Wauquiers, like 
everyone else, the old man was giving Tony full powers, 
appointing him envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary. 
We are all ambassadors, said The Stars and Stripesl And 
will you please tell me, said the Great Man, when you pro- 
pose to allow the General to come to Algiers? It was utterly 
absurd! 

"I'm sorry," he said to the Great Man. "I didn't mean to 
speak with such vehemence." 

"But you must explain yourself," said Danjou. "What is 
completely absurd?" 

Very well, then, he would explain. In Tunisia, Tony was 
thinking, there was no time to brood on this nonsense, 
with the Germans reducing everyone to the same condition 
of primitive (un-American!) misery: the earth turned 
traitor, clawing and bursting in one's belly: the fluffy little 
clouds over the mountains, hiding Stukas and Messer- 
schmidts: the guns and mortars, even in one's sleep: and, 
in battle, the sticky dream-feeling of a careening car, out 
of control, the fantastic, the unimaginable terror of each 
crisis, like so many renewed and agonizing emasculations. 
O my lost manhood! O my self's discreteness! But now 
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there was time. And now Tony had to admit that, if he 
had come from the Zaghouan at this unpropitious moment, 
it was not in order to meet the Great Man, although of 
course he was immensely pleased and flattered to spend 
this afternoon with him. The real reason was as personal 
as his viscera. In fact it was embarrasing, and he hoped the 
Great Man would not mind. There were a certain number 
of things he had to make clear to a certain number of peo- 
ple, including Danjou. 

"My dear fellow," said the glory of French letters, smil- 
ing at his host. "This is rather more than you promised! " 

In the Zaghouan, said Tony, he had caught himself 
glowing with pleasure when Adjutant Bielmann praised 
the ingenuity of K rations. He had found himself heatedly 
defending American policy in North Africa (about which 
he knew nothing) in arguments with a French Captain 
who, only a few months ago, had been proclaiming that 
the only way to cleanse France of her Democrassouille was 
to pass her through the German wringer. All that was 
idiotic enough, but when it was over Tony laughed at the 
Captain, who wasn't a bad fellow, and laughed at himself, 
who was no monster either; and that was the end of it. 
Everyone knows that nothing counts in the Zaghouan, ex- 
cept killing Germans and managing not to be killed. 
Whereas here, he said to Danjou, one is liberated, and 
obliged to live. And there is something immensely anguish- 
ing about the way one lives, every moment of one's life 
under false pretences! 

"Do you know," he continued, turning to the Great 
Man, "that when I got to the Place du Gouvernement, 
today, the first thing I did was to look over at the quartier 
de la marine and heave a sigh of relief! There, at last, were 
some ruins our guns never made! Don't you see how ut- 
terly absurd that was?" 

"I'm afraid I don't," said the Great Man, frowning. 



"Not the least absurd," said Danjou, smiling ironically. 
"A very commendable reaction!" 

Of course they did not see! And how could they under- 
stand, after all, since they were assuming that he bore to his 
country something like the relation they bore to theirs? 
But if the Great Man were the glory of American letters, 
instead of French, he would instantly understand why, in 
the United States, such men as he could not be involved, 
not even symbolically, in public decisions like bombing or 
failing to bomb a town! In the old days, in New York or 
Savannah or Kansas City, when someone said "you" to 
Tony, something took shape within him and all the inci- 
dental data, the noncentral, immediate Tony, the school 
he had been to and the State of his birth, even his inordi- 
nate taste for southern fried chicken and his current pas- 
sion, say, for Joan Crawford, all these thin layers were 
stripped away and left that hard center of desire and belief 
and ironic detachment which meant, in someone's mouth, 
you. You was Tony, who painted pictures and didn't give 
a fig for free enterprise or free compulsory education. You 
was the Outsider, hopelessly without visible means of sup- 
port in America! And this, he insisted, was no romantic 
solitude, for millions of his fellow countrymen lived, not 
in America (wherever that was!) but in the Outside; and 
although the latter was not a place, but a moral situation, 
it was a very well-known one, clearly defined by its relation 
to the Inside. To be sure, one could not live wholly in the 
one or the other, but Tony was afraid that all this wasn't 
entirely clear. 

"To put it mildly," said Danjou, still smiling, "it is not 
entirely clear." 

"Look," said Tony, turning desperately to the old man. 
"There is nothing obscure about what I am saying. We 
begin by experiencing our nationality as a kind of accident, 
don't you see? A mere surface and for people like us 
what a surface it is! You yourself said a moment ago that 



Europe was moved by our books because they expressed 
the helplessness of individuals in a world of immense 
machines." 

"I detest being paraphrased," said the Great Man. "I 
said that one reason for the vogue of American books is 
that man feels lost In the universe, as American writers are 
lost in their country." 

"Exactly! And if that is the case, is it not strange that 
they should be, even feel, called upon to speak in the name 
of that country? The outsider turns ambassador! It's a 
swindle! And what happens when one finds oneself sleep- 
ing with a girl, for example, whom the war has drowned 
and tossed up on a beach at Algiers an incredible, numb, 
dumb little girl with no feelings, and so untouched by 
desire that it is disagreeable to sleep with her isn't it 
strange, I say, that she sleeps with you and you with her, 
simply because you are wearing an American uniform? An 
absolute swindle!" 

"Come now!" smiled Danjou. "No confessions!" 

"Let him go on," said the Great Man. "I find it most 
interesting. Don't you, Danjou? I mean their eternal puri- 
tanism, their terror of sin!" 

So Tony, poor boy, sank back in his armchair and wear- 
ily closed his eyes. 



That evening, he went grimly off to dinner with Dan- 
ielle, all set for another "explication." She insisted on 
going to an army mess, to eat white bread, but he refused. 
She wheedled, in her distant, absent-minded way, as though 
her talk were running down in her mouth; and still he 
refused. Nothing was easier than to say no to Danielle, 
since she never really seemed to care, one way or the other. 
The great thing was to say no to oneself. And why should 
he be disturbed by her strange anaesthesia? He was de- 
termined not to be disturbed. Finally, she led him to a 
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plushy little restaurant on the Boulevard Victor Hugo, a 
very chic place, she said, where they found nothing to eat, 
on this evening of their victory, but sardines and horse 
meat and crumbly black bread. They would celebrate, she 
said, by drinking fine red Mascara, since there was no 
champagne in Algeria and the mousseux was quite 
filthy. He was not interested in celebrating, for Tunisia 
(the newspapers were shouting about the German collapse 
in the Zaghouan) was very far away. What he wanted was 
an explanation. 

Very well! She adored that sort of thing! ... It was not 
at all like his session with the Great Man, of course, and it 
failed even more completely; but the odd thing was that, 
in the midst of his failure, he was beginning to feel rather 
mellow about his mission, almost pleased with the Great 
Man and Danjou and Algiers. And even Danielle, poor 
waif. This eros americanus wore victory on his face, like 
an unsolicited smile! Danjou had taken his hand, very 
warmly, when he left. The Great Man was charming. Dan- 
ielle was an odd little girl, with pretty breasts and a mania 
for performing the gestures of love with Americans. So 
what? There was nothing, after all, so insidious in that! 

Nevertheless, he knew very well that there was, indeed, 
something insidious. He plied her with questions about 
herself and, receiving the most monstrously obvious false- 
hoods in reply, persisted, and finally lost his temper. In the 
end he was reduced to watching her eat (which she did 
with elaborately predatory little movements, combining an 
intense greediness with a grotesquely exaggerated sense of 
good form) and listening to her chatter. Her chief subject, 
tonight, was her friend Marie who, so far as he could make 
out, was being kept by an uproarious Major with a Buick 
and a set of false teeth. The Major's best comic effect was 
to remove his false teeth in company. Marie was blissfully 
faithful to him, although she was being besieged by a Cap- 
tain, without false teeth. And without a Buick? Danielle 
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didn't know. And didn't Tony think all that was a charm- 
ing arrangement? Tony drank another glass of the excel- 
lent, heady Mascara, and agreed that it was charming. 
Gradually, he came to understand that Danielle was sug- 
gesting (at the instigation of Madame Maroggi) that she 
come to live in his billet and take care of him. And all that. 
He even detected in certain phrases the signs of the old 
woman's coaching, but Danielle was so giddy that she was 
an interminable time coming around to the point. As for 
Tony, he was in no hurry. He drank his wine and smiled 
to himself: let her come! 

Only once, when he heard her say les pauvres, did he 
make a great effort to reach her and himself again. 
"Why?" he snapped. "What's the matter with them?" The 
soldiers were white-faced and bored-looking; they saun- 
tered past the restaurant, through the stuffy early evening, 
as though land-mines were quite inconceivable under the 
sidewalks of Algiers. And so they were, and so they were. 
Danielle looked vague and hummed an air. "Look," said 
Tony, pushing back his glass and turning on her, intensely. 
"Try for a moment not to be stupid. This is very impor- 
tant! Answer me, what do you mean?" 

"Mean?" 

"Those soldiers look perfectly all right to me. What's 
the matter with them?" 

"I didn't say anything was the matter with them." 

"You said 'poor boys.* And you looked sad. Now think 
for a moment, ask yourself why you said that!" 

She looked away, puzzled; there was a brief effort, unsus- 
tained; but at least she made an attempt to please him, 
saying: 

"Oh, I don't know. They don't amuse themselves. And 
they're so far from home!" 

He bared his teeth, and said, "Is that why you go about 
sleeping with the poor things?" But she was already think- 
ing of something else (how her perpetual flight left him 
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helpless!) and then there was the vast, shuddering howl of 
the alert and he felt her terror grow as the restaurant 
emptied and finally she began to plead with him, hope- 
lessly, to go to the shelter. He refused. He was in uniform. 
And anyway he would not go into one of those places of 
pestilence. She could go herself, if she wished. 

"Will you wait for me?" 

"Of course." 

"Do you promise?" 

"Don't be silly!" 

"But I'm afraid to go myself! It's probably dark down 
there. And it smells so bad! And you can't imagine how the 
Arabs are insolent!" 

"Then stay here. Have a glass of wine." 

She took the glass, but her hand shook so that she spilled 
the wine all over her. And then she was literally ill with 
terror and dashed off to the ladies' room, so-called, while 
he cursed himself for a brute. He drank his black-market 
coffee and reflected, almost tenderly, that her terror hu- 
manized her: it was the only emotion she actually felt. 
Alone in the restaurant, with the Arab waiter and a pair of 
stiff-necked French officers, he listened for bombs; but 
there was nothing at all, not even a harbor gun. Just as the 
"all clear" was sounding, Danielle came out, pale and 
wobbly on her feet. 

"What a pity," she said reproachfully. "Such a good 
dinner!" 

"Good god," he cried. "What did you expect me to do?" 

"O Tony! I have no more legs!" 

And so they went to his billet, in the gathering darkness, 
sniffing like young animals at the first evening breeze from 
the sea. There were stars. She was too weak, Danielle said, 
to go to the movies. She hung on his arm and gasped feebly, 
and nonetheless found strength to warn him twice: Atten- 
tion! y a du caca de chien! . . . The Algerians always made 
a great point of the fact that the city was clean underfoot, 
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in normal times. Now there were too many American sol- 
diers and not enough water to wash down the streets. Tony 
began again to explain to Danielle that she was desperately 
ill and, in the midst of his explanation, was strangely re- 
minded of his first trip to Paris. His mother went galloping 
around the art galleries and Tony went for walks with a 
nursemaid. Moved, he recalled the child, staring wide-eyed 
at the palaces and monuments, while the nursemaid tugged 
at his arm and snapped: Attention! y a du caca de chien! 

"But of course," said Danielle. "And what would your 
mother have said if you came home with your feet all 
filthy?" 

That, he told her, was precisely the trouble! One always 
came home with dirty shoes, in any case. And instead of 
looking about, at people, at monuments, at the sky, even 
into a shopwindow-mirror, she constantly had her eyes 
glued to the ground, for fear of dog turds! He waxed elo- 
quent about this, and increasingly serious. She was ill, he 
insisted, he was not joking, and she would not begin to get 
better until she realized how ill she was. She must begin by 
seeing herself, by understanding what she was doing and 
why. He could help her, if she'd only let him. 

"I do," she said, staring solemnly at him. "I want you 
to help me!" 

So he probed her with questions again and tried to be 
patient with her answers, confronted what she said now 
with what she had said before and what she had told Ma- 
dame Maroggi, even abandoned the very project of extract- 
ing true statements from her and tried to make something 
of her lies. But it was no good. They were in his room now 
and she was undressing, with little groans about her belly 
and coy glances and a whole mechanical apparatus of 
pudor which made him realize, with a shock, how thor- 
oughly she had been trained, or had trained herself, for 
this situation. She "knew how" to undress, without precip- 
itation, in the presence of a man; to hang her clothes 
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neatly and remember at the same time to pretend that her 
modesty was not insensible to his presence. She did it very 
badly. Perhaps she was not pretending. And Tony sud- 
denly lost patience. 

"Who the devil told you to undress?" 

"Darling, I'm ill. You said so yourself!" She smiled a 
heartbreaking smile. "Last time, you didn't mind." 

So poor Tony clutched hopelessly at his head and went 
out through the tall windows to the balcony. There he 
paced about and looked at the sky and cursed his foolish- 
ness and finally found himself standing in the doorway 
again, watching her his naked little problem get into 
bed, and saying no, no, no, I don't want to kiss you good- 
night. But then, of course, her fingers were darting at the 
pins in her hair and he was kissing her goodnight, kissing 
her fingers, and it all turned out like last time. She pressed 
him to her and whispered darling, but she was not a 
woman and, in her emptiness, his desire was a derision. 
Poor Tony! Then he removed his warm body from her icy 
one and lay back against a pillow, smoking a cigarette and 
feeling her senseless nudity beside him like a statue, when 
the siren sounded. 

She screamed, caught the scream in her throat, threw 
her arms about him and buried her face in his breast. A 
great flower of fire suddenly bloomed in the night, over the 
port, and immediately after there was the roar and stutter 
of the guns. He disengaged himself, as from a corpse, and 
went to the balcony. The barrage from the ships in the har- 
bor was shaking the city like an earthquake; and the guns 
hidden in the hills which cupped Algiers were stretching a 
solid sheet of white steel overhead. Tony could see no 
planes but he could hear them clearly, over the racket of 
the guns, suddenly swooping down into the murderous 
fire. He looked at all this and asked himself conscientiously 
if it was beautiful. Then the balcony tinkled and rattled 
with a little hail of shell-fragments and there was the 
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whoosh of a bomb, perhaps a mile away. How long, he 
wondered, could one live out there, in the outside? 

Inside, there was Danielle. She was sitting up in bed, 
her eyes quite mad. "We are going to die/* she was moan- 
ing, "O Tony, we are going to die/' It was chilly. He got 
into bed and drew her down under the covers, telling her 
that they were not going to die. It was amazing, the vio- 
lence of her trembling; and she kept uttering hysterical 
little sobs. He ran his fingers over her body. And he was 
suddenly sick with self-hatred. 

"Listen to me," he said. "Are you listening?" 

"Yes! O Tony, Kstenl" 

"I'm going to tell you a military secret. Do you hear 
me?" 

"A military secret?" 

"Yes. I want you to understand that there is no danger. 
We are absolutely safe. Are you listening?" 

"Yes, yes!" 

"In America we have a machine," he said, caressing her. 
"An extraordinary machine. Do you promise you'll never 
tell a soul?" 

"I swear!" 

"It's a machine that prevents bombs from dropping. It 
sends up a kind of ray which spreads out and covers the 
city like an umbrella. And when the bomb touches the ray 
it turns back and explodes in the air." 

"It's not true!" She was so astonished that, still trem- 
bling, she rose on her elbow and stared into his face. Tony 
lay quietly, his arm over her hips, and looked at her sol- 
emnly: full of despair. 

"You know I don't tell lies." 

"But it's unbelievable! How could anyone make such a 
machine? And why haven't you used it before?" 

"Because it wasn't quite ready. Besides we never really 
needed it until now. There's no machine we can't make, 
in America." 
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She lay back and pondered this, and gradually her body 
stopped trembling. They give one full powers, Tony was 
thinking, and what can one do but betray them? In Tuni- 
sia there had been no time and now there was time and 
this was the white city, where he had come to settle a score. 
Only now, despite the crashing racket of the guns, he was 
growing sleepy, so that he scarcely heard her, after a while, 
when she whispered into his ear: 

"Tony?" 

"Yes?" 

"Is it really true?" 

"Yes, darling, it is really true/' 

And then the strange thing (have I not said that this boy 
wore victory on his face, like an unsolicited smile?) was 
that she was settling into his arms, her lips in his neck and 
her body, her little virgin's body, was melting and warm- 
Ing for the first time, under his awakening fingers. 



PART II 



CHAPTER SIX 



IN O W I sit in my mezzanine, 

like a wry old spider in the middle of his web, and await 
the arrival of a Mr. Steepleton Boggs. It is the morning after 
Tarski's fateful party, in the course of which Tony has told 
the incredible Mr. Boggs that I respected no man so much 
as a truly matutinal caller; but of course I know nothing 
of Tony's practical joke and nothing of Mr. Boggs. Tony 
is awakening to contemplate the full extent of his disaster. 
Boggs is ringing my bell. I sit there in my web, equidistant 
from Tony and Boggs, from Pat and Marie, from war and 
peace, from Minister Ben Franklin and Ambassador 
Henry James, from the discovery of our heritage and the 
intimation of our death, from the empty spaces of America 
and the teeming anguish of Europe, from the irony of our 
situation and the uselessness of their knowledge and (O 
infinite web!) from wonder and a hopeless fatigue. The 
Plenipotentiaries! Who shall encompass them all? I am ex- 
pecting Ambassador Boggs, although I have never heard 
of him. I am dizzy with expectation! 

Tony's life lies in ruins. Everything he has planned 
since leaving the army Tarski and Pat and Paris has 
been swept away. I sit in my mezzanine, grimacing in ad- 
vance with Tony's pain, and the doorbell rings. This is his 
joke, set in motion the previous evening (but the bell does 
not wake me, since I have not gone to sleep) and now run- 
ning its course like a phonograph forgotten in a burning 
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building, turning senselessly around and around. Come in, 
Mr. Boggs, there is a terrible draft in the doorway. 

Mr. Boggs is a tall young man, as tall as Tony, whom 
indeed he somewhat resembles. When he bows slightly, 
sniffs through one nostril and cocks an arch eyebrow, the 
resemblance disappears. No doubt he has a family and a 
history and even what people have taken to calling an 
existence. I am sorry, Mr. Boggs, all that is not to my point. 
What I see in the doorway is a color-plate from Adam, the 
fashion magazine of the Faubourg St. Honor. There is a 
cane and a pair of yellow gloves and a porkpie hat and a 
great thickness of tweed. There are gaiters. He mentions 
Tony's name and smiles meaningfully, as though there 
were some roguish complicity involved in our both know- 
ing Tony. He mentions a Review of Literature and the 
(Fine) Arts, which he proposes to publish in Paris and 
print in Italy. He alludes discreetly to my reputation, mis- 
quoting the title of one of my rare and genial essays (on the 
poet, Mistouffle). He opens his mouth as if to bray like a 
Mayfair toff, but what comes out is impossibly high- 
pitched. Perhaps he is a fairy, a swish, as Tony calls them. 
His aunt in Wisconsin has put up the money and Tony has 
given him reason to hope that I would put up my well- 
known mind. Bricolage! I sigh, and usher it all in. We 
might at least discover how much money the young fop 
has. 

In my little study and divested of his outer layer of 
tweed, Boggs is a pink-cheeked boy, even younger than 
Tony. Under his gay scarf of yellow cashmere, there is sur- 
prisingly little chin; and the wall of his right nostril is 
curiously turned up, revealing the inside of his nose. This 
is partly physiological and partly due to his way of wearing 
nostrils, for Boggs of course is a snob. Tony is also a snob: 
he chases around Paris after ideas, just as this creature 
chases after titles. But Boggs is a caricature of a snob. Only 
last night, he was telling the Due de Troscu (who married 
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a Carter from Grand Rapids) about the extraordinary, the 
princely beauty of Tony. Such eyes, such hair, such bear- 
ing! What a pity that he was so peuplel Whereupon the 
Baronne Maldonne (nee Reilly in Wichita) had remarked 
that true beauty, nowadays, was found only amongst the 
peuple. This from a woman who, having collaborated with 
the Germans really a bit more than was necessary, now 
made a great point of being a communist. Really! But 
then in our milieu, Boggs observes with resignation, Pe- 
tain and (why not admit it?) even Von Abetz seemed to 
offer the promise of a legitimate government the first 
since Charles X! 

Now I am sitting in my study and I swear to myself, I 
am not inventing Mr. Boggs. There is no need to invent 
him, he sits before me, pink-cheeked and sniffing through 
one upturned nostril, bright and early on the morning 
after Tarski's party. I have lost my momentary urge to 
throw young Steepleton out and go to bed. I am consumed 
with curiosity. In what sense can this improbable creature 
be? How did he ever turn up in the ancient house on the 
Rue Dufour? He sits there, his knees jauntily crossed, like 
the most outworn gag of a thousand films, and smiles (also 
with one nostril) when I ask him by what strange mistake 
he ever found his way to the den of the bohemians. ... In 
the end, his story is simple enough. He had met the cele- 
brated poet, Mistouffle, at the Bar du Pont-Royal, in order 
to persuade him to contribute to Style, which is to be the 
name of the Franco-Italo-American Review. Mistouflie, al- 
ready a trifle pickled, insisted that they continue the con- 
versation at Tarski's. Of course he did not stay long. He 
has nothing against la vie de boheme, but really, one had 
to draw the line somewhere! He lingered long enough, 
however, to meet Tony and tell him that Style was in want 
of an editor, a man of some standing, who would not mind 
the fact that literary people and artists have such awfully 
bad genre, sometimes. And Tony came up with the excel- 
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lent idea of P. W. Strauss, who was still living, strangely 
enough, in Paris; and who liked nothing so much as a man 
who would ring his bell before the clock struck ten in the 
morning! 

Now I am beginning to huff and puff. But I calm myself 
and contemplate this mindless insolence. How shall I ever 
make anyone believe he is true? Fortunately, this is a mat- 
ter of no importance. I even manage, conversationally, to 
ask him about the party. On this, Steepleton prefers to 
draw a curtain of pudor. He was there very briefly, in any 
case. "Such an awful party/' says Boggs. "And I must say 
that your friend is he a great friend of yours? seemed to 
have no notion whatsoever of the utter horror of it!" There 
is something about Paris, he thinks, which absolutely dis- 
solves young Americans, and old ones too, unless they have 
the kind of breeding a few American families, very few, 
alas, know how to instill. 

This interests me. There is something about uncon- 
sciousness which challenges my instinct for puttering. I 
have no need for Boggs to be; I want him only to be Boggs. 
Nevertheless, I question him, draw him out. And then it 
transpires that he is not entirely mindless. He has an Idea. 
The whole point of Aunt Boggs' money, and the present 
visit, is that Steepleton believes and passionately! in 
style. When I intimate that this is not really an Idea, but a 
snob's substitute for one, he tells me that he is not simply 
a snob, he brazenly believes that snobbery is the very basis 
of style. This means that he is not, after all, unaware of the 
absurdity and anachronism of the people he frequents in 
Paris. O no, my dear Mr. Strauss! On the contrary! But 
say what you will of the Duchesse de (Juez and the Due de 
Troscu (who in any case is a Roumanian and you know 
about the Roumanian noblesse), these people have tenue. 
Whatever they are, individually, they belong to something 
which transcends them and which gives form and depth 
and, in a word, style, to their every gesture. The great 
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thing, In the arts, is to create what these people are born 
with, do I not think? 

No, I do not think. 

Boggs uncrosses a knee, flutters a hand, sniffs in one 
nostril. I am being summoned to explain myself. Now my 
worst weakness is my readiness to explain myself, even to 
such incredible zeros as Boggs. Further, I have not forgot- 
ten Aunt Boggs' lucre, which might be worth a vacation 
from my daily slavery. So I gently demonstrate the fallacy 
of Steepleton's analogy. There is style and style. One might 
as well assimilate the vitality of a book and the vitality of 
a horse and end up with the notion that a book must be 
like a horse, since they both have vitality. The analogy, in 
short, reveals nothing at all, either about the book or the 
horse. And since Boggs has sniffed his nostril at the bad 
genre of artists and literary people, let him tell me, 
pray, who gives genre to the salons of such nonentities as 
La Guez, if not the stray longhair she manages to capture, 
from time to time? 

By which you mean, Boggs brilliantly imagines, that 
there are writers and writers. 

And also that it is a bad thing to put too many of them 
together, like too much pepper in the soup. 

No doubt, no doubt, murmurs Boggs, recrossing his legs 
and examining the sooty ceiling. 

And since Steepleton's animadversions on la vie de bo- 
heme were inspired by Tarski's party, I now beg humble 
leave to remark that Tarski's studio, before the war, was 
the most brilliant and germinal salon in Paris, although 
Pierre would have laughed if you called it a salon. There 
was style and style. And now suddenly I am overwhelmed 
by memories of that time and I forget the presence of 
Steepleton Boggs and I grow very sad. . . . There was Tar- 
ski and Marie, he a creator of magic and she enchantment 
itself. There was that extraordinary apartment, always in 
the process of growth and change, the balance and beauty 
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of which seemed always tense and alert, like their discon- 
certing love. There was X and Y and Z, enthralled by 
Tarski or Marie or both, informed in any case with a vi- 
sion of freedom and a gravid sense of their own genius and, 
over it all, the presence of the approaching war. They 
lived in that presence as in a foreign country, endowed by 
a felt human past with full powers, and with the certitude 
that the very meaning of their country depended essen- 
tially on them. That was Paris, of a winter's evening in the 
thirties, and that was a style that had nothing in common 
with the lifeless habits which were the affectation of Stee- 
pleton's friends! The latter, Tarski would never have al- 
lowed into his studio. He had a way of letting you know, 
without pretension or insistence, that you were there be- 
cause you were an "existence" and not a title or a function. 
A rather special kind of existence, to be sure, for Tarski 
was also a snob and could not interest himself in people 
unless they shared a certain view-of-the-world, of which he 
was one of the earliest promoters in Paris. 

Literary and political movements were conceived in that 
atmosphere. There were strange transmutations of per- 
sonalities. Tarski and Marie were always in the center of 
it, gifted and youthful, and they always seemed to be say- 
ing: Very well, then, God is dead, an infinity of choice lies 
before us. What are we going to do? 

Now, for a moment, I forget the presence of Mr. Boggs 
and allow myself to dream of that time. I am very sleepy. 
Steepleton, inspired no doubt by the state of my ceiling, 
speaks commiseratingly of the housing crisis. I tell him 
as indeed I tell everyone, these days, who will listen to me 
about Madame Latapie, the little nest in Neuilly and the 
old woman in St. Ouen. In order to get a plumber to work 
in the damned place I must call for him in a taxi and then 
convoy him home again, bowing and scraping and paying 
him five times what he is worth. Mechanically, I make the 
story funny and Boggs begs me to write on the Decline of 
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the Artisan, for the first number of Style. I get up and an- 
nounce that we will take the matter into consideration. I 
escort him to the door and hover impatiently, while he 
reassembles himself. Aunt Boggs has a great deal of money 
and it will be a very beautiful magazine. The point is to 
see whether his conception of style, as he pompously calls 
his error, is compatible with etcetera etcetera. Mr. Boggs 
will return next week. 

I close the door behind him and wait for a moment, 
dreaming, until the cold drives me back into my study. 
Then I lie down on my divan and, still dreaming of Tar- 
ski's studio, but with Madame Latapie waltzing through 
my vision in the arms of the plumber, fall into a troubled 
and sodden sleep. 



And while I am falling asleep, Tony is desperately try- 
ing to keep from awakening. He twists his long body on 
the strange bed and buries his face in the pillow. He sucks 
his dehydrated tongue, in order to beguile his hot, alcoholic 
thirst. There are voices in the room. Someone is talking of 
carrots and green beans. Tony groans in horror at the ap- 
proach of consciousness and closes his ears to the voices. 
There will be time enough, too much time, for the voices. 
Now he fights his way back to sleep, struggling in sharp 
thickets of signals and phenomena. It is an active, burning, 
exhausting sleep, and yet anything is better than opening 
his eyes. Not rest but a respite from the idiot-clamor of 
waking: time's up, here you are, what are you going to do? 
He recoils from the clamor and digs his face deeper into 
the pillow. After a moment, his body ceases to twist and 
groan under the dirty blue blanket and he begins, slowly 
and gingerly this time, his ascent from the bottomless pit. 

Time's up. It is morning. Morning will not do. Here 
you are. He is at TarskFs, where the distinction is blurred 
between morning and evening and night. And now, in the 
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blurring of distinctions, he has come to understand, ob- 
scurely, why he cannot bring himself to waken. . . . Tar- 
ski's studio was in a vast apartment of an ancient (and 
now subdivided) hotel particulier, or private mansion, a 
great stone building which had never been beautiful, pre- 
cisely, but spacious, grand and noble. Indeed, they were 
not far, Tony had explained to Pat as they walked down 
the street after dinner, from what his guidebook called the 
noble faubourg, where almost every house was like this 
one. Not far from the Faubourg St. Germain, from which 
the great ladies of Proust had departed only a few years 
ago. Not far from the Luxembourg either, which was in- 
habited by the Republic but haunted by the Medicis. 
Not far from the eleventh-century belfry of the lovely old 
church called St. Germain-in-the-meadows and, on the 
south, one could already feel the hum of the Latin Quarter. 
Was it surprising that so many Americans congregated in 
this neighborhood? They'd do better, Pat remarked grimly, 
to congregate a bit more often in the working-class quar- 
ters, in Belleville, or Aubervilliers. . . . She and Tony had 
been going through a "bad" period, these days, one of the 
periods when each was obscurely resentful of the intensity 
and exclusiveness of the other's preoccupations; when they 
gave each other little but the perfunctory homage of 
habit, and a consideration which irritated them both, be- 
ing unfelt. It shocked Pat that, in the midst of the "histor- 
ically decisive" events of Europe, Tony should think of 
nothing but "flitting about between monuments and sen- 
sations/' as she said. It shocked him that she should thus 
characterize his immersion which, in any case, was not so 
exclusive as all that with what he unblushingly called, 
in the phrase of an illustrious compatriot, "the heritage of 
all the ages." This evening, they had dined rather unhap- 
pily in a cheap little bistro on the Rue Monsieur-le-Prince, 
squeezed between a garlicky old man who insisted on try- 
ing out his English on them, and an intense young woman 
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who was carrying on an unhappy love affair with the waiter. 
Tony had sneered at Pat's apocalyptic predictions (the 
strikes would become general and violent, De Gaulle 
would take power) and they had argued too insistently 
and too reasonably about the quality of the wine. 

Nevertheless, when they stood in the cobbled courtyard, 
looking up at the lighted windows of the studio, Pat was 
suddenly moved by Tony's allusive eloquence and the pure 
delight he found in this place; so moved that she decided 
they must not go up yet, to that distant laughter and all 
those foreign lives. She wanted to walk for a while, peace- 
fully, she said, even if she had to listen to his guidebook. 
Tony was pointing to the empty niche in the facade o 
the south wing, just below the lighted windows: the statue 
of the virgin, which had blessed this dilapidated house, 
was now moldering in a forgotten corner of a distant 
museum. And the stone figures on the arch of the gateway 
one could barely make them out in the half-light were 
chipped and crumbling. What the devil was the use of their 
having an Administration des Beaux-Arts, he grumbled, 
and a thousand regulations for the purpose of protecting 
historical buildings if they allowed things to go to pot any- 
way, in the end? Come away, said Pat, and 111 give you a 
lecture on the impoverishment of Europe. She pulled at 
his arm and they pushed open the huge porte cochere, 
while she asked him rhetorically how much money he 
thought the French could spend on historical monuments, 
when whole cities lay in ruins. But she did not pursue her 
lecture. Indeed, she was unusually silent until they crossed 
the boulevard and descended to the Place du Furstemberg, 
where Tony pointed out the atelier of Delacroix. . . . Pat 
wondered about Tarski. She wondered whether Tarski ad- 
mired Delacroix, whether any other painter had ever 
meant to him what he, for example, meant to Tony. She 
stood there and murmured about the impenetrable 
strangeness of Tarski and the loveliness of the square and, 
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really, she did not feel like going to that party. She had 
walked down the Rue de TAbbaye so many times and 
never noticed the Place du Fiirstemberg. Now she took 
his arm again, half -reproachfully, almost fearfully, and re- 
marked that he, at least, was tourist enough for them both. 

Nonsense, said Tony. One had to be a tourist for one- 
self. And why not? he wanted to know. Why the devil not? 
The trouble with Pat was that tourism gave her a feeling 
of guilt, because it involved participation of a frankly 
selfish kind, without responsibility. (She sniffed disdain- 
fully: one of Phineas' ideas, so-called) Whereupon, he 
launched into a discourse on the therapeutic value of Eu- 
rope for Americans, who felt responsible to everything but 
their own irreplaceable lives. To wander about, not 
through the museums but through the life of this old 
world, was a bath of freedom, a lesson in detachment! And 
having had their bath, and learned their lesson, having 
discovered in short that there was more than one perspec- 
tive in which to place their responsibility, and that, in fact, 
as Phineas said 

"Good god!" said a voice behind them. "Is Phineas still 
going on and on about Europe and America?" 

They whirled around, and gasped at the sight of Tarski. 

"Pierre!" 

"You'd think," he said, without bothering to acknowl- 
edge their surprise, "that after all these years he'd find some- 
thing else to preach about!" 

They all looked at each other, smiling and slightly 
amazed. Tarski had come up, apparently, from the Rue 
Jacob, and had stood behind them like a mocking ghost, 
doe-eyed, stoop-shouldered, excessively thin. Having always 
read genius (and therefore an almost inhuman self-suffi- 
ciency) into this man's face, even before he had seen it, 
Tony could not comprehend what he found in it now: a 
curious distance or indifference but also a (propitiatory) 
appeal and an inward, shamefaced irony, like that of a 
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grown boy caught playing with dolls. It was a face which 
seemed always to promise a discovery: one had only to 
look closely and think hard. But how could one look 
closely, since one kept encountering those enormous eyes? 

"Aren't you going to our party?" 

"Of course/' said Tony. "Aren't you?" 

They laughed, examining each other. Pat explained, with 
something like sandpaper in her voice, that Tony was 
shocked at the suggestion that Pierre might not appear at 
his own party. For all his blather about personal freedom, 
supposedly inherent in the idea of Europe, he could not 
conceive such behavior! Tar ski admitted, in a confidential 
and flattering way, that he had been trying to make up his 
mind. He had been depressed at the prospect of seeing the 
same old people, who had been coming to his studio for so 
many years. . . . He took Tony's arm, and Pat's; they walked 
down the Rue de 1'Abbaye and turned right, toward the 
boulevard, in the little alley which is called (Tony bade her 
notice) the Street of the Scalded One. Tarski told how he 
had caught sight of them from the Rue Jacob and, despite 
the darkness, had recognized their tallness, their elegance 
and Pat's tweed coat. It was an excellent coat, he said, for 
it so perfectly expressed her. Seeing them had reminded 
him that there would be someone new at the party. 

Pat suddenly stopped and said: "Let's not go!" 

"Don't be absurd!" snapped Tony. 

She appealed to Pierre: "We could settle down some- 
where and talk!" 

Tarski looked at her oddly, his liquid eyes focusing for 
once; it was as though, having seen her a number of times, 
he had finally allowed her to penetrate. "Why don't you 
want to go?" he asked gently. He stepped back and made a 
broad, vague gesture, inviting her to consider herself: 
"Party dress, handsome coat and you've been to the hair- 
dresser!" 
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"Attention!" .said Tony comically, looking down at the 
asphalt. 'T a du caca de chien!" 

They locked arms again and, emerging on the boulevard, 
crossed over to the south side and walked up the Rue Du- 
four. Tony told them about the prim and fussy maid who, 
when his mother first brought him to Paris, took him to see 
the monuments but kept her own eyes glued to the side- 
walk, for fear of the caca de chien. It was not, after all, a 
very good story. There was a sudden constriction, a ten- 
sion, which they all felt without knowing precisely why, 
so that they fell silent, almost embarrassed, and welcomed 
diversions like the lighting of cigarettes and the mo- 
mentary disappearance of Tony (into a shop, to buy a 
bottle of cognac) and the passage of a young soldier and 
his girl, who were somehow managing to stagger down the 
street, their lips mingled in a kiss. It was clear, by the time 
they entered the courtyard, that Pat's feeling had intui- 
tively formulated their curious accord: none of them 
wanted to give himself to all those people and all that 
noise. They had found each other and they might, at last, 
have "settled down somewhere and talked." 

Might they have, really? Of course, there was a great 
deal to be said. Tony had been going to Pierre's studio 
regularly, but they had talked of nothing but colors and 
forms. On these, Pierre was illuminating and short so 
peremptory, in fact, that there seemed to be no way of re- 
lating his dicta to anything else. Nevertheless, although it 
was our young hero's disturbing impression that he never 
quite managed to fix the image of Pierre on his mind, to 
turn him into a seen and registered thing, there were 
problems enough in his painting to absorb Tony's atten- 
tion for the moment. It was Pat who, having stopped at 
the studio several times, in order to collect Tony and take 
him away, was the more preoccupied with Pierre's evasive- 
ness and "mystery". ... In any case, it was cold and they 
could not stand there all night, between two decisions. 
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After all, Tony said, Marie was expecting them. So they 
entered the ancient house and went up the dark, creaking 
stairway. 

At the mezzanine, the concierge poked her head out of 
a doorway and grumbled: "What comings and goings!" 
She scrutinized them, a wrinkled little face half-hidden by 
a dirty towel, which was wrapped around her head like a 
turban. "Is it you, Monsieur Tarski?" "Vanish, old witch," 
said Pierre, gently, as if this were a normal way to address 
a concierge. The mouselike head disappeared and the door 
slammed, but as they went up to the next landing, Tony 
heard the creak of the hinges again. Pierre explained that 
the woman was a police-informer, like most concierges in 
Paris, and impossibly confused by the events of the past 
few years. Now that the Germans were gone, she hadn't 
the faintest idea what she was expected to report. 

The door of the Tarski apartment was flung open and 
there was a sudden shower of light and voices. Tony no- 
ticed, as they went in, how tired and pale Pierre looked. 
Even bedraggled, in his shapeless gray trousers and brown 
corduroy jacket; his black overcoat, unbuttoned, was vio- 
lently frayed at the cuffs. Marie appeared, quite striking, 
in a black dress with a high neck and pearls, her face 
flushed and young again. She laughed at the sight of her 
husband and exclaimed: "Where in the world did you 
find that?" She took their coats, ushered them into a little 
room where half a dozen men and a few women, all un- 
known to Tony and Pat, were grouped around a fireplace; 
then into another room, which had no furniture except a 
broken divan, piled high with coats. She deposited their 
coats and turned to face the young Americans (Pierre had 
been left behind), saying: "Now you can kiss me, it's my 
birthday!" Her eyes were glittering curiously. They each 
kissed her on the cheek, in an odor of alcohol and perfume, 
and she suddenly burst into tears! She pushed them away, 
murmuring sob-choked phrases ("I'm such a stupid 
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bitch!"), and went into the next room, closing the door 
behind her. 

"I told youl" cried Pat. "O Tony, let's get out of here!" 

"But why?" he said, stupidly. "What did we do?" 

"There's something wrong between them," said Pat. 
"Isn't that obvious enough? We're just in the way!" 

"And what of all these people?" 

"They're also in the way!" 

"Don't be romantic/' said Tony and, as Pierre appeared, 
told him what had happened. "Pat thinks you're having 
a family row," he added frankly. "For goodness sakes, 
don't stand on ceremony, if you want us to go." 

Pat was outraged. "Really, Tony! That's not at all what 
I said!" 

Pierre frowned and said that no, they weren't having a 
quarrel. They never quarreled. Marie's nerves had been in 
a bad way, lately, for various unimportant reasons. For one 
thing, they were terribly broke. And all at once, he looked 
at them, first into Tony's eyes and then into Pat's. "Do you 
know," he said, "there's something you must understand 
about Marie and me." 

"Yes?" said Tony, like a wondering child. 

"We love each other," said Tarski. 

They found this, the first personal remark he had ever 
made to them, extremely difficult to take; not only because 
the words seemed outrageously to imply that no other man 
and woman in the world had ever loved each other, but 
also because the shamefaced irony immediately came over 
his face again and he looked away. It was as though, when 
finally he gave them something of his inwardness, he was 
obliged to spoil the gift by presenting it with a purposely 
underscored insincerity, like the man who gets down on 
his knees and burlesques a lover, waving his arms and 
comically mouthing his passion, to a woman he really loves. 
And yet Pat and Tony, standing there in an unpleasant 
haze of embarrassment, could make no mistake about it: 
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he obviously meant what he said. He meant it, but he did 
not explain it. He took their arms, saying: "Come on in 
and have a drink." 

"Yes," said Pat, with a sudden air of fatigue and aban- 
don. "Let's have a drink!" 

"Hold on a minute," protested Tony. "You're not just 
going to leave her in there?" 

"I know Marie," said Pierre, this time quite simply. 
"It's the best thing to do." 

So they went back, first to the little room and then, on 
the other side of the entrance, to the studio which, except 
for a few chairs and a great many unframed paintings, was 
entirely unfurnished. The paintings had been turned to 
face the walls. At the far end of the enormous room, in 
semidarkness, a great silken screen full of jagged holes had 
been set up to hide Tarski's easels, and his unfinished 
work. At the near end, a yellow light-bulb glowed from 
the wall. People were dancing around a phonograph, 
which had been placed on a chair. Pierre greeted everyone, 
with a decent and practised indifference, shaking hands 
and saying a few words to each. After a while, he filled a 
glass for Marie, from a bottle which stood perilously on 
the floor; but, on the point of leaving the room, he stopped 
and said to Pat: "Come along. You can be of help." 

"Do you think so?" said Pat, doubtfully. 

"Of course you can," urged Tony. 

So Pat took her glass and followed Pierre into the next 
room. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



JNfOW what is the problem? 

What are you going to do? Tony is beginning to wake up, 
in Tarski's fiat, the morning after the fateful party. Fan- 
tastic party, he murmurs or rather, he dreams into the 
pillow. Actually, he groans. Even before he wakes, his 
head is pounding, his muscles painfully constricted. Time's 
up. There is a confusion of voices, which seep into his 
consciousness. Carrots and green beans. Ninety francs a 
kilo! . . . The problem was to find the center of this shape- 
less evening. It was an experience, he priggishly told Marie, 
like -any other. Something to be understood. Marie kept 
coming back to him. There was a group around the phono- 
graph, listening to a haggard fellow who wore a strip of 
beard along his jawbone. And now, in his sleep, he remem- 
bers the group around the breathless newcomers, who an- 
nounced that the government had seized the Communist 
newspapers and fighting had broken out in the streets, near 
the offices of Ce Soir. Tony ran into the next room to in- 
form Pat, who already knew. Besides, there -was no fight- 
ing, really. Another group had formed around the fat 
novelist, Gerard, who kept lovingly stroking his bald head 
and removing his glasses. The haggard fellow was talking 
about the mystic efficacy of Art Tatum's left hand, and the 
decadence of Fats Waller. The Americans, he said, looking 
accusingly at Tony, knew nothing about le vrai jazz-hot. 
Gerard was describing how man, as transcendence and 
Seinverstandnis, was the only being whose very being in- 
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volved the placing-in-question of his being. "He doesn't 
smoke, he doesn't drink, he doesn't make love," said 
Marie. "Can you imagine such a bore?" Tony shook the 
man's hand, embarrassed, and turned away. Why did Marie 
insist on placing an invidious or frankly insulting formula 
between him and every man or woman he met? Pat was in 
the little room, to the right of the entrance, with Pierre 
and various others. She was drinking too much, Tony no- 
ticed. It always made her sick. And, in denouncing Moun- 
ier, the Communist poet, she was really going too far. After 
all, this man (whom she was calling a murderer) was Tar- 
ski's guest. . . . But where was the center? The sociologist, 
Flouquet, was very drunk: he kept running around the 
studio, sometimes sprawling on all fours, in pursuit of a 
terrified little cat. Marie followed him about for awhile, 
remonstrating with him, and explaining to everyone that 
Flouquet had been reduced to a state of utter passivity by 
his wife and was now obliged to vent his aggressive im- 
pulses on the cat. 

Perhaps Marie was the center. Every experience, he 
told Marie, had a center. Now, in his troubled half-sleep, 
the whole thing comes back to Tony, and with it an 
earlier sense of distress. He will have to face it. ... The 
problem, when Pat left him in order to see if she could 
"be of help/' was simply to shake off the queer tension 
they had felt in the courtyard, and fall in with the spirit 
of the evening. But what was the spirit of the evening? 
It was chilly, he was alone, the studio was filling with peo- 
ple who were neither quite known to him nor really mys- 
terious. So Tony stood rather disconsolately near the door 
and reflected on the alteration of his good humor. 

He had been very keen "in coming tonight, and Pat had 
been indifferent. These unspoken conflicts always jangled 
his nerves. Then they had run into Tarski and Pat had 
no longer wanted to come at all. Jangle, jangle. And fi- 
nally, there was Marie, who wept; and Pierre who suddenly 
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gave him the queer feeling of drifting into murky water, 
beyond his depth. The tyranny of other people's moods! 
So he stood, resentful and a little depressed, scarcely notic- 
ing the people who drifted past him, until Marie came into 
the studio and threw her arms about his neck. 

"Do you forgive me?" she asked, quite gaily. 

"Of course," said Tony, patting her back awkwardly 
with one hand, while he disengaged his glass with the 
other. "What was the matter?" 

"Nothing, really," she said. And, stepping back, she 
made a gesture, which he recognized as Tarski's: a broad 
sweep of the hand, exhibiting him to herself and to the 
studio. "Isn't he lovely? He's an American, his name is 
Tony and he's full of talent. Have you met everybody?" 

He opened his mouth to reply, but she cut him off: 
"Well, there will be time enough for that! Come help me 
get some food in here." And, on the way out, she added 
impudently, loud enough for everyone to hear: "Besides, 
no one has arrived yet, anyway!" 

He wanted to tell her that he hated that sort of thing. 
It made him writhe. For the moment, however, there 
wasn't time. Tony swallowed his cognac at one gulp, so 
as to free his hands for one end of the rickety little table, 
piled with bottles and glasses and olives and dingy-looking 
sandwiches, which he and Marie maneuvered carefully 
into the studio. Then, while he filled another glass with 
cognac, a crowd of hungry people gathered around the table 
and Marie made a flurry of introductions before she went 
off to answer the doorbell. Most of these faces seemed some- 
how familiar, perhaps because Tony had seen them in 
cafes along the Boulevard St. Germain and the Rue Jacob. 
They wore, sometimes quite without reason, a curiously 
uniform look of oddity, disorder and intelligence. But 
Marie, who was famous for this kind of performance, 
brought each vague face into sharp and memorable focus. 
It was a strange mixture of humor, inconscience and (by 
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the third ring of the bell) pure nastiness her victims 
wincing, laughing and urging her on. "This one is Alice 
Arbaud. No, the artificial blond. Take the lady's hand 
darling, and hold it where I can see. . . . This is Michel 

Ferol This is Mekni, the Tuareg poet " Each name 

was coupled with an absurdity, a vice or and this was the 
worst of all a dry "of no interest/' which consigned it to 
the final circle. After thus "meeting" six or seven evanes- 
cent characters, Tony was presented with something like 
ceremony to Mistouffle, a round-faced and respectably 
dressed man who came in trailing a sad-looking blond wife 
and Steepleton Boggs. "He was our best poet," said Marie, 
gravely. "I am raising a subscription to have him buried 
in the Pantheon." Mistouffle, fortunately, was already 
drunk, and while he announced that he was greatly hon- 
ored to make Tony's acquaintance, he added that what 
really interested him was finding a place to pee. "I go to 
pee," he said, bowing to Boggs, "secure in the knowl- 
edge that I have left you in the hands of a noble compa- 
triot." Marie took him by the hand and led him away. 
Boggs, of course, was a bore, and Tony soon escaped 
from him by dancing with Madame Mistouffle. The latter 
was obviously bailing with rage and not even remotely in- 
terested in Tony. So they danced in silence. Between rec- 
ords, she sat grimly and watched the door. Boggs, mean- 
while, told him what there was to know about Style and 
the problem of its editor. 

Where was the center? Tony looked into his glass of 
cognac as though he hoped to discover, somewhere within 
it, the reason for his exasperation and his vague alarm. 
Now Madame Mistouffle was talking acidly of Marie, 
whom she obviously suspected of having seductive designs 
on the poet. This might, another time, have seemed funny. 
It was a stupid and disjointed party, thought Tony, . . . 
Nevertheless, he had been at other stupid and disjointed 
parties; and none had ever given him this feeling of rest- 
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less disquiet, danger, whatever it was. Marie, he decided, 
was the center. Something had made her unhappy and 
something of her unhappiness was alive in the air, like 
bacteria. Pat came in with two empty glasses, which she 
filled. On her way out, she stopped to ask Tony what he 
was brooding about. He was delighted to see that she 
looked quite gay. "Don't drink too much/' he said, and 
when she was gone he explained to Madame Mistouffle 
that Pat was incapable of drinking and in fact rarely 
touched anything stronger than orange juice. 

"Do you love her?" asked Madame Mistouffle, 

Tony was so annoyed by this simple question that he 
stood up abruptly and told her that he wanted to dance. 
Madame Mistouffle got up; a rather handsome woman 
with blond hair and green eyes. She did not want to dance. 
As though yielding to an old yearning, she touched Tony's 
rather flamboyant bow tie. No Frenchman, she murmured, 
would ever dare put on such a thing. Marie came back, 
announcing that the door was to be left open, come what 
may, for she was tired of closing it behind all the petites 
natures who were already going home. Gratefully, Tony 
went to her, and asked to be rescued from Boggs and 
Madame Mistouffle. 

"What?" she said loudly, "Are they boring you? Poor 
lamb!" 

"Shh!" he hissed at her, so fiercely that she was startled 
and lost, for a moment, her look of mechanical gaiety and 
insouciance. She listened gravely, while he explained why 
he hated to hear her express her contempt for people; and 
why he believed in manners. But they were interrupted by 
Mistouffle, who came in with the editor of a well-known 
literary review, and announced that he proposed to retire 
to a bar. He had nothing against the present party, but 
there was only one place to pee in this interminable apart- 
ment. And since there was usually at least one person in it, 
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and one or more waiting desperately outside; and since he 
had strained his back trying to open a window. . . . 

"Jean," said Madame Mistouffle, with an air of making a 
great revelation, "do you see this boy? He's an American 
and he's in love with that American girl, the tall one. You 
must have noticed her." 

"Honored," said the poet, bowing deeply. 

"Do you know," said Marie, pensively, "I think one 
must be an American to be in love, nowadays. Everyone 
else is just too damn chi-chi or impotent or god knows 
what." 

However Marie meant this remark, Madame Mistouffie 
took it to heart. She hissed something at Marie, walked out 
of the studio and slammed the door. There was a moment 
of grim silence. Then the editor said: "Salut! The last of 
the Mohicans!" and bowed to Tony. 

"Repository of our ancient virtue/' said the poet. 
"Salut!" 

They turned and left the studio. Tony said: "For god- 
sakes, go tell them you didn't mean it, tell them you're 
sorry!" so urgently that Marie followed them out to the 
entrance. 

He went to the table, filled his glass and sat down to 
watch the few couples there were only four now who 
were still turning around and around on the floor. It was 
scarcely more than midnight, but the party was dying. 
Mekni, the Tuareg poet, was sleeping in a corner. Tony 
sat there rather glumly, then tried circulating a bit and 
decided at last that it was late enough: he and Pat could 
decently go home. He went into the little room, but Pat 
did not want to go. She was expounding her politics, in 
bad French, a little drunkenly, but with unusual gusto. . . . 
There was now a general movement toward the door. 
Tony stood for a moment in the entrance, with Marie, 
telling some of the people he had met so unpropitiously 
that he was sorry they had had so little time to talk. Marie 
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thought the Mistouffle incident was very funny. "Lois had 
the idea that I was betraying a confidence," she laughed. 
"But it was the farthest thing from my mind! I'd com- 
pletely forgotten her silly little secrets!" 

Her perfume, somehow, had been renewed. It was very 
good, and Tony told her so. "Such a sweet boy/' she mur- 
mured, radiant, as they went back into the studio. "I 
could eat him up!" Pat was happy, slaying dragons. Marie 
was happy, in her perfume. Where was the center? Perhaps 
it was only a party, after all, like the others. 



And now the night narrowed down to Marie and a 
couple dancing around and around in the studio his lips 
in her ear, her lips in his neck and the sleeping Mekni 
on the floor and a bottle of rum, which grew lighter and 
lighter; and the party, the strange, confused party which 
had somehow never got started, dwindled to a vague won- 
der and an odor of extinguished cigarettes. How unlike 
the electric evenings that Phineas used to talk about! And 
how strange that all these people, whose books and paint- 
ings had furnished Tony's mind for so many years, should 
drift in and out, as through a kind of limbo where every- 
one so excessively! knew everyone else! It was two 
o'clock and Tony, feeling his voice grow thick, gathered 
himself to go. But Marie looked so panic-stricken at this 
prospect that he filled their glasses again and asked his 
questions. The truth was that he was filled with wonder, 
he felt there was something he had failed to understand; 
and he did not want to go. 

Now the night narrowed down to Marie, who was sud- 
denly exhausted. She stretched herself out on two chairs, 
her head in Tony's lap, the colorless veil of her lashes 
drawn over her bright blue eyes. She told him that it was 
absurd to have expected to talk to Torres, or Hardouin, or 
Mistouffle, on a night like this. Let him find them alone 
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and talk to them, since he was so sure they had something 
to tell him* But Pierre's only point, in inviting them all at 
once, was that they all looked and were so silly, once they 
were together. So lost and unhappy. In the old days, Pierre 
would not have allowed his best friend in the studio, if he 
did not think the man "fitted," on that particular evening. 
Now he wandered around St. Germain des Pres, announc- 
ing in every cafe that there would be drinks and music 
chez lui, on Saturday night; and half the time, he would 
not even show up himself. It was a kind of joke, which did 
not amuse him. Did Tony not realize that Pierre was ter- 
ribly ill? 

She took his cool hand and drew it across her forehead. 
The bones of her face were high and sharp, under her hot 
skin. He suddenly found her immensely appealing, like an 
unhappy little girl, and wanted desperately to make her 
feel that he liked her, that the important thing in people 
was the infinite variety and subtlety of the ways in which 
one could like them, in spite of all. He talked to her of 
the shallowness of postwar, world's-end romanticism, with 
everyone "lost" and "desperate" and "terribly ill." It was 
unworthy of her, if only because it was so grotesquely out 
of date. Marie startled him, at this, with a staccato burst of 
laughter which, coinciding with the momentary silence of 
the phonograph, filled the studio with its harshness. A 
little annoyed, he told her that Hardouin's last play for 
example was "a very damned good one," and that mattered 
more than anything she might interpolate into his private 
life. She snorted, with the same unbecoming constriction 
of her features, and asked him to tell her what he had been 
doing, during the war. 

He told her, and the time went by and the bottle grew 
lighter. Now they were alone in the studio with the sleep- 
ing heap of Mekni. The phonograph was still. 

"You see," she said pensively, "while you were fighting 
the war, they were all locked in the prison of France. Only 
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towards the end could they do anything, In their famous 
Resistance! Naturally they made very good books and very 
good paintings. There was nothing else for them to do. 
But the important thing is not to make one thing or an- 
other, the important thing is know how to live. Hardouin 
is not a machine for writing plays, he writes plays in order 
to live. And what happens? Any little guttersnipe can 
make him unhappy!** 

"What you forget," Tony began but she interrupted 
him vehemently: 

"They don't know how, I tell you! They don't know 
how! And since they don't believe in the future or posterity 
through their work or God or anything else, the only thing 
that matters is knowing how! Mounier, at least, writes it 
all off and does what his party tells him to do. He believes 
in History! But the others are all back in their prison 
again, and so bored with their pictures and books!" She 
twisted her face around on his lap, spreading her golden 
hair over his knees, and launched into a new series of 
"presentations/' growing almost gay and, in any case, very 
much awake, in the process. How intimately she knew 
them, these friends of hers, their sexual habits and miser- 
able little vanities, all the marshy geography o their de- 
spairl One was impotent, and kept trying to find a mistress 
who would help him recover his youth. With gruesome 
results. Another could not get through the day without a 
full bottle of brandy between breakfast and lunch. Still 
another had a terror of solitude and could not even write 
except in a room filled with people. And the couples! 
each existed only in order to create a more intimate little 
hell! Appalled, he listened to all this until she began to 
speak of Pierre. Of his improvidence, his absence, of what 
she called his "madness," and the burden of keeping him 
and their little son alive. All at once, she sounded almost 
comically like a long-suffering wife. The treasures of 
courage and devotion she had expended on that that 
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fool! Abandoning her career (she had wanted to be an 
actress) and leaving her first husband; hiding Pierre and 
his son during the war and, even before the war, submit- 
ting to all his crazy experiments, from vegetarianism and 
telepathy to spending a year in a mountain cabin, without 
seeing another human being for weeks. . . . Now Tony 
realized that these were, after all, only "presentations." 
And since he had come to feel, as she heaped her wit and 
mockery on Pierre, that the only entirely simple thing 
about this woman was the love she bore her husband, he 
was able to discount all the rest. Tony was, after all, a 
pleasant and rather happy young man; and he preferred 
to discount the rest. So he leaned over her, like a miser 
over a pot of gold, and said: 

"Stop it!" 

She took his head in her hand and pulled his lips down 
to hers. He kissed her, breathing her perfume and feeling 
wonderfully drunk and alive. Then he drew back his head 
and shook himself, like a young dog, saying: 

"Do you think you could stand on your feet?" 

"I don't know/' she said. "Do you really like us, Pierre 
and me?" 

"Very much," he said gravely. 

"I like Americans," she said pensively. "They make me 
feel that there are still men, living in the world. . . . The 
only trouble is that most of them are so idiotic!" 

He pushed her off his lap and they stood up, laughing at 
what she had said and their own dizziness, and the un- 
certainty of their legs. They stood there, recovering their 
equilibrium, while she explained in drunken detail how 
the studio was furnished, before the war. It was almost 
four o'clock in the morning. There had been an Empire 
commode in this corner and green drapes at the windows 
(which 'now had no drapes at all). There had been a mar- 
velous tapestry, designed by Pierre and a great many things 
she had collected, year after year, at the fleamarket. The 
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Germans had carted everything off, for Pierre was a half- 
Jew and a degenerate artist to boot. Had Tony ever seen 
the murals Pierre had painted in the baby's room? They 
were badly in need of cleaning the militiamen had 
thrown beer bottles at them but Pierre insisted that the 
stains made amusing patterns. 

She took him by the hand and they set off on a tour of 
the apartment, which turned out to be enormous. The 
little room, on the right of the entrance, was deserted now, 
and the fire was out. The rooms beyond, which seemed to 
succeed each other indefinitely, were very cold. Most of 
them were unfurnished, like the studio, except for a bed 
or a cot or a few chairs. The sudden frigid mustiness made 
Tony feel rather ill, but he stumbled after Marie, under- 
standing less and less of what she said. At one point, they 
stopped at a bathroom door and there was Tarski, holding 
Pat's head over the washbowl. Pierre turned around and 
grinned, but the sight of Pat being sick made Tony so 
dizzy that the room spun over and he found himself sitting 
on the floor. 

"American vitality!" Pierre (or was it Marie?) seemed to 
be saying. "A fine pair you are!" 

Then suddenly Tony realized that Pat was dressed in a 
pair of enormous pyjamas and he got up, shakily, saying: 
"My god, how the devil shall I ever get her home?" Pat 
choked and spit again, which made Tony close his eyes, 
turning green, and move away. Marie took him by the 
hand again and led him through room after empty room. 
It was like a dream, in the midst of which he stopped drift- 
ing through space and discovered that she was weeping 
again, quite uncontrollably. He took her hands from her 
face and saw that it was utterly destroyed by her weeping. 
She refused to say why. "O Tony, I'm such a stupid fool!" 
And then, when he was beginning to get angry at his help- 
lessness, she suddenly reconstructed her face again and 
laughed loudly at something he had done and they moved 
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onward as in a dream of floating, he wondering with 
drunken persistence how the devil he would ever get Pat 
home and she telling him that there were plenty of beds in 
the house and that if he got sick, when she had every inten- 
tion of putting him to bed, she would never speak to him 
again in her life. 



And now it is morning, almost noon, and he opens his 
eyes. He lifts his face from the pillow, turns his body over 
and feels the shock of Marie's burning nakedness, under 
the dirty-gray sheets. She is lying on her back, her golden 
hair spilled madly over the pillow, her arm shielding the 
light from her eyes. She is talking to the concierge, whose 
mouselike head is still wrapped in the same dirty towel. 
Tony closes his eyes again and groans. 

"Shh!" says Marie, interrupting her conversation with 
the concierge. She puts one arm under the nape of his neck 
and moves his head over, to rest on her shoulder. "We'll 
get you some coffee in a moment/* Now the perfume of her 
hair and her neck fills him with images of the night: the 
precise way she undressed him and put him to bed and 
how he ceased being drunk, in her arms. He remembers 
in detail the way they made love, how she laughed at his 
grimness, her desire and her multiple presence, her way of 
filling the bed and the room and all the blackness of the 
night. "I wasn't drunk," he said aloud. "I was perfectly 
responsible!" 

"Shh!" says Marie. "Stop groaning and try to sleep!" 
She is talking to the concierge about the price of vege- 
tables. The concierge, who has just been to the market, 
stands at the window and peeps into the courtyard and 
swears, over and over, that carrots and green beans are 
sixty and ninety francs a kilo. "Can you imagine?" she 
says. "Not diamonds and pearls! Carrots and green beans!" 
Tony groans again, his head bursting, and says: 
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"What happened to Pat?" 

"She's inside/' says Marie. And, to the concierge: "Are 
they still sleeping?" 

"Still sleeping," says the concierge, peering out of the 
window. 

"Together?!" whispers Tony, weakly. 

"You needn't be upset," says Marie. "You're a much 
better lover than Pierre." 

Now here we are, thinks poor Tony. What the devil are 
we going to do? He has a sudden, incongruous vision of 
Boggs, in his white chamois vest and his boutonniere. He 
had told Boggs that Phineas W. Strauss liked nothing bet- 
ter than a bright and early caller. And young Steepleton 
had promised to present himself, before the clock struck 
ten in the morning. To talk to Phineas about Style. 

"Sixty and ninety francs a kilo," mutters the concierge, 
wiping her hooked nose with her crooked fingers. "Carrots 
and green beans!" 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



RETROSPECTIVELY, i see 

my little study, where Tony was to find refuge all that aft- 
ernoon and evening, and I am aghast at the endlessness of 
what I must reveal there. For now that our youthful Amer- 
icans have involved us so intimately in the crucial experi- 
ence of the love they bear for each other, we have a right to 
know who they are. Indeed, it is our duty, as citizens of 
the Republic, to demand an explanation! These young 
people alter our meaning, they are of our history, they 
represent (and perhaps not so infinitesimally as you think) 
something of our adventurousness and our moral confu- 
sion. What business do they have, then, behaving as they 
do? 

Fortunately, I too am on the scene. My credentials are 
every bit as good as theirs. And I am as appalled as you are 
to see how crowded my little study is, with my death and 
Tony's life, with the strange absence of Boggs and Pat's 
guilty pride, the inconscience of Mireille and a host of 
horribly expensive (and therefore propitiatory) roses. But 
where in the world shall I begin? ... I began, that after- 
noon, lost in the serious and the quotidian, in my job, in 
Mireille, in the coveted apartment upstairs. Tony, who was 
not yet old enough to distinguish between the serious and 
the profound, was simply lost in his life. He was sitting at 
my desk, scribbling frantically and talking to himself, tear- 
ing up paper and scribbling again. New York had been 
buried (we heard) under a blizzard; only the tower of the 
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Empire State Building emerged from the snow. But Tony 
had brought a paradoxical spring to Paris. My window was 
a j ar i n December! so that an insidious hint of mild air 
came in to displace the mustiness of my mezzanine. The 
light-gray shadows of the afternoon played around Tony's 
head. His face was tense, his eyes gleamed; he was full of 
an unusual tautness of purpose, which did not become his 
easy grace. 

Mireille, stretched out on the divan, was unaware or the 
Incongruity of Tony and his mood. She lay there, munch- 
ing an apple and occasionally proclaiming that Tony was 
too devastating for words. Mireille had appeared, presum- 
ably, in answer to the summons of an unspeakable dream 
which had awakened me, an hour or so before, just as she 
crossed the threshold. And while I was out hunting for a 
cheap place to buy roses, along came Tony and of course 
she let him in. 

"Just look at him/' she kept saying, taking enormous 
bites of her apple. "I could eat him up! No, he is too lovely 
to eat. I would just lick him with precaution and conserve 
him longly. Like a lollipop!'* 

This drivel prompted me to remind Mireille, with a 
wealth of eipgram and literary allusion which was wasted 
on her, that she was as vulgar as Tony was beautiful. Alas, 
she only smiled at her apple and took another yawning 
bite. Mireille was as plump and blond as ever, her nose 
was too small, her mouth too big, her legs too short. She 
had a happy, purring look, which made me wonder what 
she had been up to, these past few weeks. Of course her 
happiness may simply have been anticipatory. Ah Mireille! 
Although at bottom she awakened only indifference in me 
(my study was filled with my death), I had a compulsion 
to know her minutely. Now there was this instant of her 
past between us, which meant that we were not yet prop- 
erly reconciled. I wished Tony would finish his letter and 
leave us alone. 
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In addition to Tony and Mireille, the perfection of my 
bricolage, the prolongation of my treacherous dream, there 
were the two dozen roses. Red roses at Mireille's feet, on 
the end-table next to the divan. White roses in a glass vase 
on the desk, throwing a shadow across Tony's face. 

Two dozen roses at sixty francs apiece! 

I was sitting in the big leather armchair, with a pad of 
ruled paper on my knee. Since I could not be alone with 
Mireille (poor Tony was in such a state, it would have 
been indecent to turn him out) I thought that I might at 
least get on with my work. But it was difficult to concen- 
trate, even to achieve that minimal attention which was 
required for my weekly slop-column. On the pad, after a 
series of notes on play openings, art exhibitions and politi- 
can anecdotes, I had written: Dear friends, Adorable 
Public, we have reached the parting of our ways. 

Being a writer, I tend to believe in what I have written. 
Being P. W. Strauss, I tend to believe in nothing else. I 
was quite convinced that my Notes, this week, would bring 
about a revolution in reporting, a new form of art. But 
who would dare print them? 



From Anthony Farnese to Patricia Matford^ in a clean, 
careful hand, undated,, via pneumatique: 

Dearest Pat, 

As you will see from the address on the envelope, I am 
at Phineas' place. I'm sending this by pneu so that you won't 
worry about my absence and to the hotel, for I do suppose 
(and hope) that you've got home by now. Aside from this, I 
have nothing much to say, at this point, nothing coherent 
at least, except that I have been meditating furiously on 
what has happened and feel that it is not good. I'm not 
angry, or anything of the sort, just mixed up, and I think 
we ought to get away from all this, away from Paris, and 
meditate together. I think we have got past the stage where 
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this kind of adventure can bring us anything of value. (At 
least I have.) All this probably sounds dark and obscure 
and it is dark and obscure. We must make certain things 
clear in our minds and the only way we can do that, it seems 
to me, is by putting a certain distance between us and Paris, 
the Tarskis, St. Germain des Prs, etc. We might go south, 
for example, or even fly to Morocco for a few weeks or so. 
It would be very beautiful down there at this time of the 
year, providing we can round up enough francs. Do you 
agree? 

Love, 

Tony 

P.S. Write to me chez Phineas, by pneu. I think they take 
pneus until six P.M. Or call, but not right away aftef we've 
had a chance to catch our breath a bit (Dan ton 31.41). I'm 
giving our opera tickets to Phineas, so that perhaps I shall 
be alone here tonight. I think we ought to leave immedi- 
ately, i.e. Tuesday or Wednesday at the latest. If, after re- 
ceiving this, you see either of the T's again today, please 
tell them I'm sorry I dashed off the way I did, without even 
drinking Marie's coffee. There are moments when one has to 
be alone, in the interest of clarity. Darling, darling Pat, 
please don't be upset, these things just happen. 

All my love, 

T 



And now the afternoon lengthened into the early eve- 
ning and my study was filled with our waiting. Tony, al- 
though he refused to admit it, even to himself, was wait- 
ing for Pat. He was not distressed by the fact that he did 
not know what to think; what struck him as truly mon- 
strous was that he did not know what to feel. I, on the 
other hand, was waiting for Mireille, for the apartment 
upstairs, for Tony's story (the bare facts of which he had 
already blurted out) and, please excuse my insistence, for 
my death. 

I am an old man. I have learned how to wait. 
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His letter sealed, our young hero ducked out to mail it 
at the Observatoire postal station. Since it was a pneu (i.e. 
a letter dispatched from station to station through suction 
tubes) it would reach Pat's hotel in an hour or so. All was 
in order, including my work which (as usual) was getting 
nowhere. Mireille, I was absurdly grateful to note, had no 
desire to go to the Opera on this, the first evening of her 
return to my bosom. It is true, of course, that she had 
never liked the Opera anyway. Unable to bear the idea of 
wasting the tickets, I went downstairs and handed them 
over to the concierge, pointing out that I could probably 
have got them reimbursed, if I wanted to take the trouble. 

"Gather your roses while you may," I told her, benignly. 
"The Opera will improve your disposition/* 

She thanked me profusely and then, as I turned to go, 
gave me (with a perfidious air of commiseration) the dis- 
astrous news. Under the weight of this blow, I staggered 
upstairs to the mezzanine. Mireille was puttering around 
the kitchen, rearranging pots, pans and crockery, and 
taking inventory for dinner. She had a way of singing 
ancient music-hall jingles, off-key. Now, as I announced 
the catastrophe, she continued to hum: G'est un petit vin 
blanc y qu'on boit sous la tonnelle. I told her that Madame 
Latapie's sister, a refugee from Indo-China, had suddenly 
appeared on the scene with a ten-year old daughter, a 
canary, and a mountain of luggage. Madame Latapie in- 
sisted on living with her sister, whom she had neither seen 
nor heard from in fifteen years; and she doubted whether 
the apartment in Neuilly would be spacious enough for 
them all. She doubted, forsooth! An apartment which had 
already cost me a fortune, and untold anguish! And now 
that there was a refugee upstairs, they could not be evicted, 
under French law, though they refused to pay their rent 
from now till the walls collapsed. 

Mireille, never ceasing to hum Un petit vin blanc, 
listened carefully and bade me note (since we had fre- 
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quently argued about French colonial policy) that the first 
cause of this disaster was an Indo-Chinese rebel, one Ho- 
Chi-Minh, And finally she informed me that she had a 
friend in the prefecture who might be able to arrange the 
whole matter. This sudden appearance of a friend in the 
prefecture struck me as rather odd. I pressed her with 
questions. Who was he? What did he look like? When had 
she met him? Mireille continued to hum, and to prepare 
our dinner. 

Tony came back, distraction upon distraction. He was 
looking tired and disheveled, his bright bow tie askew. He 
wanted to know if anyone had called. (The pneu, of course, 
had not yet reached the hotel, but Pat may well have 
guessed where he was.) I wondered aloud, in my fake in- 
nocence, why he did not simply go to the hotel and wait, 
since he was so very anxious to see Pat. 

The point, said Tony, pressing his eyeballs with his 
thumb and index finger, was precisely that he did not want 
to see Pat. He made this remark with a heavy, portentous 
air, so that I knew my story was on the way. And then he 
began to pace the floor. 

I am an old man. I know how to wait. But now it was 
Tony's waiting which was palpable in the apartment. It 
spread with him from corner to corner of my study, it in- 
sinuated itself into the kitchen, where he asked Mireille 
for a glass of water and Mireille, for a moment, stopped 
humming. It flowed like a current over the back of my 
armchair, on which Tony leaned briefly, inquiring with 
wan humor and even fainter interest whether I had yet 
found a way to substitute, for the usual tripe, my own 
personal guts. 

I bide my time, I told him grimly. The trouble, this 
week, was that the usual tripe was impressive: the seizure 
of an edition of Ce Soir, the new law for the repression of 
rebellion, the mobilization of eighty thousand reservists. 
This was hardly the week for new departures. And I had 
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received a cable requesting a complete account of a signi- 
ficant new element in the situation: for the first time in 
decades vast numbers of French workers perhaps the 
majority of the General Federation of Labor were refus- 
ing to obey the strike orders of their own unions. 

How the devil, in the midst of all this, did Pat find lei- 
sure for sentimental complications? 

For a long moment, Tony ignored this innocent ques- 
tion. He went to the window behind my desk and stood 
there, gazing out. The air was incredibly balmy, but the 
odd thing was that, in place of the Paris which was usually 
on the other side of the glass pane, there was nothing but 
blankness. Then slowly the far sidewalk of the boulevard 
swung back into position, and the square of blue-gray sky, 
just over Tony's right ear. . . . Our hero was obliged to ad- 
mit that he did not know if there was anything sentimen- 
tal in Pat's behavior. And what of his own? He felt, strange 
as it might seem, simply available, disponible, his pores 
all open, as when he had first set foot on foreign soil dur- 
ing the war; as for Marie, he could either forget her or 
become fixated on her (O the barbarous language of our 
American youth!) depending on how Pat reacted. The 
latter had always made a defiant point of his freedom to 
do as he pleased, in these matters; but oceans and conti- 
nents had separated them, in recent years, and what wor- 
ried him now was the conclusion he drew from his relative 
wealth of experience, namely that neither partner in a 
couple ever did precisely as he pleased. The very essence 
of the couple, even of an aggressively "modern" one like 
theirs, was the tacit pact into which two beings entered, 
each binding himself to do nothing without reference to 
the other. But what was the reference, in Pat's behavior, 
to him? 

This, he said, struggling with the idea, was the great 
question. The key to the whole affair. Tony had always 
claimed, more seriously than not, that Pat (like his mother) 
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had a thousand secret ways of binding him to her. And 
now he was tempted to believe that Pat could have had 
no other motive, in giving herself to Pierre, than to demon- 
strate Tony's freedom. But in demonstrating his freedom 
she bound him further. And was this not, he thought, his 
brain reeling, precisely what he wanted? And what of her 
freedom? How did he feel about that? He felt, to begin 
with, a terror for her. But, for the rest, he did not know, 
he really did not know. . . . Tony was quite aware that 
there was little or no relation between all this and every- 
thing he had ever read, or been taught, about love. But 
there, he muttered, half-aloud, it is. That was the state of 
his feeling, or nonfeeling, whatever one wished to call it. 
The whole thing was deeply disquieting. He shook his 
head and turned away from the window. 

I continued to bide my time. My chief purpose was to 
encourage the flow of this interesting gibberish; and my 
method was to show that Tony was more anxious to pur- 
sue the discussion than I. ... What then, returning to 
things that mattered, should I tell my poor swindled 
readers, my adorable public, who had been waiting so long 
for my guts? That I was preparing to serve them Tony's? 
There is Le Maitre de Santiago -, said our hero, distractedly, 
for he had lately become an admirer of Henry de Mon- 
therlant. The opening of Montherlant's play was in the 
nature of a demonstration, since its author had been black- 
listed for his attitude under the German occupation. Thus, 
in the midst of the strike-offensive, the antistalinist forces 
were sealing their social peace, etcetera. I agreed. But, aside 
from all that, the play was a masterpiece: the classical 
purity of the form and the nobility of the language, the 
almost maniacal insistence on an old ideal of self-conse- 
cration all these, taken together, constituted a moral 
act. In fact, the very strategy of the play was to reveal the 
essentially ethical content of the concept we call style. 
Tony, I suggested perfidiously, might well have some 
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valuable notions, now, about Montherlant's message 
about the relation, say, between moral confusion and a 
certain "modern" style. And I paused, at this point. But 
our hero frowned so ferociously that I made haste to go 
on. ... Seen from another point of view, Montherlant's 
play might be bracketed with Gide's new book, Thesee. 
The youth of France, which had been bobbing wildly 
about in the froth of ephemeral movements, reviews, 
novelties, isms, now were suddenly reminded that the pay- 
off the only one was the work, the Monumentum. 

"And who is it," said Tony sharply, with surprisingly 
intense irritation, "who always insists that the pay-off is 
one's life, and not anyone's work?" He glared at me. 
"Really, Phineas! Who?" 

"Who?" I replied imperturbably, out of the clarity of 
my conscience. 

"The gentlemen are served," said Mireille, rapping the 
final spoon on the table. 

"One's single, irreplaceable life!" snapped Tony, mim- 
icking me. He now wore a nasty leer, which quite trans- 
figured him. He was almost ugly. 

"Just look at him," sighed Mireille, running her pink 
tongue over her full red lips. "Yum, yum, yum!" And, in 
sheer exuberance, she burst into song: 

C'est un petit vin blanc 
Qu'on boit sous la tonnelle 
Lorsque les filles sont belles 
Du cote de No gent. . . . 

And so we sat down to dinner, each of us rather excited, 
but each excited for reasons of his own. 



CHAPTER NINE 



JUROM Patricia Matford to 

Anthony Farnese, barely legible, in pencil, undated, de- 
livered to the concierge by messenger from the Hotel 
Montparnasse des Beaux-Arts: 

Dear Tony: 

You are behaving in a silly fashion but I haven't properly 
got time to scold you, because I left the T's together at the 
Reine Blanche and I somehow feel that it is cruel to leave 
them alone together now. They love each other in a desper- 
ate, old-fashioned uncomprehending sort of way, like Eur- 
opeans, and I can't help thinking that all this is more of a 
shock to them than to us. This despite Marie's hard-boiled 
airs and despite or rather because of the fact that they are 
really incapable of discussing it really, and can only pretend 
that nothing has happened at all. I don't mean that this is 
not a shock to me but you know perfectly well what I mean. 
I am scribbling this as fast as my hand can trot, having 
come here simply to change clothes and in the ardent hope 
of finding you (there is a letter from your mother by the 
way and since you haven't answered her last one I think 
you ought to do so immediately I cannot understand how 
you can be so wantonly neglectful of her). All this is fright- 
fully mixed up but I expect to see you later this evening, so 
there's no point going into long explanations. It's so stupid 
this business of pompously writing to each other when we 
are practically within shouting distance. I refuse to write 
another word, except to say that we shall be dining at the 
Petit St. Benoit. If you miss us there, we shall be at the Bar 
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Vert, much as I hate it. And finally (it's Marie who set up this 
itinerary, I didn't have time to argue with her) we'll go to 
the Mephisto and wait for you at the bar. You know how I 
despise these places and the least you might do is not to 
keep us waiting too long. 

For goodness sakes what is this nonsense about going 
away? 

Yours, 

Pat 

P.S. I absolutely insist that you say nothing about all 
this to Phineas. The very fact that I should have to tell you 
this is awful, really. How can you bear to have your private 
life bandied about by people who are constitutionally un- 
able to understand it? 

P.P.S. Robert has promised to deliver this himself, and 
while he's about it he might as well take your mother's let- 
ter too. Really, the more I reflect the more I'm convinced 
she was right in saying that you are not yet mature enough 
for marriage! If you can't be sure of your love for rne here, 
what good will it do to be perfectly idyllic in Morocco? Or 
are you suggesting that we spend our lives in Morocco? 

Pierre and Marie are expecting you. PLEASE COME 
SOON! ! 

P 



From Mrs. Hattie (Smith) Farnese, widow of Paolo 
Farnese (di Borgo) to her son Anthony, in clear, ornate 
script, via airmail, from the United States: 

December 10, 1947 
My beloved son, 

I went to Chicago over the week end to commune in our 
beautiful Bahai temple (which is nearing completion, thanks 
to the devotion of the faithful everywhere) and to attend a 
regional meeting of the Women's Cultural Aid Society. Your 
father used to laugh at the C.A.S, What would he say now 
that we have two thousand members in the Great Lakes 
Region alone? When I returned here yesterday morning, I 
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was sure there would be a letter from you. You can imagine 
my disappointment. The week end was wonderfully inspir- 
ing, but I'm afraid there is little left of my inspiration today. 
Mrs. Schiller, in whom I confided my feelings, said: God 
makes children insensitive to the sufferings of their parents 
because, if they knew what we went through, they would 
never have children of their own. So true, so sadly true. 
Tony dear, you know how I disapprove of the nagging to 
which most mothers subject their offspring, but it seems to 
me that some of the points I mentioned in my last letter 
were important enough to merit a reply. I cannot believe 
that you are growing cold to me, for you are my whole life. 
I have always felt that my motherhood, as Tagore would 
say, was "wonderfully ecstatic in your love." It is not love 
you lack, but practicality. Tonight I am giving a report to 
the Book Club on a remarkable article in Psychological 
Digest called "Don't be a Wack!" which says that the essence 
of practicality is in knowing what is important and what 
is not. So very true. You resemble your poor dear father in 
this, as in so many respects, for you have an artistic and 
mystical temperament which will give you the blessed faculty 
of influencing the lives of your fellow men. But the price 
you have to pay, I fear, is the total neglect of your own. So 
please, son, "allow yourself to be ruled," as Shakespeare so 
aptly puts it, and think carefully of what I said in my last 
letter. 

The concert season in our little "Athens of the Middle 
West" (the slogan you used to laugh at is coming true!) has 
been simply glorious, although perhaps not up to Patricia's 
ultra-advanced taste (?) We have asked Edna St. Vincent 
Millay to lecture on behalf of the U.N. Children's Appeal, 
but she hasn't answered as yet. All this should absorb me, 
but my heart just is not in it. We hear the most alarming 
reports from Europe, strikes, sabotage, threats of war and 
revolution sometimes I wonder whether poor old Mrs. 
Stokes isn't right when she says that Armageddon is soon to 
come. And then, too, I am so worried about my wayward 
boy. He has certainly chosen a dangerous moment to make 
his "grand tour"! 
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But I promise not to go on and on about that again! 

Tony, dear Tony, please don't misunderstand what I said 
in my last letter about Patricia. Patricia is a darling sweet 
girl, and it is certainly not her fault if her father died of al- 
coholism, which I believe is an hereditary disease. Never- 
theless, I sometimes wonder whether her behavior has been 
quite frank, in all this. For example, when she went to Paris 
she must have known that you would go galloping off after 
her. And I must say I rather resented her joining the Wacs, 
during the war,, especially at the end when, with a whole 
world to choose from, you were both assigned to the very 
same town. (This may have been an accident but anyway 
the mission of women is to stop these senseless wars, not to 
participate in them!) 

What I cannot understand, circumstances being what 
they are (Patricia was frank, at least, about that), is why you 
are in such a hurry. If you must marry a girl from Benning- 
dale, why do so in Paris? Why not at least wait until you get 
home, if only out of deference to your mother? 

I must leave you now, darling boy. My life is as busy as 
ever. The Wednesday Club is meeting at Mrs. Burdett's this 
week, and I've promised to bring some silver and help with 
the refreshments. Did I tell you that Mr. Burdett has sud- 
denly developed a psychosis? He has a persecution complex 
and an extraordinary compulsion to break windows. Dr. 
Lewis says that it's nothing a good hunting-trip won't cure, 
but Mrs. Burdett is insisting the poor man go to St. Louis 
to consult a psychoanalyst. 

Enjoy yourself, son, live to the full, create! We Americans 
must learn to live in the "swirling currents of our time." 
And please, please, please write to your unhappy mother, 
whose tender love follows you, wherever you go. 

Have you received the underwear I sent last month? 
Love and kisses, . 

M 



We talked and talked, to diminishing purpose, swerving 
around the problem. By now I possessed Tony's story. 
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Having read Pat's letter, however, I wore my triumph 
modestly, feeling honor-bound to be discreet. 

"So you are leaving?" I said, looking very ostensibly at 
my watch. "I should imagine they are still at that disgust- 
ing little bar." 

"I didn't say I was leaving." 

"Hmm. Well, I suppose you can sleep on the couch." 

"Thanks. I'm not the least bit sleepy." 

Etcetera. 

The futility of this conversation was especially painful 
to Mireille, who understood hardly a word of it. We were 
back in my haunted salon, digesting a surprisingly good 
dinner (consumed, I must admit, without much help from 
Tony). From time to time, my somnolent passion, who was 
stretched out langorously on the above-mentioned couch, 
roused herself to protest. "Mais f pige pas VAngliche, 
moil Vous ne pouvez pas etre polis, au moinsT* This 
spoken with the upper lip drawn back and the voice 
raucous, in a purposely exaggerated Parigot accent in- 
spired me to a hasty summary of our dialogue in French. 
Mireille was aware, consequently, that this impossibly beau- 
tiful boy was involved in what she called a drame du senti- 
ment, which meant a lover's quarrel: and that he was 
debating whether or not to go forth into the night, where 
the issue of this drama was (perhaps) awaiting him. This 
was interesting, but vague; and there they go speaking 
English again. Mireille closed her bright blue eyes. 

"I am astonished," I was remarking, "to see you in such 
a state. You're quite out of character it's disconcerting/' 

"How do you mean?" 

"You are stalled, stymied, that's what I mean. Normally, 
you go from triumph to triumph simply by following 
your instincts." 

"Do I?" said Tony distractedly. And then he snapped: 
"But that's not true! I haven't the faintest idea what you 
mean by instinct. I try to behave reasonably, that's all." 
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"You were not very reasonable last night." 

"I was drunk. No, that's not true either! I was drunk, 
but perfectly aware of what I was doing. There is nothing 
reasonable or unreasonable about what happened last 
night. It just happened. The time to be reasonable is now. 
I mean, reasonableness is a quality of discourse, or of 
planned behavior. You don't suppose we planned what 
happened, do you?" 

"What is he babbling about, poor lamb?" asked Mireille. 

"He's speaking nonsense," I told her. "Like many young 
Americans, he believes that the Couple is planned and 
constructed, as one builds a bridge. They even have courses 
in their universities, which teach people how to be reason- 
able about this sort of thing. My countrymen build very 
good bridges." 

"And couples?" 

"Ask your poor lamb." 

Mireille giggled at this and looked to Tony for an an- 
swer. The latter, however, stopped pacing about the room, 
planted himself in front of an armchair and said, somberly, 
in English: 

"Phineas, I shouldn't like to think that you are amused 
by all this." 

"Of course not!" 

"It's grotesque enough, god knows, and we may be able 
to laugh about it someday, although I doubt it. Maybe I 
strike you as a pretty gay blade, normally, but the fact of 
the matter is that Pierre and Pat are pretty important to 
me. More important than anything I can think of, at the 
moment." 

"I understand," I replied gravely, and ached with con- 
fused feelings. O the pathos of this youthful notion of im- 
portance! Alas! Is wisdom a function of deteriorating 
tissues, as our elders have always claimed? . . . For an 
instant, I forgot Mireille and my impatience, the apart- 
ment upstairs and even Tony and Pat. My study is filled 
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with my death. I closed my eyes and the world was sucked 
into the vertiginous whirlpool of my being. Down, down, 
down, to the level where Tony's fears, and all his history, 
were irrelevant; where I was not even amused by all this. 
It was abominable, this clarity, this cold exaltation. Mi- 
reille, stifling a yawn, giggled again she alone knew why. 
Tony turned on her and said: 

"O, Mireille, shitl" 

He suddenly sounded so much like Pat that I was 
startled into opening my eyes, half-expecting to find her 
there. And the odd thing was that Tony seemed to feel the 
evocation too; he had summoned Pat up and now (after 
turning anxiously around the subject all evening) he was 
ready to discuss her. The trouble with me, he was explain- 
ing, and what detracted from my usefulness in this con- 
juncture, was that I was incapable of understanding Pat 
just as she was incapable of understanding me. I was too 
far removed from the more recent generations of Ameri- 
can women. This was natural enough, but it was unfor- 
tunate; and it was particularly unfortunate in a man whose 
business it was, after all, to deal with American instances! 
. . . Now Tony resumed his pacing back and forth in my 
study. He frowned with concentration. He had undertaken 
to explain that strange creature, a young American of the 
female sex, to me, whose business it was etcetera. He 
wanted me to see how responsible he felt for Pat, how we 
must all feel responsible for young American women, hav- 
ing applauded their emergence into this dangerous world. 
He was even ready, in his fervor, to reveal Pat's secret, her 
key. 

All this made my mind fairly whirl with ideas, but I 
refrained from interrupting. I was far too intrigued by 
Tony's gravity, his hieratic air of leading me to the brink 
of a final initiatory rite. I was about to learn All. Affecting 
unconcern, I murmured almost inaudibly that it was grow- 
ing chilly, poked up the stove and dropped a log on the 
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fire. Mireille had fallen asleep. From the boulevard there 
came a vague rumor, as of a dispirited political demonstra- 
tion. The unseasonably warm weather had brought the 
students back to Montparnasse, the lovers, the solitary 
strollers, the whores. Tony was revealing Pat's secret, which 
turned out to be a rather banal tale the account, I should 
call it, of a normal, healthy American childhood. The 
story was all encumbered with Freudian terminology, of 
the kind that leaves one wondering whether the heroine 
has been deflowered by her father, or simply wanted to be. 
But I listened, for the moment, in silence. 

I was surprised having an old man's tendency to think 
young people even younger than they are to learn that 
Pat Matford was all of twenty-six and that, despite her 
special interest in music, she had already managed to take 
a postgraduate degree in Sociology. She had also written 
a book (unpublished) on Marxism and the Future of the 
West, a treatise (unpublished) on the so-called atonal sys- 
tem of Arnold Schoenberg and a tone poem which, having 
won a prize, had once been played by the symphony or- 
chestra of the State University. All this would seem in 
itself, to have involved a secret, but it was not precisely 
what Tony meant. He meant simply that Papa Matford, a 
professor of Agricultural Economics at the very middle 
western and very denominational college of Benningdale, 
had been something of a satyr and a sot. Since I happened 
to know the little college-town where Pat grew up, in the 
shadow of a constantly suppressed and constantly renascent 
scandal, it occurred to me to wonder whether Papa Mat- 
ford could have made a better choice. But apparently he 
was not a man of high spirit, a gay, rural sinner; he was 
merely a shameful one who when he was not drinking 
and making passes at his students groveled unhappily for 
forgiveness at the feet of his wife and daughter. And the 
poignant thing in this unpleasant story was that, at an age 
when most little girls are very intent about their dolls, Pat 
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stopped pretending that she did not understand and par- 
ticipated with her mother in the gruesome, hopeless work 
of covering up the traces. The professor's regular binges 
lasted for weeks on end, during which he drank steadily, 
though never getting quite drunk, and went about town 
creating delicate little problems for his immensely grave 
little daughter to solve. Pat, in pigtails, knew better than 
most the "slow torture of being a child"; entirely absorbed 
in an adult world whose values and conventions she could 
only accept en bloc, she trotted haggardly around town 
and at school, in church, in the shops, gave all her 
childish imaginativeness and passion to contriving 
(through her behavior) the myth that her family was like 
all the others. 

And now Tony wondered whether it was not, indeed, 
like all the others. Poor Pat! She was no longer a child 
when the possibility occurred to herl But she was still a 
child when her mother began to take her aside and ex- 
plain, with abundant illustration, the piggishness of men 
in general and of her father in particular. Professor Mat- 
ford, at least, was a man of some distinction: he was hand- 
some, with his wavy white hair, his high forehead and 
deepset blue eyes (which were grave and intelligent, like 
Pat's); and when he was drinking the child noticed this 
very early he was outrageous, perhaps, but without vul- 
garity. This, indeed, was one of the mysteries of Pat's 
childhood: she loved her father, while accepting her 
mother's judgment of him. Her mother was her accom- 
plice: a whining, vulgar, faded, avaricious woman, who 
was always talking of the men she might have married 
and the life she might have lived, had she not so hero- 
ically sacrificed herself to her family. Pat was hardly more 
than ten years old when she first realized that she hated 
her mother. She shook the woman furiously Mrs. Mat- 
ford was lying prostrate on the living-room couch and 
shouted into her ear: "It's all your fault! . . ." 
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But how could it be her mother's fault? Her mother had 
been in the kitchen. Pat had been playing with another 
little girl on the porch. Professor Matford had emerged, 
blinking his bloodshot eyes, into the peaceful Sunday 
afternoon, with a book in his hand and the week-end 
stubble on his face. And when, a half-hour later, Pat's 
playmate had suddenly run weeping down the street and 
Pat had followed her for blocks, talking, explaining, urg- 
ing the hysterical little girl into calm, persuading her that 
nothing had happened, really, and that it would be absurd 
and somehow deeply shameful if she ever mentioned her 
terror to any living soul. And then she had gone back to 
the house, where her father was already innocently asleep 
on the porch and her mother was sobbing on the living- 
room couch; and she was filled for the first time with the 
confused certitude that it was all Mrs. Matford's fault. 

Tony told me this story tensely, with deep emotion. 
For him, it was an immensely relevant story. And yet it 
flowed easily, he had obviously much rehearsed it in his 
mind. . . . Thus Pat grew towards college age, devoting her 
extraordinary intensity and energy to the derisory business 
of being a normal small-town middle western girl. But 
the business, derisory as it was, became increasingly diffi- 
cult. The blue jeans and checked shirts were easy enough, 
and the nonchalant language and even the dances and 
dates and clumsy amorous experimentation with the child- 
ish young men. It was even possible, somehow, to maintain 
the family myth, especially since Pat discovered, in the end, 
that the town was as much interested in maintaining it 
publicly at least as her mother was. No, the difficulty was 
elsewhere. It was unsurmountable, and Pat came finally to 
know this so well that, even before she left Benningdale, 
she felt a nostalgia for the small town she was forever ban- 
ished from: the drug-store odors, the empty stillness, the 
innocence. In the last phase of his life, Professor Matford 
became quite uncontrollable; his wife, in any case, ceased 
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trying to control him: she developed rheumatic fever and 
retired to her room, seeing only the few morbid relatives 
who, having been sworn to secrecy, were allowed to come 
and listen to her recriminations. And then, precisely when 
Pat was left alone with her problem, the problem ceased 
to exist. She began to participate in the adult world, as an 
adult, the same world she had unquestioningly undergone, 
as a child. Now it was the normal which began to seem 
monstrous to her, and the community spirit which, in the 
face of her father's degeneracy of so much degeneracy! 
insisted that if taxes were paid and God reserved for Sun- 
day morning, if the streets were kept clean and hearts free 
of passion, if the bloody traces of each accident and crime 
(and what was crime but an accident?) were instantly and 
decently removed, if death was simply the business of the 
undertaker, a jolly fellow who joked with the boys at the 
Rotary Club, then nothing could be amiss in our middle 
western, American and damned-proud-to-be-American 
town. In her final year of high school, Pat ostentatiously 
became a communist; she plunged into the literature of 
Marxism and confounded her teachers with her erudition. 
People smiled and told her that she would grow out of it; 
and this was true, the irony of imbeciles being precisely 
measured in the frequency with which they are right. But 
already a chasm was yawning between Pat and the im- 
beciles. 

And Tony now contemplated the depths of her dif- 
ference, in fear and trembling. His own smooth grace 
was born in the world's acceptance of him, which had 
never been placed In question; he returned the compli- 
ment by accepting, in his own way, the world. But, for 
reasons which are not immediately relevant (and which 
endeared him to me) his way was an ironic one, which 
shrouded the world in parentheses. There was always a 
level at which his mind could rearrange the whole exas- 
perating business, to suit himself. Pat had no such grace. 
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She was too serious for Irony. Already, she felt that violence 
was the one valid mode of her being-in-this-world. The 
result, for the moment, was a series of absurd little scan- 
dals which only proved that it was difficult to be violent, 
with dignity, in Benningdale. A month before graduating 
from high school, for example, when Pat was asked to 
deliver an Impromptu talk before a class in Public Speak- 
ing, she arose and told the class how her father had come 
home drunk, the previous night, and chased the colored 
maid around the dining-room table. 

This incident was regarded rather more seriously than 
her communism; Indeed, Pat narrowly escaped being ex- 
pelled from school, and her classmates made her feel their 
disapproval. She suffered, in all this, and exulted in her 
suffering. She neglected her appearance and devoted an 
inordinate amount of time to her music and her reading. 
In short, when she left her little town to attend the State 
University, Pat was, as Tony gravely put it, a victim of 
"definite schizoid tendencies." Which meant, in English, 
that her family had turned her into a charming little mis- 
fit. 

There was no question, in Tony's mind, about her 
charm. Pat was tall, striking, passionate about her ideas 
and already very domineering. She threw herself into the 
life of the University, provoked schisms and counter- 
schisms among her fellow misfits (who were surprisingly 
numerous, if one counted the snobs and dilettantes and 
temporary nonconformists). Above all, she met Tony and 
began to frequent the house of old Mrs. Farnese, who 
lived intensely in the worship of culture, the memory of 
her Italian-exile husband and the nineteenth-century Per- 
sian prophet, Bahai Ullah. Pat hit it off very well, at first, 
with Tony's mother; so well, indeed, that she practically 
became a member of the family. She formed, apparently, 
with the mystical old lady, the same sort of complicity in 
"protecting" Tony (the poor boy had always been taught 
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to believe in the purity of impulses) as she had formed 
with her own mother in the endless work of saving Pro- 
fessor Matford from the consequences of his behavior. . . . 
Thanks to Tony, I see Pat at this period, with a waxlike 
pallor accentuated by her dark hair, which she brushed 
straight back over her shoulders; wearing flat-heeled shoes, 
to make matters worse, and (in deference to Mrs. Farnese, 
for she herself was of a resolutely occidental, rational turn 
of mind) silken Indian prints, ostentatiously longer than 
was the fashion at that time. Although Pat disapproved of 
the old lady's ideas, she venerated Tony's mother in an 
extraordinarily humble, propitiatory way. She did every- 
thing she could to be of service, insisted on taking care of 
Mrs. Farnese when she was ill, made scenes with Tony 
whenever he, however slightly, violated a maternal canon. 
And the odd thing was that, while Mrs. Farnese was at 
Irst delighted to associate Pat in the serious business of 
*aking care of Tony, she quite changed her attitude when 
Dur heroine's parents died. 

This happened, all at once, in the spring of 1942, shortly 
after our own formal entry into the war and only a few 
months before Tony's departure. Papa Matford died sud- 
denly of pneumonia, after a remarkably prolonged binge; 
and his wife implacably followed him into the grave. The 
shock Pat felt at this sudden obliteration of both living 
links to her past, was chiefly in realizing how little she 
actually cared. She was intensely involved in another 
family triangle now, as Tony's mistress and Mrs. Farnese's 
handmaiden. And while the old lady (perhaps under the 
influence of her weird orientalism) found it perfectly 
natural that her gifted young friend should beguile Tony's 
youthful ardors, she made it abundantly clear that Pat was 
in nowise to consider the liaison a permanent one. O the 
ineffable characters of our little university towns! When 
Tony went off to the wars, Pat having quite organized 
her "schizoid" tendencies was an eminent personage at 
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State: a handsome, brusque young woman who took honors 
in Sociology, furiously wrote music and laid down the law 
among the intellectuals, such as they were. She laid down 
the law everywhere, in fact, except in Mrs. Farnese's house, 
where she took a room, after Tony's departure, and spent 
hours listening to the old lady's divagations on Tony's 
future. The Boy, as Mrs. Farnese called him, would bibli- 
cally know the most extraordinary women of the five con- 
tinents and end by marrying a princess. He would reduce 
his painting from the status of a passion to that of a play- 
thing (what was it, after all, but a dexterity of the hand?) 
and concentrate on becoming a Spiritual Force. He would 
change the world. . . . Pat listened guiltily to all this, for 
she knew that Tony preferred the pragmatic philosophers 
to Bahai Ullah, and scientific methods to Spiritual Force; 
and she supposed, rather excessively perhaps, that she was 
largely responsible for Tony's alienation from his mother's 
nineteenth-century mishmash. Be that as it may, she made 
a great point of assuring Mrs. Farnese that although she 
was opposed to princesses on principle she quite agreed 
that Tony should marry at least the republican equivalent 
of one. As for Pat, she was determined never to marry at 
all. 



Now Tony, in pouring this story out to me, made it 
clear that it was Pat's soul he was worried about, net his 
own. Between his mother and himself there had always 
been a measure of free play: irony and sensual indulgence; 
in "spoiling" her son, Mrs. Farnese had helped create a 
certain detachment in him, a sanctuary from the safety of 
which he could delight in her, love her and ignore her. 
Pat had no such sanctuary; her relation to this plump and 
overpretty ancient was compulsive and somehow guilt- 
ridden. And therein, he thought, lay the danger of the 
present situation. That Tony had tumbled into Marie's 
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arms would not in itself have deeply disturbed Pat, for it 
reinforced her in the illusion of protecting on behalf of 
his mother an essentially helpless young man. Besides, 
the affair was sanctioned and explained as an incident in 
our young hero's triumphant acquisition of "experience," 
which had become the most respectable of American pre- 
occupations. In short, on his side, all was in order. But 
Pat, he fervently felt, was so absorbed in her protective, 
ancillary role, that she had ceased to watch her own step; 
and since she was now engaged on a road full of pitfalls, 
she was very likely to break her graceful neck. 

"Hmni," I said, turning this over in my mind. "What it 
all comes to, then, is that you are a victim of Pat's illusion. 
You are concerned to protect her/' 

"It's not an illusion, Phineas. She needs protection." 

"And you?" 

He looked at me in genuine astonishment, his eyes wide, 
shrugging his shoulders. And then, reflectively, half to 
himself, he said, "Of course, there's Pierre. ... I am in need 
of Pierre." 

There was a moment of rather heavy silence. "Has it 
never occurred to you," I said, "that Pat might have fallen 
into Pierre's arms simply because she wanted to? A great 
many women want to, you know!" 

"You don't understand what I mean," said Tony im- 
patiently. "I don't deny the attraction Pierre has for her, 
in fact that is precisely the danger. But he's too far from 
her, too foreign to her, there's nothing she can do with 
him, don't you see? And I'm sure she senses this. She 
would simply have found him attractive and let it go at 
that, if only " 

"If only?" 

"I mean, if I hadn't created the situation of last night." 

"Better and better! In short, you are quite convinced 
that you created it all by yourself?" 

"With some help from Marie and Pierre, of course. It's 
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Pat who's quite out of it. She has no business in it, don't 
you see?" 

"I think I see. But I'm afraid it is not what you see." 

Tony puffed with impatience, suddenly looked at his 
watch and began to pace around the room again. 

I told him that he was wasting the richness of the situa- 
tion, reducing it to a poor, facilely explicable encounter 
of discrete forces, simply by assuming that the mystery of 
each person had a key a key which explained him or her 
eternally, in any circumstance. One should never begin 
with the person, and one's assumed knowledge of him, 
but always with the mystery of the circumstances them- 
selves. But all this was far too abstract for Tony, at the 
moment. He pretended absent-mindedly to listen, kept 
glancing at his watch, and finally cut me off in the middle 
of a phrase in order to recount a conversation between 
Marie and Pat, which he seemed to consider immensely 
significant. He had been in the vestibule of the apartment 
in the Rue Dufour, this morning, hesitating, his hand on 
the doorknob, anxious to go and ashamed to disappear 
without properly taking leave, standing there (in short) in 
a veritable stew, when he heard Marie remarking casually 
in the kitchen that she hoped Pat would not become over- 
wrought about Pierre. This apparently astonished and 
amused our Patricia, for she laughed and said that she 
had never supposed Marie, of all people, would be jealous. 
But she was not jealous, Marie answered, that wasn't it at 
all! It was simply that no woman had ever been able to 
give Pierre what he wanted, and Pat must not be disturbed 
if, in the end, she also failed. There was a moment of 
silence, during which Tony appreciated the secret invid- 
iousness of Marie and the extent of Pat's amazement. And 
then Pat made the exclamation which, for Tony, summed 
everything up: "As if my only interest, in all this, were to 
give him what he wants!" 

Now there was another moment of silence, during which 



I savored, vertiginously, the ambiguous encounter of the 
worlds: worlds of experience, of purpose, of meaning. 
And the telephone, finally, rang. 

I looked at Tony, he looked at me. There was a sudden, 
menacing shout from the boulevard, scattered by the 
grinding gears of an ancient Renault taxi. I distinguished 
the words: "Infdme cocker, arretez-vous!" and the rest was 
swallowed up in a howl of laughter. The warm weather 
had brought the students back to Montparnasse, with their 
riotousness, their drunken oratory, their painfully erudite 
jokes. The phone rang again, I made the requisite gesture, 
Tony took the receiver from the hook. Who could it have 
been but Pat? 

She was slightly hilarious, exalted; her clear, hard voice 
vibrated throughout my little study. 

"Tony, darling, what have you been doing?" 

"I've had dinner with Phineas. We've been having a 
bull-session." 

"About what?" 

"Oh, this and that." 

"About experience?" 

"Among other things." 

"You're always talking about experience, sweetheart. 
Come and have one with us." 

"Hmm. Are you still at the Mephisto?" 

"Uh-huh." There was a brief buzz of talk behind Pat's 
shoulder. "Pierre says Marie is depressed. For one thing, 
we haven't enough money to buy her another drink. He 
wants to know if you can be of help?" 

"Of course," said Tony. "I'll be right down." 

"Take a taxi. . . . And Tony?" 

"Yes?" 

"Do you still want to go away?" 

"We'll discuss that later. . . . Pat, for godsakes! You 
haven't told them I wanted to go away?" 
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"Of course not, darling. I'd be ashamed for you. And do 
you know what?'* 

"What?" 

"I've discovered that Pierre can't bear to talk about last 
night. Whenever Marie makes an allusion she loves to 
get on his nerves he frowns and takes me off to dance. 
And he talks tenderly into my ear about the metaphysics 
of form. Isn't that sweet?" 

"Pat, listen to me! Isn't Pierre standing right behind 
you?" 

"Yes, darling, but there's too much noise, he can't un- 
derstand. This is the most gruesome place!" 

"Well, hang up now. I'll be right down." 

"Will you remember not to talk about last night?" 

"Ill remember." 

"Bye-bye, darling. Give my love to Phineas." 

"So long, sweetheart." 

Tony replaced the receiver and stared at it for a mo- 
ment. I hastened to express my (dignified) pleasure in 
Pat's sudden and surprising expression of affection, and 
to beg him to inform her officially of this fact. He was not 
listening. His brow was glistening with perspiration. Per- 
haps he was not so sure of his "key," after all. Finally, he 
roused himself, collected his coat from the chair in the 
foyer, and took his leave. 

"Don't bother waking Mireille. Tell her good night for 
me. And thank her for the dinner." 

"Do you want a key?" 

"No, never mind. Thanks, Phineas." 

He had no sooner left, promising to call me on the mor- 
row, than Mireille opened one eye, yawning. 

"I wasn't asleep," she said. "Not quite. Is he gone?" 

"Irremediably." 

"He's got a bellyful, the poor kid. Is it the Tarskis?" 

"The very same." 

"a alors! !" 



She reflected on this for a moment, stretching and arch- 
ing her round little body on the couch. I went over and 
knelt beside her. Mireille yawned and laughed: "They're 
astonishing, those people! Pierre, especially. Have you 
ever been able to figure him out?" 

"Of course I have. You forget who I am." 

"Flabbergasting! And the oddest thing is that, at bottom, 
he detests making love. It bores him. Can you explain me 
that, you and your theories?" 

"Some other time/' I replied, taking her in my arms. 
There was a burst of song from a passing band of revelers. 
They were singing the "Internationale." It occurred to me, 
as I bent over Mireille, that upstairs in Madame Latapie's 
apartment (if I ever managed to obtain it!) I would rather 
miss this intimacy with the street. 

"Admit," murmured Mireille, "that you can't live with- 
out me." 

I admitted. Why not? There was even a sense in which 
it was true. 
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CHAPTER JEN 



AT LAST I am alone, at 

peace; for this menace is what the world calls peace. I 
stretch out on my bed, my feet joined, my arms folded 
across my chest, my head thrown back so that my eyes stare 
straight up into the blackness. The posture of a corpse. 
This reflexive readiness, this vulnerability, this wide-eyed 
quiet, which the world calls peace! Mireille lies beside me, 
crumpled, soft, sighing, her mouth open and her body half- 
offering itself in its sleep. A round, blond, inconscient 
baby: I feel her there, beside me, without tenderness or 
irritation, a gratuitous presence, a thing. Later, perhaps, 
my desire will reopen her eyes and Mireille will begin to 
live for me again; and my distraction. Now there is nothing 
to distract me, nothing strong enough to break through 
the circle of silence, the emptiness of my study, the 
implacable insistence of my being on being. Fiat lux! 
Fearful, I resist this clarity, even as the deeper reaches of 
my selfhood create it, I resist by consciously recalling the 
terms of my familiar chaos. They are moving, endearing, 
inconsequential, all the excitements and pother of our 
daily life, like the decor and persons of an absurd puppet 
show. Tony I see sitting in the stifling cellar called 
Mephisto, with a jazz-band blaring into one ear and Marie, 
her lips very close, her face haggard, talking urgently 
and violently into the other. Pierre and Pat are dancing, 
he with his eternal look of irony and boredom, she with 
conscientious and slightly awkward vivacity: her holiday 
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air. Marie, no doubt, is telling Tony about her son and 
how unhappy she is because they cannot afford to keep 
the child with them. But what can the improvident Pierre 
be telling Patricia? Several miles from the Mephisto, in a 
dingy apartment on the Rue St. Denis, Comrade Dupuy 
is sitting in a cloud of cigarette smoke explaining, to the 
Central Committee of the Libertarian Party, his new 
theory on the nature of the Soviet State. About one French- 
man in ten thousand has ever heard of this party, but Pat 
is convinced (she tells Pierre) that it has a very great 
future. Dupuy is sitting with his back to the window, 
which looks out on a street where Tony, in uniform, once 
stood with a little French girl pointing at the vague sil- 
houette of the Porte St. Denis in the dusk, explaining the 
history and former function of this lovely arch (which was 
one of the gateways to the Paris of Louis XIV) while 
the girl stared and murmured how curious, how very curi- 
ous, she had seen the Porte St. Denis a thousand times 
and never thought of it, one way or another. And what, 
she finally asked, did he think of that? pointing up at the 
life-sized plaster statue of an aproned artisan grinding 
colors, which adorned the facade of a building a little 
farther down the street. . . . There was no end to the 
wonders of Paris! 

I smile at the respite this memory has brought me, stir 
in my bed and wonder if I shall be able to sleep. I am wide 
awake. There is a strange dislocation of time within me, as 
when I last returned from New York by air and found that 
Paris was plunged into midnight while my body was still at 
six P.M., the hour of New York. Of course I shall not be 
able to sleep. This is the disengagement, the vacancy, the 
freedom, which is my dangerous peace. For a moment, 
still, I shut out the gathering oppressiveness of my 
quietude by slipping across Paris, through a dozen streets 
which I see and smell with relief, as one feels one's pocket 
and finds the wallet still there, until I reach the Etoile, an- 
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other arch, our strange Triumph. One of the streets which 
radiate from the circular place is the Avenue du Bois, or 
the Avenue Foch, as the Municipality insists on calling it 
nowadays. On this avenue there is a luxurious private 
mansion where Boggs is elegantly bending over the hand 
of the Contessa della Trogna, who has just arrived from 
Italy. The vision of poor Boggs taking leave of the 
Countess, in an aura of elegant women, bearded pederasts, 
clothes designers, clever playwrights and fruity young 
men, one of the Parisian atmospheres most frequented 
by the heirs of the American Revolution somehow brings 
me back to the Palais Royal, where only a few days ago I 
stood meditating on the presence (unmistakable) of the 
Boggsian spirit, among these old stones. 

I had gone there at the insistence of our bureau chief, 
who maintained with some irony that the privileges 
accorded by the paper to my age and reputation, to my 
'legend/' in short, implied certain responsibilities, damn 
it all. Culture was my racket and this, damn it all, was 
culture. There would be no need to file any copy, the 
event being a minor one and cable rates being what they 
were, but I could at least make my presence known to Mrs. 
Haversham, the wife of an Embassy official, who had 
arranged the exposition and convoked the press. There were 
times, damn it all, when the paper found it useful to have 
friends among the Embassy officials. And so I went off to 
the Palais Royal, grumbling on principle but, as always, 
grateful for distraction and secretly ravished at the prospect 
of renewing an old vision of order, elegance and ironic 
grace. The paintings were exposed in a bookshop which 
faced, on one side, the Rue de Beaujolais, and on the other 
peeped out, under the famous arcades, at the courtyard- 
gardens where, even on this December day, there were 
chubby rosy-cheeked children in furs, and nursemaids on 
benches and the perpetual strollers and lovers and bearded 
old men. I performed the requisite stations before the 
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paintings, which were talented and facile, in short per- 
fectly appropriate; I shook the hand of the proprietor of 
the shop, a handsome young man with transparent eyes, 
one of that ingrown clan which is called in this quarter 
"the friends of Jean Cocteau": balletomanes, scenario- 
writers, collectors of prints and lavish books, patrons of 
the poetic pederast and thief, Jean Genet, or of any 
ambiguous and amusing talent, patronized in turn by the 
subtler and more scandalous of the aristocracy, distillers 
(from all the ambiguous and anguished elements of our 
Zeitgeist) of a serene and superficial and, in the end, 
immensely salable style. I shook his hand and had scarcely 
murmured what there was to murmur when Mrs. Haver- 
sham pounced upon me, dragged me over to the artist 
(who, of course, was a handsome young man with trans- 
parent eyes) and then paraded me about, bubbling with 
joy, presenting me to a succession of faceless people in 
pearls and high collars as P. W. Strauss, the most Parisian 
of foreigners, the prototype and founding father of the 
American-of-Paris! After performing this routine a num- 
ber of times, I came face to face with a third-rate pontiff 
named Bushman Bagot, another citizen of the Republic, 
who once took me as the theme of an article attacking the 
expatriates, so-called. The text of this sermon, I vaguely 
remember, was that writers who lost their roots in Ameri- 
can soil came to a sad end. It was also maintained that, 
since we were living in lugubrious times, significant writers 
must reflect their times and be as lugubrious as possible. 
Or something of the sort. In any case, and this part I 
recalled very clearly, I was the gruesome example of a 
writer who had belied his early promise by living abroad 
and insisting that our whole purpose was to find a new 
sursum corda, to lift up the heart. "Don't you two know 
each other?" Mrs. Haversham was gushing. "Why, of 
course! Didn't Mr. Bagot say he once wrote an article about 
you, Mr. Strauss? Ha, ha! Mr. Boswell, meet Mr. Johnson!" 
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Bagot and I clawed at each other and backed away. I 
made a circling movement and, having shaken off Mrs. 
Haversham, edged my way through the thickening mass of 
perfumed art-lovers and out of the door which opened, 
under the arcades, on the palace gardens. It occurred to 
me to wonder what old Bagot, whose sensational article 
had been entitled, "The Siren-Call of Europe/' was doing 
in the arms of the Lorelei. No matter. What was it the 
damned fool had said? The unfulfilled promise of P. W. 
Strauss would tend to prove etcetera. That our American 
reality is too brutal and too vital for the pleasantry of 
Paris. Etcetera. No matter, no matter, no matter. And 
now indeed it was no matter, for my eye had caught the 
shimmer of gray light on the gray stone: it slanted down 
from the west and (perhaps because of a break in a cloud) 
made a slight brilliance over the southern, seventeenth- 
century part of the palace which, indeed, was the royal 
palace, built by Le Mercier for Richelieu and later turned 
over to Anne of Austria and her son, the future Louis 
XIV. The north building, before which I was standing, as 
well as the buildings to the east and west of the gardens, 
were built very much later, by Philippe of Orleans, the 
famous Philippe-Egalite; so much later that they had 
scarcely been completed when the revolutionary crowd 
overran them and the galleries rang with the oratory of 
Desmoulins and already! the arcades began to bespeak 
another spirit, the elegant, the ironic, the death-bound pas- 
sion of Chamfort. I closed my eyes and sniffed the barely 
chilly air, sniffed for the dead passion of Chamfort and 
the futile intensities of the "little masters" who came 
here to gamble and whore in the eighteen-thirties, and the 
rage of the Commune which burned the buildings and . . . 
all the rest. One breathed it all in like an historical 
incense: and finally there was the reconstitution of the 
stones, the return of the spirit, the arrival of Colette (who 
lives in one of the apartments over the arcades) and Jean 



Cocteau who, wften the moon is full, soars over the roof- 
tops on a broomstick. And Steepleton Boggs! Ah, Paris, my 
city, my faithless love! Could one dream of a more propi- 
tious soil for the roots of Steepleton Boggs? 

And yet there was something in the balanced, quiet 
profoundly inhabited grace of this place which, although 
it knew it must die, because it knew it must die, was the 
enemy of all lugubriousness. There was an irony here 
that mocked the frothy style of Boggs, as it mocked the 
dull grimness of Bagot; there was a rich irony that mocked 
the earnest saxon Bagottry of our professors, all so con- 
scientiously "reflecting" their time, and still kept a surfeit 
of spirit to smile irresistibly at the innocence of Tony and 
the seriousness of Pat, the confusion of both of them, and 
my own fumbling intentness. It mocked the brittle clever- 
ness of our executives and managers, our columnists and 
commentators, our rakish correspondents and raucous poli- 
ticians, rear-guard defenders of white supremacy, advance- 
guard defenders of the purity of art, streamlined and hard- 
boiled young scenarists for whom the great American wise- 
crack has become the nexus of human relationship and 
(alas!) the properly "brutal" and "vital" stuff of their 
prose. And finally, as I walked south under the arcades 
towards the gates which open on the Rue Montpensier and 
the Com^die Fran^aise, I discovered a further convolution 
of irony which mocked its own pretentiousness, mocked the 
coquettish gilding on the wrought-iron palisades, mocked 
the overemphasis and the mincing of France, even while 
it proclaimed self-indulgently that pretentiousness was 
preferable, however absurd, to all meanness of spirit, what- 
ever its roots. 

Whatever its roots. 

Ah, Paris, my impossible city! Now I twist and turn and 
a sudden sweat breaks out on my forehead. My heart begins 
to sound heavily in my breast. What if Bagot were right? 
Are not the imbeciles always, in some sense, right? I recall 
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again my journey by air from New York, finding Paris 
in its own unmistakable midnight and knowing my body, 
my being, unmistakably in the late afternoon. I remem- 
ber the vertigo of walking down the boulevard (for how 
could I sleep, in my late afternoon?) and feeling with a 
sudden terror, in the still, benighted air of my quarter, the 
disintegration of my person, my chosen defiant transatlantic 
person. What if my life were an impossible dream, forever 
lost in the void left by those six irrecoverable hours? What 
if there were nothing, in the end, but my "legend"? 

I abandon all hope of sleeping. This is my peace! I 
arise from my bed like a phantom, taking care not to 
awaken Mireille and feeling a sudden, heartsick tender- 
ness for her, as though I were leaving forever. And indeed, 
I am leaving forever. This year, next year, soon. I graze 
her forehead with my lips and go into the study, fumbling 
for the light and finally deciding not to push the button. 
There is a vague yellowness at the window, the moon, and 
the street lamps of the boulevard. Down the hill of 
Parnassus, past the palace and gardens of the Luxembourg, 
our young friends are stopping in front of the house on the 
Rue Dufour. Marie is in a lamentable condition; she can 
scarcely walk. Pat thinks Marie is hilarious and Marie 
makes scandalous jokes in order to make Pat laugh. Mean- 
while, she clings to Tony, desperately, so as not to fall. 
"Come on in," says Pierre, who stands a little apart, as 
always. "Perhaps you can be of help." And so they go in, 
past the ferret-face of the concierge, up the precarious 
stairs, to see if they can be of help. 

And I, in my study, press my face to the window as 
though I might somehow see them, my friends, my charac- 
ters, the final, useless defenses of my distraction. They are 
gone. My study is emptied of everything but my being, 
my death-bound being. A little wildly, I stare out of the 
window and find, but without surprise, that Paris has 
disappeared. The boulevard which runs down to Vavin 
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has disappeared, the blinking searchlight of the Eiffel 
Tower has been extinguished, the dome o the Val de Grace 
has faded into the bright moonlight and the moonlight 
itself has faded away. From the Etoile to the Palais Royal, 
everything has vanished; and from Menilmontant to the 
Rue Dufour. I move away from the window, my eyes turn- 
ing inward; I go to the couch and lie down, sweating in the 
chilly air; and that is all. I lie there for an hour, beyond 
sadness or terror, my heart almost silenced, my will taut, 
iny consciousness intolerably attentive, assembling the 
scattered sense of my being which is neither American nor 
European but simply my being-about-to-die. . . . And 
then, when the crisis is over and the awful light has come 
out of the chaos, I rise gauntly, very hungry, rub my hands 
in the kitchen over a heel of bread and a chunk of sausage. 
Having eaten, I pull my long nose, look about vaguely 
like a man awakening and suddenly feel very sleepy. 

I lie down again and, as sleep comes over me, begin half 
to think and half to dream of Tony and Pat, of Boggs and 
the Palais Royal, and of a remarkable, a revolutionary 
article about my own personal American Paris, which T 
shall write for the Sunday supplement, next week. 

Next week, next month, soon. 
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PART III 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 



.A.ND so, we are at the heart 

of our strange situation. Our young American couple, 
properly and purposefully drunk, spent a second night at 
the Rue Dufour. Only they were no longer, not in the 
same sense, a couple. And there were no props this time, 
no party, no disparate visions of new faces, or ideas, or 
half-sensed despairs; nothing, in short, not even a tempo- 
rary break in the violence of Marie, to create an aura of 
accident or adventure. But for the stubborn consciousness 
of our hero and heroine, who were secretly amazed at the 
nonchalance of their European friends, these four people 
might have been living thoughtlessly in accordance with 
an old and accepted ancestral custom, a curious phenome- 
non indigenous to certain regions of the continent dis- 
covered by Benjamin Franklin and still insufficiently 
explored. Pierre maintained his dead-pan refusal to recog- 
nize the existence of any "situation" whatsoever. Marie, 
except for sporadic moments of revolt, also behaved as if 
everything were perfectly normal; for it was thus that she 
expressed her essential fidelity to her husband. Tony and 
Pat, bewildered as they were, went along, behaving in 
Rome like the Romans. But they were not really in Rome, 
and there were no Romans; and nothing was clearer to 
them than that no maxim or book of maxims could explain 
what they were doing and feeling. 

Already, during the previous night, Tony had discovered 
in himself a certain exasperated tenderness for Marie; and 
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that night, were it not for a returning undercurrent of 
torment about his suddenly vanished future, had been 
simple and good, full of an utterly mindless abandonment 
and passion. Which seemed unquestionably to prove that 
he had, as he put it, ''some feeling" for Marie. All the 
more reason, it appeared on the morrow, for our Amer- 
icans to follow Tony's instinct and flee. But Pat grimly 
maintained that (quite aside from her own preoccupations 
which made it impossible for her to leave Paris) he had 
no right to babble with impunity about "tourism" and 
"experience" and then as soon as real experience threat- 
ened the essential assumptions of his tourism to run 
away* 

She had warned him, once, that she had no gift for "one- 
nightstands," as she called them; and now one was bound 
to wonder whether she was not concerned, in her intran- 
sigeance, rather more to illustrate this excellent principle 
than to safeguard the fundaments of her chosen life. Pat's 
pride was of her tough, American essence; she believed in 
her autonomy. Nevertheless, despite all flimsy appearances 
and all her absurd declarations to old Mrs. Farnese, she 
had chosen Tony, appropriated him, made him in her 
imperious way as much a part of her life as her flat, nasal, 
"bright" manner of speaking, her skirts and sweaters, her 
music, her political theories and all the rest. No doubt, 
she was fascinated by Pierre. Only a woman since the 
war he suffered men to speak to him, occasionally, but he 
himself talked only with women could even begin to 
measure the disquieting charm of Pierre. She was intrigued 
and challenged, moreover, by his impenetrable "secrecy," 
by all he seemed to leave unsaid; and by the mystery of 
his life with Marie. No doubt, no doubt. But I because 
of my "male ego," she once claimed! could not help 
crediting, at least in part, Tony's thesis about her: that, 
at bottom, she could "do" nothing with Pierre, and knew 
she could do nothing with him; that, at bottom, she could 
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concern herself with him only in the sense that she worked 
at deciphering the manuscript o an early medieval chant, 
or generously devoted her energies to raising funds for a 
committee to help Bulgarian refugees. The innermost ad- 
hesion of her self was not for Pierre, and could not be for 
him. It could, and indeed had been, for Tony. 

Then why did she behave as she did? 

And he, after all his (truly heartfelt) claptrap about 
responsibility, not to speak of certain earlier claptrap about 
marriage, why did he behave as he did? It is useless to 
speak of Tony's weakness, for that explains nothing. Why 
was he weak precisely in this way? Tony was a mediocre 
psychologist, for generalization bored him; but he was 
aware in himself of a sly, almost secretive economy of 
energy and intent, a magnetic force which organized his 
weakness as well as his strength into a purposeful struc- 
ture, so that his life was always in the end profoundly what 
he meant it to be. Why then did he become progressively 
less interested in the ' 'problem' * of Pat than in the strange 
couple which suddenly came to stand between Pat and 
himself? He began, like a private detective, in the course 
of the following weeks, to investigate the immediate past 
of Pierre and Marie; and then their more remote past; 
he began to devote more and more of his time and in- 
genuity and his passion for "tourism" to discovering who 
Marie's lovers had been and when, how they were, why 
they were, returning again and again to the extraordinary 
immobility of this pair who (it seemed) had gone on living 
through a dozen public catastrophes, on the Rue Dufour, 
in much the same way, in the midst of the most fantastic 
emotional imbroglios, as though wars and revolutions were 
recurrent aspects of the changing seasons, and their lovers 
so many visitors to tea. 

Why? 

Ah, dear readers, adorable public, we are now at the 
heart of a most disturbing situation. Our young Amer- 
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leans, affianced as they were, "made" for each other as they 
were, now brought me day by day the mysterious history 
of their estrangement. My little study heard what is called 
the whole story. I, however, am concerned with something 
more moving than literature, and I refuse to pretend that 
the whole story is anything in the end but a story. One 
of my favorite charlatans (a French plenipotentiary to the 
Middle East) once said that the author should be in his 
work like God in His creation: present everywhere, visible 
nowhere. Alas! Once God has concocted His world He is 
bound, by His nature, to find it good. Likewise the author, 
even if the poor fellow is visible everywhere and present 
nowhere. These are games, mere games, we can do what 
we like with them. And so we write stories. But there is a 
mystery, in every human situation, which we cannot con- 
trol. And which makes a mockery of all our stories. 



Mysterious or not, the situation struck me as rather 
scabrous. And since I could not be indifferent to the moral 
problems of my young compatriots, 1 meditated a great 
deal, that week, on the theme of Tony's adventures in 
Africa and Paris, and on the related theme of what they 
meant to me. The results of this meditation were not pre- 
cisely surprising; and, in any case, they are not all imme- 
diately relevant. I suddenly realized, for example, that it 
had been important to me that my protagonists should be 
handsome people, with something of that simple, self- 
assured, touchingly mindless regularity of feature which 
Americans never tire of seeing on their cinema screens. But 
it was becoming difficult to see them that way now. 

Less than a week after Tarski's party, Pat moved from 
the Rue de Vaugirard to a little hotel on the Rue Jacob. 
To be sure, it looked better that Pat should be, at this 
juncture, some miles away from Tony; and where our 
young Americans were concerned (another discovery!) I 
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was absurdly preoccupied with how things looked. Never- 
theless, the Rue Jacob is in the neighborhood called St. 
Germain des Pres. Tarski's neighborhood. It was clear, 
when I examined my conscience, that I should have pre- 
ferred to see Pat on the Rue de Vaugirard rather than in 
St. Germain des Pres. And in Morocco, rather than Paris. 
With or without Tony. Which would have meant the 
end of the situation, the end of my story, the end of an 
education. O cowardice! One spends a lifetime telling one's 
countrymen that they must learn to live, since (whatever 
they learn) they are bound to die. And when they move 
out into the world's thoroughfares, one's only thought is 
to cry: Attention! II y a du caca de chien! 

But that, of course, is the comedy of my role. St. Germain 
des Pres (which receives ambassadors from everywhere, 
including the moon) took the matter more simply, very- 
much in its stride. Under the shadow of the ancient bell- 
tower, in bookstores or picture galleries along the Rue de 
Seine or the Rue Bonaparte, in the Cafe de Flore or the 
Deux-Magots, a surprising number of trousered and check- 
shirted creatures of both sexes, their hair tousled and 
their faces smudged, began casually greeting Pat and 
(while she desperately tried to recall who they might 
be) inquired of her: "How goes Pierre?" And, of Tony: 
"How goes Marie?" Pierre was best known to these 
people, not as an artist whose reputation had begun, before 
the war, to spread throughout Europe, but simply as the 
most indefatigable of companions. And now, when he pro- 
posed to drag around all night with some of the hirsute 
inhabitants of the quarter (he was always with them, but 
never quite of them), or to help celebrate a landmark in 
some disordered life, he was regularly told to bring along 
his Americaine. He showed no more astonishment at this 
than at anything else, though scarcely more than a week 
had gone by since his party and the Americaine could 
scarcely be said not yet! to be "his." Marie, who went 
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out into the quarter less frequently, was also, of course, 
less phlegmatic. When she accepted an invitation, she tossed 
her blond hair and said: "111 come with my darling 
American may I? We so enjoy consoling each other!" 
This sort of remark she made defiantly or cynically or 
simply with her own special note of wildness, her lost or 
"startled" air. However, since Marie had never been known 
to show a calm countenance, in any situation, her embar- 
rassment seemed to bear no special reference to this one. 

So there it was. And, in the meantime, Pat and I were 
pursuing a little affair of our own. We were suddenly, and 
all unexpectedly, in the process of reconciliation. Timidly 
insofar as she could be timid she began to come to see 
me, bearing a new book on which (O miracle!) she wanted 
my opinion, or the latest mimeographed document of her 
private political masterminds, Dupuy & Co., or simply a 
bottle of wine. Despite her short-lived and incongruous 
shyness, it might soon have become difficult to recall that 
Pat had ever and with what vehemence! disapproved 
of me. Only something persisted of her former attitude: she 
made it clear, with her frank and male directness, that 
she was not precisely acquitting me but rather placing me 
on probation, publicly recognizing that I might con- 
ceivably (at least in this alien world, which had suddenly 
become ambiguous and unpredictable) have something to 
say to her. And so she stalked into my little study on her 
long and excellent legs, bullying Mireille (who was per- 
petually amazed by her) and burdening us with her political 
indignations, her impatience with an old-fogy instructor in 
Harmony, in short prattling in her smart, "hard" way 
about everything except what was always on the tip of her 
tongue. 

I supposed, in any case, that it was on the tip of her 
tongue. How could it be otherwise? Ostensibly, however, 
there was little apart from her obvious determination to 
give old Phineas the benefit of the doubt to distinguish 
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her from the prim young American woman who had come 
to my study, ages ago, to deliver cigarettes which Tony 
had sent me from his temporary exile at home. 

There was little and yet there was something. To 
begin with, there was a new, softer note in her smooth and 
highly finished surface; her freshness was less overpowering. 
I saw or, as Pat herself would have said, my "male ego" 
imagined, a hint of appeal in her black eyes, which were as 
grave and unsmiling as ever. She even seemed tired, some- 
times, which was as strange as if Mireille had seemed pro- 
found. . . . To be sure, in addition to gadding about 
Paris all day, she was now conscientiously gadding about 
St. Germain des Pres (with Pierre) all night. But Pat's 
changing countenance was not simply the sign of her 
physical fatigue: she had been used to a great simplicity of 
feeling and now (like Tony) she hardly knew what she felt; 
she had lived in moral certainty and now, though she would 
never have admitted it, there was a confusion at the core 
of her. 

The theory of my "male ego" was that her chief, albeit 
unconscious, motive in coming to see me, was somehow 
to maintain her contact with Tony. It would have been 
simpler, of course, to see rather more of Tony himself. 
But Pat would never again be quite capable of so much 
simplicity. So that I was not in the least surprised when, 
one day, after a nerve-wracking discussion on the true 
nature of the gaullist movement, she paused on the way 
out and (in answer to a laboriously ingenuous question 
about Tony, who was neglecting me, the rascal) looked 
levelly into my eyes and said: 

"I see him quite frequently at Pierre's." 

"Pierre's?" 

"Phineas, please don't try to look innocent!" 

"Innocent?" 

There was a brief silence, and then she said: "You do 
know, don't you?" 
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I nodded at last, and sighed. 

She paused for a moment, her hand on the doorknob, 
her cheeks suddenly suffused with an unprecedented pink- 
ness. Then she left and, though she had promised to stop 
by with a book that evening, did not return for several 
days. I was impatient to see her. And during those days, I 
kept recalling her blush and, with a curious, intimate 
pleasure, the sharp warm look of annoyance, gratitude and 

relief she had given me, as she went through the door 

L'Americaine (I told Mireille, who had her doubts) was 
also a woman, in her own strange fashion. 

Aside from its immediate intention, my enquiry about 
Tony was not without point. For some two weeks, he came 
to see me only occasionally, and very briefly. He was busy, 
frightfully busy. He had a thousand things to do. So he 
told me. And yet, except for some desultory sketching, 
which he did in his hotel room, he all but abandoned his 
work. "It gives me the creeps/' he told me rather sullenly, 
when I asked him why he no longer painted in the studio 
on the Rue Dufour. One of the articles of the faith he 
improvised, in those first weeks, to sustain him in his 
ambiguous new posture, was that all this was merely an 
"incident," and that they would each end by picking 
up the threads of his or her life and going on exactly as 
before. And indeed, Pierre's attitude had in no way 
changed towards him; more exactly, it had changed for 
the better, he felt something new in Pierre, a shy, tentative, 
half-proffered warmth, the closest Tarskian approach to 
the cordial. Nevertheless, Tony found it intolerable, for 
the moment, to be alone in the presence of those immense 
brown eyes. They made him think of Marie's unceasing 
recrimination, to which he listened intently, half-credu- 
lously and with a sense of guilt. Moreover, Pierre con- 
stantly reminded him of Pat. Left to his own devices, he 
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tended these days to think less and less of Pat and, o course, 
to be less sure of his ideas concerning her. He frankly pre- 
ferred it that way. After all, he had an eternity of time, in 
which to get to the bottom of Pat. But, for the moment, he 
had no time at all. He had a thousand things to do. 

"You are mad," I told him. "Utterly mad!" 

"Good old Phineas!" 

"On the other hand/' I said, "there may be a method in 
your madness." 

He looked at me questioningly, his hand on the door- 
knob exactly where Pat's hand had been, the day before. 
The odd thing was that he was as beautiful as ever. He was 
standing in the foyer, looking rather rumpled and tired, his 
hat sitting back on his head, his collar open, his topcoat 
unbuttoned. In fact, he was even more beautiful than 
usual; there was an air of excitement and vitality in his 
very disorder; but it was a suspect air, quite on the shady 
side; it would never have done for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

"Do you mind telling me," he said, rather grimly, "ex- 
actly what you mean by that?" 

"It's quite obvious you're becoming a monomaniac," I 
said. "You don't work. You don't come to see me. You 
don't even gallop around town, the way you used to. Only 
a week ago you were terribly worried about Pat. You felt 
responsible for her. Now you haven't even time to think of 
her!" 

"She won't let me think of her," he replied, with sur- 
prising vehemence. "I asked her to come away. I begged 
her! I never even get a chance to see her alone. She's 
always with Pierre." 

"And you are always with Marie." 

"Please, Phineas, don't persecute me! I've called Pat 
a dozen times. She doesn't think we're ready to talk about 
all this yet. And do you know, I think she's right." 

"No doubt," I said. "No doubt. But if you don't talk 
about it now, I'm afraid you never will." 
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"Why not?" 

"Because you're losing each other. You're growing apart. 
A few weeks more, and you'll barely remember Pat's 
name." 

He looked at me in astonishment. "Really, Phineas! Do 
you really believe that?" 

"Of course I do. Not literally, but essentially." 

Tony took his hand from the doorknob and grasped 
my arm. He looked at me very earnestly and said, in a 
quiet voice: "You mustn't believe that, Phineas." 

"No?" 

"No." 

A pause for effect. It chiefly affected Tony. 

"This is one thing we agree about, Pat and I. We're 
in this and we want it to end right. Perhaps we don't 
know each other as well as we thought we did. For one 
thing, a little remark Pat made the other night leads me 
to suspect that, at bottom, she rather resented my various 
little amours, during the war. You know we've always told 
each other everything." He paused again, and pressed his 
eyeballs with his thumb and index finger, his face suddenly 
slack and almost haggard with fatigue. . . . "But one thing 
is certain. However this business ends, it won't make the 
faintest difference in the way we feel about each other. Pat 
knows that as well as I do. And Marie knows it too!" 

I suddenly envisioned Tony painfully making this decla- 
ration to Marie. It was impossible, knowing Marie, not to 
laugh. Tony opened the door and turned to me, one last 
time, the fatigue quite suddenly gone from his face; with 
a radiant smile of complicity. 

"I know what you're cackling about." 

"What did she say?" 

"She said it was fantastic, how every man she went to 
bed with thought it necessary to woo her in the same way 
by declaring his eternal indifference!" 

"Hmm. That wasn't all she said." 
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"How did you know?'* 

"You can spare me the obscenity," I told him. "The 
truth of the matter is that it is fantastic. That any man 
should think she cares! There's only one man Marie gives 
a tinker's damn about." 

Tony sighed, adjusted his hatbrim over his forehead and 
went through the door. 

"I used to think so," he said. "But now, I'm not so sure." 

He walked down the stairs and out into the mild chill 
of this springlike December. And the odd thing, as he 
turned down the boulevard, was that he began almost 
gaily to whistle. Busy as he was, with a "thousand things 
to do," he had nevertheless wasted an hour, out of defer- 
ence to old Phineas. Which might have been annoying. He 
was living irregularly, drinking too much, sleeping too 
little. Which might have been alarming. He was enduring 
the company of a great many indifferent or irritating 
people, simply because they were (or had been) intimate 
with Marie and Pierre. He missed his work, and there was 
a persistent, only half-suppressed undercurrent of guilt in 
his mind. All of which might have been deeply disturbing. 
. . . Yet the fact remained that he had a monstrous capacity 
for enjoying his situation. He was obliged to admit it. He 
recognized, in this enjoyment, something of his old 
euphoria: he was having an "experience"! 

And now do you see why this boy was dear to me? He was 
developing his ironic temper! He was aware that the 
warrant he had been issued, along with his middle western 
birth certificate, to "live" and "feel" to the utmost, gave 
an absurdly solemn sanction to his little adventures so 
that he was incapable, without duly registering a sense of 
destiny fulfilled, of looking at Notre Dame or flirting with 
a shopgirl in the metro. . . . There was also, no doubt, 
some residual joy in demolishing the old moral specters 
which still haunted his country. Etcetera, etcetera. All this 
he recognized in himself with mingled amusement and 
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shame, like the recurrence in adult life of some persistent 
adolescent dream. 

But the Rue Dufour involved something rather more 
difficult to define. It was not simply an experience. It was a 
"mystery." At the deepest, barely conscious level, Tony's 
commitment to the Tarskis involved a passionate interest 
in their "case." He wanted to know whether they could 
really love each other, in their disorder, and how; he 
wanted to know what this might mean to him. Already, 
he had learned that other couples at least two others - 
had lingered at the Rue Dufour; and now he wanted to 
know what had become of them, and why; what had be- 
come of Pierre and Marie. These questions smoked in his 
mind like an incense. It made him dizzy. He was carried 
away by a vision, almost frightening, of unsuspected pos- 
sibility. And the strange thing was that this vision was 
part of the indefinable desire he felt for Marie. 

How? Tony turned off the Rue d'Assas, in order to fol- 
low the high wrought-iron palisades of the Luxembourg 
Gardens. The sky was gray, with the transparent and 
tender grayness of the lie de France. Idly, his mind 
recorded the presence of ancient croquet players, small 
children, nursemaids, lovers. It was midwinter, yet the 
Luxembourg had a chirpy, insouciant air. He began, again, 
to whistle: Malbrough s'en va-t-en guerre. And then there 
was the long, low Tuscan rear of the palace, which he 
found graceless and appealing, the palace of the abandoned 
Medici queen, of powerless legislatures and futile peace- 
conferences. 

In London, the Council of Foreign Ministers was break- 
ing up on the rocks. Tony, who normally devoured four 
or five daily newspapers, barely had time to read the head- 
lines, these days. He had so many things to do! . . . Pierre, 
of course, refused to admit that there was a "case." It was 
impossible, even for Pat, to talk to him about it. And it 
was becoming increasingly difficult, for that matter, to talk 
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to Pat. The light would come, it could only come, from 
Marie. But she was so exasperatingly excessive, one had to 
discount so much of what she said! 

As in Africa, his instinct was to use his youthfulness, his 
maleness, in a word his sex, as an instrument of knowledge. 
He felt, as he walked, a sudden warmth: his tenderness for 
Marie. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 



JLHAT afternoon, in fact at 

that very moment, Pierre and Pat were in the studio at the 
Rue Dufour. 

"It won't do," Pierre was muttering contentedly. "It 
won't do!" 

There was an easel in the center of the studio, with a 
canvas on it. There was a broken wicker armchair, with 
Pat tensely in it. The palette trembled on the rickety little 
table. Except for the stacks of canvasses, face inward along 
the far wall, there was nothing else in the studio. Some- 
where in the depths of the apartment, Marie was washing 
clothes and vaguely singing; her voice was very far away. 
. . . What Pierre meant, no doubt, was that everything 
remained to be done. He drew from his pocket a wrinkled 
bit of paper, about the size and shape of a playing card, 
and stared at it intently for a few seconds, holding it at 
arm's length in the palm of his hand. Then he shifted his 
gaze to the oil-smeared canvas on the easel. He took his 
palette from the table, mixed some colors, splashed the 
brush on the sleeve of his smock and muttered again: 

"No, it won't do." 

"Ugh!" said Pat. "I can't tell you how awful you sound!" 

"Awful?" 

"Gluttonous! Like a fat man grunting over the soup!" 

"A fat man?" murmured Pierre, making a series of quick 
strokes on the canvas. 

"Forget it," said Pat. "I was just thinking aloud." 
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Pierre did not even hear. She took a cigarette from her 
purse and lit it, her hands trembling with annoyance. 
Then she opened a paper-bound book and tried, briefly, 
to read. . . . But Pierre was right: it wonderfully would 
not do. She was interested in nothing so little, at the mo- 
ment, as his painting. Her one desire was to get out of the 
studio, out of the apartment, away from the singing voice 
which crept insistently to the door, from the odor of oils 
and the three green and yellow little girls on the canvas, 
whose electric imbalance so entirely absorbed him. Never- 
theless, she read only one sentence, four times, then closed 
the book and fixed her eyes on the moving brush. Why 
would it not do? The outlines were sharp and clear, the 
details neat, as in all Pierre's painting. One of the little 
girls was flying through the air, astride a prancing wooden 
horse, such as one sees on carrousels. Another child was 
pointing one outstretched arm upward, but away from the 
wooden horse and its rider. The third, seated on a stool, 
was playing a little flute. Pat frowned at the incongruously 
adult faces, which stared expressionlessly out of the canvas. 
The little girls seemed at first sight to form three distinct 
studies of play, quite arbitrarily fixed on a single canvas. 
And yet their movement made an incipient group, an un- 
resolved pattern; the whole canvas had a gathering, cen- 
tripetal force, which made its unfinished quality a felt, an 
intolerable thing. 

As she became aware of this force, Pat began to regret 
the irritation which, only a moment ago, she had tried so 
hard to make him feel. More than an hour had passed since 
he had said he would be "only an instant." He never had 
the faintest compunction about making her wait! Besides 
he knew (for she had told him) that she detested watching 
him paint. . . Nevertheless, one had to admit that it must 
be difficult, in a case like this one, simply to lay down 
one's brush and go. 

He stood back again, murmuring indistinctly, cocking 



his head. And why did she so dislike to watch him paint? 
Because it so transformed him. Because it was all self- 
indulgence, private joy. Because it reached him, in a way 
that nothing else (she, for example) ever did. It was some- 
how unnatural, even indecent! He stood there, muttering 
to himself, creating problems for himself, and the subtler 
and more impelling the problem, the happier he was. The 
wide brown eyes focused anxiously, they lost their liquid 
vagueness, began to flash like fire. Even his muscles tight- 
ened, so that the thin, stooped body seemed almost to 

crouch over the canvas At bottom, Pat felt that there 

was something indefinably scandalous about the practice 
of art. The pleasure of this ingrown activity was suspect: 
it could only be sanctioned by results. The finished paint- 
ing was a public thing. It was bought and sold. It was dis- 
cussed. It belonged to known categories, in the world of 
phenomena. But it was precisely at this point that Pierre 
lost interest in his painting. 

"It's very, very strange/' she said, half to herself. 

"Excuse me?" murmured Pierre, going back to his in- 
tolerable little girls. 

"Most painters can't bear to show their work until it is 
finished. With you, it's just the opposite." 

"Oh, well have a show one of these days/' said Pierre. 
"An immense one. Well crush everyone." 

"When?" 

"Do you know, you are beginning to nag, just like a 
wife? Such an adorable little American! . . . But there's 
something in what you say, perhaps more than you think. 
When the painting is on the way, I like people to see it. 
If they can follow at all, it drives them crazy. What's to be 
done about this lower left-hand corner?" He stepped back. 
"And this yellow, which atomizes everything? And why 
these eyes, in the background? When you see this, you 
understand that we are not just daubers but brave men. 
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Heroes!" And he suddenly laughed, as if he had told an 
irresistible joke. 

Pat frowned at all this, already half-angry. "And when 
the painting is finished?" 

"When the painting is finished!" exclaimed Pierre, who 
was now carefully attacking the lower left-hand corner. 
"You have put your finger on it! That is the hid When the 
painting is finished and the problems are solved and the 
violence is organized what do you have?" 

"I'm listening," said Pat, barely opening her mouth to 
let the words through. 

"Shh!" 

When Pat spoke, at the end of a long moment, her voice 
was beginning to rise: 

"I'm listening, Pierre!" 

He stepped back, muttering "It won't do, it won't do." 
Then he half-turned and focused his eyes on her, barely 
smiling. "What do you have? You have an oil painting. 
This one is Size 6. No problems, no violence, no life. The 
thought is already a vestige, for archeologists to be clever 
about. Now isn't that a piddling thing? Isn't it absurd that 
a grown man should spend his time painting pictures?" 

Pat suddenly rose from her armchair, gathered up her 
purse and her book and went to the door. She was so 
angry and so desolate that she could not trust herself to 
speak. Pierre, as usual, began by not noticing, or by re- 
fusing to notice. 

"Are you going to the Conservatory?" 

"I'm leaving. . . . Anywhere!" she said, half-choked. 

He put down his palette and went to her, his long face 
suddenly drooping in an expression of sorrowful concern. 
With the greatest ease and simplicity, almost absent-mind- 
edly, he put his arm around her waist, murmuring her 
name. 

"Be careful!" she hissed. "You're smearing paint on 
my sweater!" 
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Somewhere in the apartment, a washpan fell, making a 
crash and a clatter, which was followed by Marie's re- 
sounding: "Merde!" 

"But you are angry at me!" murmured Pierre, his eyes 
melting and growing dull again. He had an air of genuine 
bewilderment, almost of fear. "But why? Tell me why?" 

"I'm not angry," said Pat. "And anyway, if you weren't 
so incredibly self-centered, you'd have no trouble seeing 
why!" 

"I'm sorry," Pierre said humbly. He suddenly smiled 
charmingly. "That was an excellent remark, a civilized 
remark! I understood it perfectly. There are times when 
you are like a visitor from Mars, I can't make head or tail 
of you. And perhaps, then, you are most adorable!" 

She looked at him very hard, begging him: "Please, 
Pierre, don't! You are making me sickl" 

"Are you going to the Conservatory?" 

"No!" 

"Will you come back? Soon?" 

"Look, Pierre," she said. "Please listen to me. Stop think- 
ing of something else what are you thinking of? and 
concentrate on what I am saying!" 

"Now you are angry again." 

"No, I'm not angry. I'm disgusted! Now listen to me 
and don't interrupt. Today we were supposed to take a 
walk together, do you remember? An hour and a half ago!" 

"Of course I remember," he said. "The yellow spoiled 
everything." 

"Then why did you ask me if I was going to the Con- 
servatory?" 

"Did I ask that?" 

"Twice!" 

"Well, then it was just to make conversation. Or because 
you were angry. I really have no idea. Now we shall go." 

"You're doing it again," she hissed. "You're doing it 
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again! Pierre, I can't bear it when you talk to me like that! 
You promised you'd try not to!" 

"But you're wrong!" he cried, in an aggrieved tone. 
"What have I said?" 

"All that nonsense about your painting! Don't you 
understand that it is degrading, humiliating, to be treated 
like a child?" 

"Aha!" he said. "So it's that again! Well, you can set 
your mind at rest." He threw his smock over the back of 
the wicker armchair. "We shall have to come back and 
clean all this up. Where is your coat? I can't tell you how 
thirsty I am." He opened the studio-door and made an 
elaborate gesture, one of his incipient, half-suppressed 
ironic gestures of ceremony: (he was simply inviting her to 
pass into the hall). And with the gesture came the strange, 
shameful look of convoluted sincerity; purposely exagger- 
ated and thereby ridiculed, but sincerity nonetheless. 
"Please believe me," he was saying. "What I told you about 
painting you may disagree, but I meant every word of 
it!" 

She looked at him for a moment in silence: a curious, 
worried, searching look. "Very well," she said, at last. 
"When I behave like a child, I suppose you have a perfect 
right to treat me like one." 

"But I didn't," he insisted. "I swear it!" 

"All right, then, you didn't. Here, hold this for me while 
I put on my coat." 

She was stripped of her resentment, mollified and sud- 
denly very weary. The afternoon, to which she had devoted 
a great deal of forethought and inward preparation, had 
begun very badly. She had promised herself that she would 
not quarrel with him or let him make love to her. Ob- 
scurely, she was terrified by her own tendency to lose her- 
self in him: to lose her calm strength in the minor delights 
and annoyances of his thoughtless way with her; to close 
her eyes and let herself be gathered up and enveloped by 
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him. . . . Now he was buttoning up his frayed overcoat 
and sweeping her out of the apartment, into the dark 
hallway. She always found herself thinking in his terms or 
(if she rebelled) involved in long discussions which, after- 
wards, she could never quite remember. More precisely, 
she could remember, but not quite believe in them. For 
when she was alone again, returned to her certitude about 
the world and her place in it, the perspective he lived in 
seemed crazily uptilted, like a ship's deck rising inter- 
minably under an awful, murderous wave. Each time she 
told herself that she would "have it out" with him, stay 
clear of his perspective and, in the light of her own stub- 
bornly balanced reasonableness, make him see himself and 
her and their situation. There was Tony. She suspected 
that Marie was not good for Tony. And there was the gen- 
eral problem of what they were going to do. But no sooner 
did she spend an hour with him than all this seemed quite 
natural and clear; no problem at all. The strange irrele- 
vance he pursued, with maniacal intentness, seemed im- 
mensely subtle; and the "situation" simply because he 
saw none, or pretended to see none vanished away. 

Now, as they made their way carefully down the dark 
staircase, Pat told herself that she would be calm. She 
would keep everything focused in her mind, nothing 
would disappear. . . . Pierre was telling her about the 
Island of the Cit, in the Seine, and the bridge called Pont 
Neuf under which Modigliani and Blaise Cendrars once 
spent twenty-four hours talking and drinking red wine. 
Here was one positive fact, at least: he admired Modig- 
liani. There were so few positive facts about Pierre! But 
the point was instantly lost in the curious, twilight tender- 
ness in which he painted the scene. For a moment, she 
found herself sharing his feeling for Modigliani and Cen- 
drars. Then she interrupted to accuse him of the most 
abject romanticism. Two bearded and filthy tramps drink- 
ing themselves into a stupor under a bridge he made it 
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sound like a pastoral episode trora the childhood ot the 
gods, simply because one of the bums happened to be an 
excellent Italian painter! Pierre made no reply. He was 
obviously humoring her. They crossed the courtyard and 
then, as they stepped through the little doorway which had 
been pierced in the carriage-gate, they met Tony, who was 
just turning in from the street, with a bouquet of bundles. 

"Hi!" he cried excitedly. "Where are you off to? Look 
what I've got! 

"My god/' said Pat, in her flattest voice. "Don't tell me 
you're expecting a child!" 

"We've got one," said Tony. "Look!" 

He had an armful of toys. There was a mental construc- 
tion-set and a box of puzzles, several illustrated books, a 
quoit game and a little jeep. Pierre was especially delighted 
by the jeep. For once, he lost his bored look and thanked 
Tony in tones which (for him) were filled with warmth. 
The toys, he explained to Pat, were for little Marcel Tar- 
ski, his son, who was being boarded by a rural family near 
Etampes. Pierre and Marie had gone out to see him last 
week, but they had completely forgotten that this was the 
Christmas season. The weather was so fantastically mild! 
And, of course, the first thing the child wanted to know 
was what Santa Glaus had in store for him. Marie had been 
desolate. They were so broke, at the moment, they had 
hardly dared promise anything. Think how overjoyed she 
would be! Pierre suddenly seized Tony and embraced him, 
kissing him on both cheeks in the French manner. It was 
a quite unprecedented show of feeling. 

"We might go out tomorrow/ he said. "There's a train 
at two and another at three. In fact, there are trains all 
afternoon, I believe." 

"Any time you say," said Tony. "What about you, Pat?" 

Pat frowned and thought for a moment. Then she said: 
"I can't, tomorrow. I've got classes, and things. . . . And do 
you know what I think, Tony?" 
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"What's that?" 

"I think you'd do better to let Pierre and Marie go out 
alone." 

"Nonsense," said Pierre. "The child adores company." 

"Now that I think of it," said Tony, meditatively, "may- 
be Pat's right." 

There was a brief moment of silence, which Pat and 
Tony felt rather heavily. Pierre showed no sign of feeling 
anything at all, except his usual mild surprise. 

"Marie won't hear of it," he said to Tony. "You speak 
to her. There's no reason why you shouldn't come." 

"I don't know," Tony said, dubiously, as he moved 
through the door. "I'll speak to her. ... So long, Pat. See 
you later, Pierre." 

Pat moved a few steps down the street, avoiding Pierre's 
eyes. Then she disengaged her arm from his hand and went 
back to the doorway. 

"Tony! "she called. 

"Yes?" 

"Have you thought of sending a Christmas wire home?" 

"I will," he said. "I'll send one tonight." 

She felt somehow strengthened by this encounter. But 
then she was alone with Pierre again, and the perspective 
began to tilt crazily up, up, up. They walked down the 
Rue de Seine and past the Carrefour Buci. There was a 
great deal of animation in the streets, people swarming 
around pushcarts, school children darting in and out. 
Pierre bought some apples, then discovered that he hadn't 
enough money to pay for them. Pat fished about in her 
purse, while he drifted down the street, munching an 
apple. A moment later, she found him absorbed in the 
contemplation of some quite ordinary prints, in the win- 
dow of an antiquary shop. The prints, he said, delighted 
him. . . . Then, as they walked down the Rue Dauphine 
to the river, he began telling an interminable story about 
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Buchenwald, In the last months of the war. It was really 
a very bad afternoon. 

She had tried, again and again, to make him speak of 
the camps. And now that he spoke of them, quite freely, 
in a mood of surprised and almost amused reminiscence, 
her mind and her conscience refused to come to grips with 
his story. She was determined that they should talk of 
something else. . . . Pierre was recalling one of the hut- 
leaders, a monstrously squat and ugly German who in 
the first months of 1945 had probably survived more 
years of the camps than any other prisoner in Buchenwald. 
From Belsen to Auschwitz and half a dozen others, this 
creature had made the grand tour of the "concentrated" 
world, losing all his teeth, his hair and all but two of the 
fingers of his left hand, losing all trace of his family and 
his "free** life, returning at last to his first camp, Buchen- 
wald, which had become in a far more vital sense than 
Hamburg or Bremen or wherever he had been born, his 
home, his native place. This camp, he said, when he lined 
up the inmates of the hut for a lecture before roll call, was 
a sanatorium. Anyone, even a stupid Frenchman, even a 
Jew, could survive Buchenwald, provided he kept clean 
and obeyed orders. What amazed Max, as he was called, 
was the way people kept dying like flies! especially dur- 
ing the last, disorganized period of Germany's downfall. 
He used to discuss this problem slyly with Hauser, the 
SS, another old hand at Buchenwald, who came to this hut 
quite frequently, because of his nostalgia for the early days, 
before the war, before the camp had become cluttered up 
with disparate elements from all over Europe. 

For Hauser, Max was a link with the past, when the 
camp was the theater of a beautiful drama: the protagon- 
ists were the SS and the Enemies of the Regime. People 
died, not like flies, but at the end of a noose, or under a 
club. Or, like Max, they survived. Very few, unfortunately. 
In his own way, Hauser was deeply attached to Max. 
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Now Pierre and Pat were crossing the Pont Neuf. They 
paused for a moment, leaning over the parapets to look at 
the river. He must understand, she said, that she had not 
been herself lately. She was frightfully tired. She was really 
terribly sorry that she had snapped at him so, earlier in 
the afternoon. 

No importance, murmured Pierre, preparing to resume 
his story. He was quite lost in his memory. She steered 
him like a blind man, behind the statue of Henri IV, down 
the stairway which drops steeply from the bridge to the 
low, pointed prow of the Island of the Cite. On the other 
hand, she continued, he might make matters easier for her 
by devoting some thought to the situation they were in, 
instead of leaving her to assume the entire weight of it her- 
self. They walked through the little wrought-iron gate and 
along one gravel path of the Square du Vert-Galant, the 
miniature park which sits, like a forgotten bower in the 
heart of an immense garden, on the tip of the ancient 
Island of the Cite. On both sides of them, the green slug- 
gish waters of the Seine, where decaying little fishing punts 
floated, moored to the masonry of the banks; beyond the 
river, all around them, the moving city. They were alone 
in the little park, and the honking of horns and grinding 
of gears, all the shouts and bustle of Paris, seemed muted 
and far away. 

Pierre appeared to meditate, for a moment, on what 
she had said; but, either because he concluded that she had 
quite exhausted the subject or because he was still wrapped 
up in his story, he made no comment. . . . There was some- 
thing quite extraordinary, he said, in the relationship of 
Hauser and Max. 

Extraordinary? She put her hand on his sleeve and 
begged him to forget these distant people. Why was it so 
strange that Hauser and Max should understand each 
other? Was it so difficult, after all, for people to under- 
stand each other? 
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"You've hit it exactly," said Pierre. "They understood 
each other!" And he went on to explain why this was so 
very strange. In Buchenwald, as in all the German camps, 
the SS were distant gods, booted and armed, washed and 
well-fed; they were light-years away from the miserable, 
filthy horde of prisoners, stinking with dysentery and 
bestial with hunger and fear. The camp, with all its de- 
pendencies and complexities, the mines of Dora and the 
kommandos which covered the surrounding country with 
a network of slave-gangs all this was directed from the 
SS headquarters, which Pierre always imagined as a kind 
of celestial control-room where the shift of a lever or the 
pushing of a button decided the fate of the prisoner masses. 

But the latter, for the most part, did not even see the 
SS frequently enough to distinguish one from the other; 
they were fed by prisoners, clothed by prisoners, counted, 
recorded, guarded and, of course, punished by prisoners. 
And since each man lived not in a felt solidarity but on 
the frontier of his own individual death, what counted 
for him was not the levers and buttons of the control- 
room, but the human presence of the hut-leader, or the 
work-gang leader, or the bureaucrats who manned the 
infirmary all of whom were prisoners like himself. One 
could understand the hut-leader who appropriated the 
bread-ration of a sick man, on the grounds that the fellow 
would die in any case. Everyone knew what it meant to 
covet food. But who could presume to know an SS? 

Pat frowned at all this. It vaguely seemed to her that 
Pierre's amazement was misplaced. Besides, they were veer- 
ing far from the point. She had read about the camps, and 
she was immensely interested in the writings of certain 
French and German survivors who show them as little 
societies, where the problems and struggles of Society are 
seen as under a magnifying glass of ferocity. For the mo- 
ment, however, what she wanted to know was whether 
they, Pierre and Pat, could come to an understanding. 
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"About what?" asked Pierre, puzzled, and then quickly 
added: "No, darling, you mustn't interrupt! I must tell 
you about Max it's really very strange!" 

Very well, then, she would resign herself to hearing 
about Max. There would be time for the rest. Again the 
perspective was turning up, up, up, and over. She frowned 
all the harder, determined to hold to her point. 

"Was he a friend of yours?" 

"Not exactly," said Pierre. "But he was very kind to me. 
In fact, he saved my life. I was slated to go to the mines, 
which would have finished me surely, in the shape I was 
in. He got me taken off the list, youll never guess why! 
Because he wanted me to sketch his portrait in charcoal! 
The paper and charcoal he got from Hauser, by suggesting 
that I could do Mauser's portrait as well." 

"Hmm. In short, God showered gifts upon Max. And 
God was a nazi And what was Max a communist?" 

Yes, Max was a communist. It was impossible, at that 
stage, to hold any position in the hierarchy without being 
a communist or highly acceptable to the communist fac- 
tion, which was becoming increasingly powerful even to 
the point, a few weeks before the arrival of the American 
troops, of being able to negotiate agreements with the SS. 
The latter had orders from Berlin to evacuate or destroy 
the prisoners, but they were beginning to cast about for 
ways of saving their own skins. But all that was of no im- 
portance. People made a great deal of the struggle for 
power in the camps, the struggle for the positions in the 
hierarchy which would ensure the survival of one group, 
at the expense of the others. Germans against Poles, com- 
mon-law criminals against politicals, etcetera. But what 
did it all add up to, since they almost all died in the end? 

Pat could not accept this view. It was pure defeatism. 
The whole point of the struggle was to determine precisely 
who was to die. Those who held positions of power in the 
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camp had a better chance of living, did they not? And of 
keeping their friends alive? 

Not really, said Pierre. Not really. He sat down on a 
bench and stared out over the river, wrinkling his long 
nose in an effort to find words for the strangeness of it all. 
Not really. People talked about the lesson of the camps. 
About ends and means, Communism and anti-Commu- 
nism. But the lesson of the camps, if there was one, must 
go further than these paltry struggles for power. Take 
Max. He had survived more than ten years of the "con- 
centrated" life, which was a prodigious feat in itself. Just 
before coming to the hut, which was almost entirely in- 
habited by foreigners mostly French and Belgians he 
had been kapo of the kitchen, a position of great opulence 
and power. It was Hauser who had "broken" him in the 
kitchen, having surprised him in the act of fondling a 
blond Polish boy. It was hardly regular to be "broken" 
from such a position for a peccadillo so common among 
the bureaucrats. But Max was too wary to show his resent- 
ment. In the hut, he was just and circumspect, according 
to the rules of the camp. He never used his blackjack in- 
discriminately, but always in the line of duty. He observed 
the discipline of the ruling faction, favored the commu- 
nists in his hut; in short, he was a perfectly normal hut- 
leader. 

But what was a normal hut-leader? He was a man en- 
tirely determined by the conditions of the camp. He was a 
machine. His humanity was entirely submerged in the 
process of maintaining his position and managing to sur- 
vive. Only one detail in Max's behavior escaped this 
process and that was his relationship, Pierre almost said 
his friendship,' with Hauser. The SS rarely came down 
from their headquarters and guardposts into the blocks. 
When they did, they spread death and terror. But Hauser, 
who was a tall, bony man with high cheekbones and bushy 
eyebrows, took to visiting Max almost every night. He 
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stalked into the hut and, while sick and weary men stood 
at attention until they fainted, talked on and on about 
Buchenwald in the old days, before the coming of the 
foreign swine. "We made you dance, eh, Max? Admit it!" 
And he recalled the young SS who, in 1936, had beaten 
Max for fifteen consecutive hours, barely pausing to fortify 
himself with sandwiches and coffee. He had won his bet! 
And now the poor fellow was dead In Russia. How mel- 
ancholy was the passage of time! Or he said: "You're get- 
ting slack, Max. You need a few good boots in the arse, 
like in the old days. Why isn't that swine at the crema- 
torium?" Max would explain, using the proper obsequious 
forms but with a curious, provocative matter-of-actness, 
that the swine in question was not yet dead. He was stink- 
ing with dysentery but there was no room for him in the 
infirmary. Max was trying to have him transferred to the 
"Little Camp," where the moribund were concentrated. 
But since the war, as the Herr SS knew, the red tape had 
become inextricable due to the presence of the foreigners, 
of course. Hauser would growl that if the man were still 
alive on the morrow he'd hang the entire hut. ''These 
swinish French have no use for hygiene!" 

The strange thing, said Pierre, was that Max seemed to 
enjoy Hauser's visits. In the evening, when the exhausted 
men were sleeping, he paced about the hut, waiting im- 
patiently for the SS to come. 

Pat, on the other hand, saw nothing strange. Did not 
Hauser break up the monotony of Max's life? 

Indeed, he did, said Pierre! For more than ten years, 
Max had devoted himself exclusively to one aim: survival. 
And he had survived. Now that liberation was in sight, 
the constant presence of the SS in the hut vastly increased 
the normal hazards of camp life. It also added, each day, 
to the sum of guilt for which he would have to account, 
when the SS were gone. And yet he not only enjoyed seeing 
Hauser come into the hut, he actually provoked the man. 
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Pierre was sure there was something deliberately provok- 
ing in his attitude. 

"Do you mean/' asked Pat, "that at bottom he didn't 
really want to survive, after all?" 

"No/ 7 said Pierre. "That's not what I mean. Max simply 
wanted to be a man/' 

"And was he?" 

She could judge for herself. On the eve of the arrival of 
the Americans, Max like most of the camp functionaries 
was faced with a painful decision: if he stayed in the 
camp, he risked being torn to pieces by the liberated pris- 
oners, in whose eyes most of the camp bureaucrats were 
simply agents of the nazi power. Hut-leaders, to be sure, 
were very minor agents, but Hauser's strange obsession 
had made Max's hut an especially bad one. If, on the other 
hand, he fled with the SS, he seemed definitely to renounce 
the liberation he had so long and ardently awaited; and, 
in any case, he might well be liquidated at the first cross- 
roads. Max hesitated, and his hesitation was fatal. On the 
last day, when other hut-leaders had either fled the camp 
or were in hiding, one of the few remaining SS came to the 
hut, half-drunk, and shot him through the head. "Old 
Hauser asked me to give you this," the man said, with 
feeling, as he emptied his revolver into Max's prostrate 
body. As for Hauser himself, he was already dead, swing- 
ing from the end of a rope, in the SS barracks. 



And now they were returned to Paris, sitting on a bench 
in the little park of the Vert-Galant, under the shadow of 
the Pont Neuf. It was chilly, and the daylight was fading 
over the Institut de France. Paris, the facade, was intact 
and desperately lovely. Pierre stared at his lap, as though 
his story were spread out upon it, an astonishing thing. 
But what did it all mean? And where was he, in all this? 
They got up and walked down the gravel path to the little 
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gate and the stairway which led them up to the bridge. 
What did it all mean? The lesson o the camps was not a 
political lesson. Or rather, one could infer almost any 
political lesson from the camps, depending on how you saw 
them and what you wanted to prove. For the communists, 
their control under the SS of such camps as Buchen- 
wald, since it allowed many more of their comrades to 
survive than would otherwise have been the case, could 
not be placed in question. But how did they survive? What 
did they become? 

But that, Pat thought; was precisely the point! That was 
the lesson of the camps! 

Pierre shrugged his shoulders. "Do you know what I 
think? We turn all this over and over in our minds. We 
make all sorts of constructions and theories. But the lesson 
of the camps is really very simple. The camps are not 
livable." 

"How do you mean?" 

"I mean precisely that. People never cease arguing about 
how to live in concentration camps. But it's perfectly 
absurd to make such places. And equally absurd to be shut 
up in them. You Americans are optimists you think any- 
thing is possible. But my advice to you is, stay away from 
concentration camps." 

She looked for his face in the gray dusk. He seemed, in 
his usual attenuated way, to be rather pleased with himself. 
It was outrageous. 

"And do you know," she said, "what my advice to 
you is?" 

"I'm all ears." 

"Stay away from humor. It doesn't become you." 

They crossed the Quai Conti and walked up the Rue 
Dauphine. It was now quite dark. After a while, Pierre 
said: 

"It's odd how you always think I'm joking. But the fact 
qf the matter is that there was something uproarious about 
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Buchenwald. There was a little fellow in my hut, a butcher 
from Lyons an ex-pimp, I believe. He had a genius for 
seeing the comic side of the camp/* He suddenly laughed 
quite gaily and seized Pat, pulling her close to him. Then 
he leaned over and kissed her lightly on the lips. "And I 
have a genius for making you angry. Such an irritable little 
American! And so pretty!" 

She endured his kiss, her head reeling with disparate 
ideas, perplexities. 

"Wasn't there something you wanted to discuss with 
me?" he asked. 

"Yes," she said wearily. "I wanted to talk about us." 
"Us? What in the world can there be to say about us?" 
She frowned, thinking of what she had wanted to say. 
It wouldn't do. The perspective was all wrong. "There's 
no hurry about it, really. Do you still feel like something 
to drink?" 

They stopped in a cafe for a drink and then went back 
to the Rue Dufour, to see if Tony could lend them a few 
hundred francs for dinner. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 



From the Journal of P. W. Strauss, January, 1948: 

January i, 1948 

SOLEMN New Year's Day 

visit from Boggs, attired in a dazzling soft brown tweed 
coat and gray trousers, with a green knitted necktie to 
match his socks. (I have now definitely agreed to lend my 
name and my counsels to Style, which is badly in need of 
them.) He stayed only long enough to pay his respects, 
then departed to kiss a long series of jeweled hands. 
Promised to present, for my inspection, an assortment of 
yeomen he's recruited for editorial chores. A wistful young 
poet who has some unspeakable job at the Embassy (Visa 
Section, no doubt) and various other quite minor but 
amusing Americans. 

Boggs, in his invidious descriptions of people, reminds 
me of Marie. But she ticks her friends off abstractly, as 
it were, by verbal judgment; whereas his gift is for mimicry. 
There are springs of cruelty in this boy, which come out 
in a gentle ferocity (!) about people, even those he admires 
or likes. This he manages to express along with a perpetual 
smiling benignity a deep satisfaction, after all, with life 
and its droll works. 

Other visits: Tony and Marie, O'Brien, of the old 
Tribune, still wearing a beard and a beret, Parkinson the 
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madcap, who once rode a milk-wagon up the steps o the 
Sacre-Coeur, twenty years ago, and the concierge, of 
course, with both palms extended. Gave her five hundred 
francs and regretted it immediately. Parkinson, who now 
writes scenarios in Hollywood, is still repeating his old 
saw about how Paris is wonderful but there are too many 
Frenchmen in it. One of the last (I hope) of the Mohicans. 
Tony and Marie, who were performing a duty, stayed 
very briefly. She says whatever comes into her head and 
he painstakingly analyzes everything she says. Result: he's 
convinced she's very profound. 



January 2, 1948 

To be noted, re Boggs: I never feel like throwing him 
out, bodily, anymore. In fact, I think I like having him 
around. As for Mireille, she and Boggs get on like old school 
chums. She delights him with her detailed commentaries 
on his clothes, keeps turning about him, dying to touch 
him and prove to herself that he's real. This attention 
makes him twitter nervously. He whispers to me that 
Mireille is a marvelous type. Enjoys her no end. 

How difficult it is, to maintain one's first clear and 
simple vision! Boggs, with his snobbery, his tweeds, and 
his turned-up nostrils, was structured, caricatured, high in 
color, like the illustrations in my unforgettable childhood 
Dickens. Now his irresistible tendency is no longer to be 
Boggs, but to "be" and that takes him quite out of the 
line of my purpose. 

In any case, Boggs has the good sense to realize that I am 
one of the half-dozen important writers of our time. 



January 5, 1948 

Idiotic half-hour of sparring innuendo with Madame 
Latapie and her sister (who now takes an active, even 



leading part In the negotiations) anent their removal to 
Neuilly. I think they are anxious to conclude the affair, 
since their landlord does what he can to harass them. 
However, the Neuilly place is small. Madame Latapie's 
sons are leaving, one for military service, another to work 
with an uncle in Normandy. They give me to understand 
that, once the boys are gone, they will be able to move, 
providing they manage to find twelve thousand francs to 
pay the first quarter's rent etcetera. In short, they have 
found an American to exploit and they mean to exploit 
him rationally, and to the full. Utterly infuriating. 

Our role in Europe is to be opulent and vulnerable 
even those of us who are poverty-stricken and cunning. 
We have full powers, but we do not always represent what 
we wish. 



Came back down here in a bad temper, to find Pat in 
a bad temper. Apparently, she's seen nothing of Tony 
and Marie since they went to Etampes, to visit Tarski 
Junior. As for Pierre, he also seems to have disappeared. 
For once, in any case, she had little desire to talk about all 
that. Shrugged off my questions with increasing curtness. 
Amazing thing is that, like Tony, she professes to believe 
their present adventure is simply an interlude; and that 
one can live through such interludes without profoundly 
altering the very reality and sense of the couple. Difference 
is that, when she asserts all this will not affect the '"way 
they feel" about each other, I discern a desperate nostalgia 
in her. She has no capacity for enjoying this situation 
and seems to have lost the ability to prevent Tony from 
doing so. I used to think that, in her presence, he was more 
reserved, quieter, even more subdued, than usual. (My 
male ego!) Now, of course, there is only the presence of 
Marie to subdue him, and Pat makes no secret of her dis- 
approval. Not of Marie, precisely, but of Marie's influence. 
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Tony, It seems, has begun to work again. Marie inter- 
feres. Tony has stopped reading. Marie leaves him no time. 
Tony has a little money. Marie exploits him. Etcetera. 

Rather amusing, her dry-point picture of Tony's incipi- 
ently marital attitude. Anyone who accepts the discipline 
of art, which involves intense concentration, tends to sur- 
round himself with a cocoon of routine and habit it's 
simply a matter of self-protection. Tony, all unconsciously, 
never stops spinning cocoons. When he goes to the studio 
now, he makes a detour, salutes Marie with a hasty, hus- 
bandly kiss and then, says Pat, dashes off to his paints like 
a commuter catching the eight-ten to his office! This sort 
of thing, for her, is obviously even more irritating than his 
enjoyment of the situation. 

Found Pat extremely nervous, her mood shifting between 
a sullen reverie and a febrile agitation both quite foreign 
to her. She's obsessed with the idea that she's being fol- 
lowed around Paris. Told me that Dupuy and his liber- 
tarians, despite their political ineffectiveness, were in the 
process of wresting control of certain important unions 
from the communists, who have run them with an iron 
hand, since the Liberation. She went on and on about this. 
Dupuy himself was beaten up, the other day, but apparently 
it had not been established whether the aggressors were 
communists or police provocateurs. The latter, just to 
make matters simpler, are supposed to be taking an active 
part in the intra-union struggles. This view strikes me as 
suspiciously anachronistic, but Dupuy (and Pat) are quite 
sure it is correct. 



January 8, 1948 

A great deal "going on/' but I've been swallowed up in 
my puttering and my serious life. Office becoming so 
exigent that I think of throwing it all up, provided Style 
can support me. Mireille in one of her impossible periods, 
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having decided that I neglect her, don't take her out 
enough, etc. Tu n'as jamais un elan vers mot. Jamais is 
too much to say, but I have been busy. The result, in any 
case, is that I'm obliged to spend more time placating her 
than I would during our good periods in making love 
to her. Dreamt last night that she had been called to her 
mother's deathbed in Nantes, then sent me a letter an- 
nouncing her betrothal to her stepfather. Which, god 
knows, is only too clear. 

No progress on the apartment. Convinced they will come 
around, without the twelve thousand, if only I hold out 
long enough. Meanwhile, the concierge tells me they are 
making a shambles of the place. 

Much meditation on the "mystery of the situation." 
This, for both our young people, also involves the mystery 
of themselves. (A) The self is a fiction one constructs in 
view of certain ends in the situation. (B) This situation is 
not understood. (C) The strangeness of the imbroglio and 
their inability to make head or tail of it, ends by giving 
Pat and Tony the sensation of losing themselves. They no 
longer know who they are, what they are about (which 
amounts to the same thing). 

Symptoms: Tony's incoherence in the account of the trip 
to Etampes. His inability to see how absurd and "unlike 
him" it is to chase around town, cornering Marie's former 
lovers and holding long discussions with them. Others: 
Pat's progressive loss of control, her inability to see (even 
faintly) what Tony is up to, her tendency to magnify the 
gravity of Dupuy's political intrigues. 

Meanwhile, I gather (and without surprise) that Pierre 
and Marie go on as if nothing had happened. Their rela- 
tions are perfectly "normal" Pat even suspects, I think, 
that they are still lovers! I am beginning to feel like a 
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monster. Would they understand if I explained the 
"normalcy" of Pierre and Marie? 



January 10, 1948 

Disagreeable afternoon. Pat and Tony dropped in, arms 
loaded with vegetables. They were dining at the Rue 
Dufour and wanted me to come; but, before inviting me, 
they made sure that Mireille was not there. Outraged, I 
refused. Exclusion of Mireille was probably Marie's idea, 
nevertheless I was furious with them. On their side, they 
were irritated with each other and with the whole wide 
world. Finally ganged up on me, as though I were respon- 
sible for all their troubles. Accused me of existentialism 
and heaven knows what else. 

Just before they left, as they were wrangling about their 
situation 1 but obliquely, in an especially icy tone of rea- 
sonableness and unconcern I told them I was getting 
bored with them, really I was! You'd think (I said) that 
something important were involved! So you went to bed. 
And woke up, Pat in one room and Tony in another. It 
happens every day. The French language even has a word 
to designate these crisscrossed sleeping arrangements! 

And so they left, pouting at me like children. And is 
not that, poor things, what they are? 



January 17, 1948 

Boggs, with a check for my artisan piece. Very handsome 
rate. He's bringing me his editorial staff next week, though 
I told him there was no need of it. Excellent boy. 

Now possess the full story, such as it is, of Tony's trip 
to Etampes. Had not realized, until this morning, how 
severely Tony was shaken by this strange junket. Must 
make allowances for Pat's nervousness: she is still con- 
vinced, for example, that she is being shadowed and that 
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(although she has never done more than study Dupuy's 
"theses" on the Russian question, and help him with his 
English correspondence) she is considered a leading light 
of the international Libertarian movement. In any case, 
by putting together what she tells me, and Tony's own 
story, one arrives at a sufficiently unhappy picture of the 
Etampes fiasco. 

Is it surprising, at this stage, that he should omit, in tell- 
ing me the story, certain details he confided to Pat? On the 
other hand, there are some things he obviously told only 
to me. All this without the faintest duplicity, of course. 
Simply because he is not the same person, for Pat and 
for me. In each case, he moves in a radically different 
situation. 

Must abandon this, for we are all going out to the Negro 
ball on the Rue Blomet (!). This leaves me as cold as one 
can imagine, but it will be interesting to see them together. 
And Mireille, whom they had the prudence to invite this 
time, is all agog. Incredible as it seems, she's never been 
to the bal negre. Whatever possesses a lively young woman 
to live with a creature like me? 



January 19, 1948 

Very busy. But (lest I forget) I must set down the data of 
the Etampes trip. Depressing from beginning to end: I'm 
convinced it marks an important moment, in the history 
of our young people. Pat, who was never precisely joyful 
about that history, now has additional guilt-feelings, as 
though she were personally responsible for exiling little 
Marcel Tarski from his parents. Even Tony lost all his 
young ardor for a while, and is only slowly recovering his 
spirits. Yet the story is banal enough: Tony and Marie 
went to Etampes, found a child who was desperately un- 
happy (as only children can be) and came home in the rain, 
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with Marie in a revolting state o prostration and self- 
abasement. All of which might have been expected. 

Pierre, of course, never showed up at all. They waited 
for him at the station, for an hour, while Marie worked 
herself up into a frenzy. She refused (as I've often heard 
her) even to grant him the calculation of evil or the excuse 
of weakness: merely insisted that he was too stupid (con) 
to realize that his presence would have a certain impor- 
tance, in the eyes of the child. Meanwhile, the rain; a 
dreary gray, chilly downpour which quite got under Tony's 
skin. Finally, they boarded a train and had to stand, loaded 
with their bundles, in a corridor full of steaming bodies, 
all the way to Etampes. Tony, as usual, was embarrassed 
(how I can see it!) by the violence of her language and her 
way of talking, in an extremely loud voice, about the most 
intimate details of their lives. 

When they got to Etampes, which is a dull, interminable 
town, all length and no depth, they found that the public 
transports were not running, for lack of fuel. Trudged on 
foot, for what seemed miles, past some very ancient 
churches and a great deal of modern devastation. Tony 
tried conscientiously to cheer Marie up, gave an excellent 
technical account of the difference between bomb-ruins 
and shell-ruins. Meanwhile, it rained. (Worth noting that 
here, as usual, Marie behaved impulsively, i.e. morosely, 
as she felt. It was Tony who kept recalling that this was to 
be a joyous occasion, Santa Glaus, toys for the child, and 
so forth. His constant concern with the quality of his 
experience.) By the time they reached the little stucco 
house, on the edge of a weedy truck-garden, within sight 
of the railroad, it was quite dark and Tony was reduced to 
silence. 

The child (who bore a point-by-point resemblance to 
Pierre, like a scaled-down model) was overtired and excited. 
Here began the real debacle. The well-meaning old couple 
who boarded little Marcel had obviously been rehearsing a 
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demand for a rise in the price of the pension. They hardly 
waited until Marie got her coat off before springing it 
on her: the child was now six, he ate a great deal (Marcel 
interrupted to deny this, passionately), he was turbulent, 
ravaged the truck-garden, etc. Meanwhile, Marie was per- 
sisting idiotically in an attempt to get little Marcel to say 
thank you to the nice man who had bought him the nice 
toys. Tony, with equal idiocy, tried to hoist the boy to his 
lap. Marcel kicked and screamed. Marie informed M. 
Roux (a retired P.T.T. functionary, who never missed a 
Sunday morning mass) that she hadn't a sou. If she looked 
vaguely prosperous, it was because she had left Pierre, 
last year, and been kept for three months by an old friend, 
an art dealer, who had bought her some clothes. 

Marcel (at last) became interested in his little jeep and 
promptly broke it. 

Madame Roux, who went to mass on weekdays as well 
as Sundays, slyly suggested that, if an old art dealer had 
bought her clothes, surely this handsome young man would 
help her to pay the pension of little Marcel. The latter 
was now climbing into Marie's lap and screaming to attract 
her attention. She told him to be quiet, he persisted, she 
slapped him. He became hysterical, and vomitted his 
dinner. And finally she packed him off to bed. Meanwhile, 
it rained. 

Rain or no rain, Tony was going to a hotel. Awful as 
the prospect was, it seemed less awful than trying to get 
back to Paris, or staying in the little stucco house. So he 
plodded through the rain to the Hotel de la Gare. Marie 
joined him there, two hours later, and spent the night 
weeping uncontrollably, in his arms. Tony tried to obtain 
some explanation of the old art dealer, but she merely 
claimed to have invented him, to put the old couple off. 
Which was obviously not true. Chief burden of her lamen- 
tation was that she was dull, stupid, had ruined her life 
out of sheer connerie. Exhausted, Tony fell asleep. 
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In the morning, on the grounds that his presence was 
disturbing to the child, he refused to return chez M. Roux. 
Hiked around Etampes, under a gray sky, looking at untidy 
ruins until Marie was ready to leave. Having seen the 
child again, she was now in a quite different mood. Talked 
ceaselessly, on the way back to Paris, about how she would 
make a home for the child, corne what may. Little Marcel 
was acquiring silly superstitions, a peasant accent, god 
knows what else. His health was not good and he was turn- 
ing into a pathological liar: he had spent the morning 
inventing the most incredible tales about the Roux couple. 
She had had great difficulty, as she left, convincing him that 
she was not leaving forever. 

Her deepest feeling, in all this, Tony thought, was with 
respect to Pierre. She felt, somehow, that she had irremedi- 
ably failed him. He had been perfidiously betrayed into 
expecting that she would be a splendid woman, capable 
of everything, brilliant and beautiful. And what was she, 
finally? Un pauvre type! In Paris, as the train pulled into 
the station, it was beginning to rain again. 

Tony haunted by child's face: long nose and enormous 
eyes, pallor. Replica of Pierre, except for one point: the 
child's expression of care. 



January 20, 1948 

One of the key difficulties of our young people is that 
they simply don't know what they want. Example: Pat 
wants Tony but she suspects she has no right to him. And 
since she thinks, in her determined rationalism, that people 
want what they allow themselves to want, she is not even 
sure she wants Tony! He, to take another example, wants 
"experience." But he also wants to be "right" which is 
what my generation used to call being virtuous, or good. 
But certain experience seems inevitably to involve being 
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"wrong," although in this case Tony can't quite see how. 
So he is also confused about what he wants. 

Which brings us again to the mystery of their situation. 
A situation exists only to the extent that it is seen, i.e. 
constructed as a whole, and not simply disparate and 
unrelated elements. But such constructions are always 
made in view of certain ends. When Tony wanted to flee, 
in order to save his marriage, he automatically eliminated 
everything in his purview which was irrelevant or danger- 
ous to this purpose. And the situation, had he actually 
managed to take Pat away, would have been perfectly 
clear. 

Now the question is: what are my ends? 

How absurd of man to worry about the unknowable! He 
has the logical assurance, in his life, of knowing all that he 
needs to know. For whatever he needs to know is, by 
definition, knowable. But this is small comfort. 

For, when man wants the "unknowable," he wants 
something quite different from knowledge. 

What do I want? 



January 22, 1948 

Boggs, with his editorial people. Mireille fed them tea 
and I endured them. A bald young Jew, working for 
the Embassy information office, astonished to be a member 
of the Foreign Service. A second Embassy type, small and 
dapper, who secretly writes poetry under an assumed name, 
"like St. John Perse," he said. Two Lesbians, or so I 
suppose (in my time, only Lesbians dressed like that) who 
are opening an American bookstore in a blind alley, near 
the Rue St. Benoit. 

A great deal of lamentation about how tragedy is impos- 
sible in America, and ideas inapplicable. Why? They talk 
vaguely of the "safety margin" of life at home, the low (i.e. 
material) level on which problems are posed, the inade- 



quacy of a transferred language, etc. This is what the 
French call looking for noon at two o'clock. 

In any case, they have come abroad to live the life of art 
and ideas. Heaven help them! Worth noting that they seem, 
at bottom, convinced of the unreality of their participation 
in that life. All speak of the French with the mingled love 
and hatred people of this sort always feel for them, but 
from a clearly defined in-group point of view, as Ameri- 
cans, and with an indefinable sense of superiority. The 
French, they secretly feel, are not quite serious. 



January 25, 1948 

Tony is in a bad way. Quite punch-drunk. He is work- 
ing furiously now, his only comfort in Pierre's quiet ap- 
praisal of each day's performance. So much to the good. 
But he sleeps badly, torments himself. Has quite given up 
any attempt to understand Pierre, simply uses his plastic 
experience and confronts his own work with Pierre's ellip- 
tic certainties about form and color. As for Marie, he's 
increasingly impatient with her. She alternates between 
ignoring him and "eating him up," keeping him in a 
dither. She tells fantastic lies. More exactly, she tries to 
satisfy his voracious curiosity by inventing new stories each 
day, to explain herself and Pierre. And she believes in 
each story. Yet Tony is convinced that "something can be 
done" about them, that he will end by "getting to the 
bottom" of the whole affair. 

I lecture him on the infrangible mystery of this situa- 
tion, as such. Tony thinks he can "break in" by under- 
standing each person involved in his imbroglio. But the 
person, viewed thus abstractly, apart, is a fiction. I recall 
a letter from Marcel Proust, announcing his intention to 
make each of his characters do precisely the opposite, in 
one volume, of what his readers had been led to expect 
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they would do, in the preceding volume. And this is ex- 
actly what happens, all through Remembrance of Things 
Past. Yet Proust's characters are as "real" as any in history, 
perhaps more real than any. The secret is that if you juggle 
circumstances sufficiently, the most unlikely human be- 
havior can be explained by reference to certain constant 
human motives. The genius of Proust was to carry the 
study of these motives a step further, into the age of Freud. 
But in so doing, he destroyed the fiction of the person. 

Likewise Virginia Woolf, et al. Descend deeply enough 
into consicousness and anything can be made to appear 
"in character." But at that level the exterior outlines fade 
away and the "character," as we knew it, is no more. 

But the person, of course, is a useful fiction, in our lives 
as in our works. We are nostalgic for it. We can restore it 
by realizing that we are its authors, and why. 

The situation, however, has a mystery which cannot be 
analyzed away. Tony will see it one way and Pat another 
and between them will subsist & mystery. Or, if you wish, 
an illusion, the hat-trick of the objective. 

Tony is bored by all this. He is not interested in the 
situation as such. But I, alas for my pretention, what else 
but illusion is my stock-in-trade? 

Is there no escape from literature? Is this what I want? 

January 26, 1948 

Exhausting visit from Pat, who is becoming quite para- 
noiac. Unrecognizable. Told me a rambling story about 
how she was followed from the Rue St. Denis by a grim 
character who stopped her at one point and said (using 
an unprintable epithet): where's your boy friend? When 
I remarked that her nerves were getting out of hand, she 
actually broke down and wept. 

One comfort and one triumph: it was my shoulder she 
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chose to weep on. She's come a long way, my poor sweet 

Pat! 



January 27, 1948 

Madame Latapie, having quarreled with the concierge, 
revealed to nie that it was the latter who put her up to 
trying to extort twelve thousand more francs from me. 
Wasted the morning writing a nasty letter to the concierge. 
Mireille finally went down and gave the woman what for. 
Horrible shouting in the courtyard. I closed all windows 
and lay on the couch, fuming, for one solid hour. 

Later: Boggs and his retinue of esthetes (he takes care 
not to bring me his duchesses). I must put a stop to this, 
before they make an office of my study. 
Weather turning colder. 



January 29, 1948 

Meditation on Boggs & Co. The violence with which the 
conformity-principle is felt in the United States is decep- 
tive. 

The multiplicity of origins, aims, etc. is inversely pro- 
portionate to the surface-manifestations of conformity. 
This is what the Europeans cannot understand. No one, 
at home, feels the famous pressure to dress alike, read the 
same magazines, books, see the same films, speak with more 
or less the same slang. It is like the weight of the atmos- 
phere our bodies and minds assume it. But what gen- 
erates this pressure? The underlying diversity, precisely. 
We are still amazed at the idea that we all add up to one 
country. 

One suspects that the effort unconsciously expended to 
create this smooth surface is finally exhausting. Hence, in 
our youth, signs of senility. Hence, at bottom, the indif- 
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ference towards the meaningless abstractions which crown 
the edifice (e.g. "the American Way of Life"). 

Who escapes this indifference? Many Americans, of 
course. And in many ways. But I think, first of all of my- 
self! Tony, Pat. Boggs and his suite: a Jew, a poet, two 
Lesbians! In Europe, they feel the American way of life. 
To the Europeans, they represent it. 

Is this not fantastic? 

In America, we want to be "right," as Tony says. We 
push forth on our odyssey with our eyes fixed on principle, 
for we have not yet learned how many winds there are and 
how powerless we shall be in the currents. When we begin 
to realize, the principle becomes subtler and more endear- 
ing and that is the onset of irony. The irony of our body, 
the irony of our love, the irony of our infidelity, of our 
hunger, our hope, our despair. So the mind is there, find- 
ing itself, at the center: the world reveals an order, and 
there is no comfort in it. We leave our home, and immedi- 
ately begin the long return. We are strangers in our coun- 
try, and its plenipotentiaries. 

Full powers! How conceive a world in which the out- 
siders become plenipotentiaries, solemn emissaries with 
portfolios bulging with secrets? Consulates, Embassies, In- 
formation Services these are nothing, compared to the ac- 
tivity of our astonished double agents! And when we begin 
to realize, our mission becomes a mystery and that, too, 
is the onset of irony. The irony of knowledge, the irony of 
adhesion, the irony of language, of responsibility, of for- 
gotten reflex, the irony of tourism. The world's order has 
frontiers and rivers, passports and regulations, territorial 
disputes and strained relations! The double agent acquires 
a sense of humor! 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 



JL AT was the first of our 

young people to "understand," as she put it. She an- 
nounced, some three weeks after Tony's return from 
Etampes, that she was going away. And she had every 
intention of going away. This event coincided, 
as it happened, with the ordeal of Boggs, so that Pat's sud- 
den resolution, the beginning of the end of her "mystery," 
seemed lost for a few days in the hubbub of an entirely 
unrelated disaster. But such events are never really lost, 
nor are such disasters ever entirely unrelated. What hap- 
pened to Boggs was a chapter in the history of Pat. 

And now I sit and wonder: how very strange! These two 
young Americans knew nothing of each other, except 
vaguely, by reputation. There was nowhere, I should have 
expected, that the lines of their lives could intersect, except 
in the public, political world, beyond the, banal drama 
which was all intimacy and private passion beyond my 
story. Pat consorted with conspirators. Boggs frequented 
the noble. Which meant, to be sure, that they both played 
out their roles against the perennial backdrop of the old 
European stage. And yet, involved as I had become in the 
evolution of Pat, I was incapable of giving a coherent ac- 
count of her politics. She was interested in one of the 
smaller splinters of the Libertarian movement it did not 
matter which. She was an American, in any case, and did 
not really belong. As for Boggs, I could scarcely name more 
than three or four of his hifalutin friends. Whatever, I 
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should have thought, if it had so much as occurred to me 
to think, could such things have to do with niy story? 

The answer, of course, is endless. And this is why Pat's 
story is also mine, and the story of Boggs. Europe is a mo- 
ment of our self-consciousness. Let the moment endure, 
and Europe becomes our self-knowledge. One begins^ with 
a bit of bedroom gossip, and uncovers plenipotentiaries in 
every bed! 

And this too is of the essence of our irony: that our lives 
and our passions, when they seem to be momentarily ob- 
scured from us by the intrusion of the foreign, of the polit- 
ical, of all that we think of as peripheral and as belonging 
to the "world" rather then to ourselves, are in reality 
wrought of nothing but the political, the public, the world. 

In the multiple act of perceiving Europe, Pat con- 
structed her self: a distracted tourist, a bewildered lover, a 
dubious revolutionary increasingly, a woman. This was 
the moving Pat who came to say goodbye. And this was the 
woman whom Boggs met, for the first and last time, on the 
evening of his awful adventure. 



Pat made her decision in the early part of February, 
when the winter (which never really settled over western 
Europe that year) was blustering a bit, as it had blustered 
some months before, on the eve of Tony's arrival. In New 
York, we heard, the snow was beginning to melt, at last, in 
the streets. In Paris, the strange mildness (the common 
climate of unreality which each of us, in his own way, had 
felt) suddenly dropped out of the air. I remember sleety 
rain at my windows and a chill in my old bones, and Pat 
romantically muffled, her white face peeping gravely from 
under the blue hood of her fur-lined ski-jacket. My mezza- 
nine was unheated, for I had been expecting, from day to 
day, to be able to move upstairs; our lives, in any case, 
were beginning to leave it. Pat rang the bell with the short 
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sharp retort which always announced her, and I also re- 
member thinking, with my own infallible coincidence: 
come in, sweet Pat, to the winter of our transatlantic 
world. 

And so she came in, tall and intense, her black eyes 
gleaming with excitement. She was only to stay for a mo- 
ment, there was so much (now that she had made her deci- 
sion) to do. I told her that she reminded me of those 
heroines of Russian novels who set forth on desperate mis- 
sions in the snow. At which, for the first time, she smiled. 
The smile was less dazzling than one had known it to be, 
but beautiful: I took it gratefully to my bosom, helped her 
throw her hood back on her shoulders, sat her down in my 
old leather armchair. Then I hovered over her, bowing 
and scraping and murmuring, while Mireille brought out 
a bottle of brandy and glasses. 

"I feel like Faust," I shamelessly told her. "I've conjured 
you up and now I want you to linger awhile. Verweile 
dock, du bist so schon!" 

"How do you mean you've conjured me up?" 

"That's my secret/' 

"The perils," she sighed, "that beset a poor working 
girl!" 

She was flirting with me, despite her tenseness and her 
distress. Between us, there was now that gentle and gratui- 
tous courtship which was the homage one paid to a wom- 
an's desirability: the homage she had used to forestall with 
her flat voice, her aggressiveness and her masculine judg- 
ment; and which she had come, quite unawares, to expect. 
I suggested again that she had perhaps too hastily made up 
her mind. 

She shook her head. "Haven't you been telling me," she 
said, still with a trace of her smile, "that I've lingered too 
long already?" 

Not at all! That was not what I had said at all! I had 
merely pointed out that her "understanding" of her situa- 
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tlon would depend upon what she decided to do about it. 
And now, in one breath, she announced that she was leav- 
ing and that everything was clear. Q.E.D. Had an aban- 
doned old philosopher any solace, except to point out that 
he had been right all along? 

She leaned forward, for a moment, covering my hand 
with hers. "You've been very nice," she said. "But do you 
really believe you've been right?" 

"Of course I've been right/' I replied, closing my eyes 
to grasp a complexity of pain and pleasure. What mattered, 
of course, was not that I was right but that I was very nice. 

"Nonsense," Pat said. "You've missed the whole point." 

She smiled at me again, briefly and warmly, but her 
voice rather broke on the last words. We sat there and 
wondered, with too much to say, until Mireille shoved the 
bottle under our noses and rasped, in her annoyed voice: 
"Say when." We said when. Then we drank and contem- 
plated each other gravely. Mireille, muttering about boors 
who insisted on speaking Angliche, retired to the couch. I 
explained to her that we were living through a solemn 
moment: Pat was announcing her departure. And she was 
about to reveal the whole point. What I did not add (for 
reasons of my own) was that, with her black hair tum- 
bling over her shoulders and her dark eyes staring rather 
absently from her white face, Pat suddenly seemed to me 
the most ravishing of women. There was a maturing air of 
deeper knowledge, almost of abandon, about her. Of 
abandon to what? To a whole new world of contradiction 
and complexity? To a knowledge which was scandalous to 
her stubborn pragmatic reason? Or simply to my lurking 
male ego? This was my own Pat, the one I had created! 

My own Pat, at the moment, was accusing me of megalo- 
mania, as if she had read my mind. With all my great air 
of omniscience, she insisted, I had missed the point. And 
how could I have failed to miss it, after all, since she had 
only just caught on herself? 
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How indeed! 

"I was in it," she said, and her eyes, leaving mine, gazed 
off into the air. 

"And you're not, anymore?" 

"No." 

There was a moment of silence. She was obviously more 
unhappy than she was willing to admit, even to herself, 
and I could not help feeling a twinge of guilt, at enjoying 
her so. With the result that I adjourned my questions a 
moment longer and reminded Pat of how violently she had 
disapproved of me, not many months ago. She furrowed 
her brow and, with a look of surprise, remarked that she 
probably still did, when she thought of it, really. She sup- 
posed I was quite incorrigible. 

But very nice, as she had put it, all the same? 

very! 

This was interesting. It meant, I suggested, that she was 
beginning to think of people in a new way. 
If I wished. 

1 insisted, and she looked at me again, with an air of in- 
dulgent weariness. Now she was quite like Mireille, when 
I wasted my logic on her, granting me all and nothing, 
saying: "Yes, dear Phineas, by all means, whatever you 
wish!" 

So I went back to first principles and asked her where 
she was going. She was going to Florence. When? In three 
days. For how long? She hadn't thought of that. A former 
classmate of hers had arrived in Paris with a car. They 
Arould drive down together. Had she told Tony? No, she 
lad told no one. In fact, she had made her decision only 
:his morning and spent half the day applying for an exit 
permit and a visa. And she was not simply withdrawing for 
a period of therapeutic meditation, "to think things over," 
as she phrased it. She was already cured. 

But of what? Of her feeling for Pierre? 

Pat pretended, perhaps in order to prepare her reply 
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with more leisure, that she did not quite see what I meant. 
She made this pretense naturally, unthinkingly, as it were, 
widening her eyes and slightly shrugging her shoulders: 
another new gambit of her being. 

'It's all over/' she said. "That's the important thing. 
I'm leaving." 

"No," I told her, gently. "That's not the important thing 
and you know it." 

"So long as you know it," she retorted, with a touch of 
her old sharpness, "I'm sure everything will be all right!" 

The important thing, I continued, was not simply that 
she was leaving but what she was leaving. She was going to 
Florence. Very well. This, presumably, was the end of her 
affair with Tarski. Or was it? And what about Tony? In 
leaving Paris, she was also leaving Tony. Or was she? All 
the questions remained, and it was absurd to suppose that 
two or three days on the highways of France and Italy 
would dispose of them. I explained all this calmly and 
reasonably, watching her eyes, which were beginning to 
glitter; but then, as I launched into a theoretical and di- 
versionary analysis of what constituted "point," she broke 
in with a wail of impatience: 

"O Phineas, shitl" 

The word distressed me, as though Pat had suddenly 
appeared in a grotesquely outmoded dress. But I was per- 
fectly willing, for the moment, to listen. All the more 
willing since she spoke with a gathering emotion which 
contrasted strangely with the matter-of-factness of what she 
said. I had the most damnable way of complicating things, 
really I did. What mattered was that she was going away, 
giving up Paris and all its works. The Conservatory was 
generations behind the times, and stupidly chauvinistic as 
well. Politically, the April elections in Italy were of more 
moment than anything one could foresee happening in 
France this year. And for the rest she leaned forward in 
the old armchair, her fingers playing with the strips of torn 



leather which hung from the arms. And here I leaned for- 
ward too, hunching my shoulders under my old woolen 
dressing gown and tendering my ear to her lips, so that we 
were like two plotters, conferring on a deserted corner, in 
the dead of night. For the rest, she was leaving what? Her 
affair with Tarski, as I called it, was largely an invention 
of my own disordered mind. There was no affair, properly 
speaking, although of course she had been interested in 
Pierre's case, which was pathologically symbolic (!) and 
touched by his charm, which was undeniable. But how 
could one speak of an affair, since now and from the be- 
ginning she had not really cared whether she would ever 
see him again? And since he, for his part, would scarcely 
so much as notice her absence? Call it a shadow-play, a 
dream-encounter, anything but an affair! As for Marie, 
Pat had never really known her; it was impossible for a 
woman to make anything of Marie. Tony, no doubt, made 
something of her, but any psychiatrist could do that much 
better. The mystery, if any subsisted, was that they should 
have been puzzled by these sick people, and for so long! 
Wasn't that clear enough? 

She was now quite vehement, and her voice broke again. 
I cleared my throat and ventured to suggest that all this, 
interesting as it was, could scarcely be called clear. To say, 
for example, that there was no affair perhaps I was old- 
fashioned, but this struck me as a bit of semantic juggling. 
After all. 

"You mean," said Pat, baring her teeth for a moment in 
what was intended to be a smile, "that I was Pierre's 
mistress?" 

That was indeed what I meant. That and all the rest. 
For some strange reason, I found it rather difficult to say. 
Pat, however, had no need of my reply. She leaned back 
in the armchair, her eyes suddenly drained of their fire 
and dreamy, and explained how, although she had gone to 
bed with Pierre, as people put it, she was never really his 



mistress. They were never lovers, really. She was aware 
that there was something monstrous in what she was say- 
ing, but this was the point and there was apparently no 
other way of making it clear. It wasn't that Pierre was a 
poor lover. He was nonexistent! When people made love, 
however briefly, there was an element of passion and dis- 
covery, however slight. There was nothing of the sort in 
Pierre. Or more exactly, his passion and discovery were 
not for her, they were directed toward something else. 

To what? 

She shrugged her shoulders. Did I find this discussion 
rather gruesome? 

I told her, gravely, that I did. 

Well, she did, too. Abominable! She had been a long 
time admitting the facts to herself, but there they were. In 
order to be a lover one had, to begin with, to be. And with 
Pierre there was always, each time, the disagreeable shock 
of finding oneself with someone new, who was inventing 
himself for the occasion. Pat was convinced, moreover, 
that the situation of Tony and Marie was essentially the 
same. Perhaps Marie was a good lover, in the technical 
sense: one imagined her so. But gruesome as all this was, it 
involved something more than erotic detail. What did it 
involve? Pierre, for example, had a way of playing all the 
angles, although he believed in none. He made love to Pat, 
and this gave him a bogus tenderness for Tony. Had I 
noticed that? Through Marie too, perhaps, he made love 
to Tony. Through Pat and Tony, he took revenge on 
Marie. And so it went. He played at being a lover, he 
played at being a secret homosexual, he even played at 
being a husband! 

"We're nothing but pretexts/' she said. "Don't you see? 
They batten on us in some monstrous, inverted way! They 
use us, or rather they use some myth we inspire, god only 
knows what! Youth, vitality, America it's more gruesome 
than you think! And the worst of it is that poor Pierre 
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can't even bring himself to believe in the myth. So what 
does it all add up to?" 

I repeated her question. How did it all add up? 

"Zero!" she cried. "Absolute zero!" 

I shook my head. There was something wrong in her 
addition. If it added up to zero, there was surely something 
wrong. That Pierre "battened" on them was not difficult to 
believe; but I, of all people, could hardly be expected to 
view this as sinister behavior! In any case, I added, this 
vision she had of the utter nonexistence of their "affair" 
was possible. It was even a kind of understanding. But it 
could scarcely involve what she called the whole point. She 
might very well drive off to Italy and reduce Pierre, in the 
statistics of her grim, political touring, to a zero, or a sum 
that had not "come out." But what about Tony? 

This was difficult. "Tony?" she repeated stupidly. She 
must have asked herself this question many times, all the 
time. But now she looked at me, almost in horror, as 
though I had said something indecent. "What about 
Tony?" 

The building groaned and shuddered as the lift moved 
up. In the moment between the clanging of the lift-door 
and the ringing of my bell, Pat and I stared at each other 
in a surprised dismay. It was as if Tony's ghost had sud- 
denly appeared in the vapor we breathed into the frigid 
air. Someone was coming. There was little time. We stared 
at each other and at the ghost of Tony which, having been 
evoked, must now be conjured away. Was she leaving Tony 
too? Must she really decide now? The bell spoke, almost 
imperceptibly, as if Boggs had bowed to it. I asked Mireille, 
who had opened one eye, to let him in. Something whis- 
pered to us that Pat would have to tell me now. 

What about Tony? 

"I hope you will take care of him, Phineas/' she said. 
"I can't follow him in all this." Brusquely, she stood up 
and looked about her, trapped, intently expressionless. 
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There was no way out. "I can't follow him/' she repeated, 
turning away and going blindly to the door which led to 
the little dining-room. Her face was averted from me, as 
she left the room. But in the moment of her leaving and 
she was gone for a few moments only she left her sorrow, 
her frankly accepted, womanly sorrow, like a perfume in 
my study. Withal, strangely enough, there was a sense of 
relief in her loss. We had been staring at each other, like 
startled maniacs. The bell had rung and she had spoken, 
afe last, what lay so heavily on her mind. She knew what 
she was leaving, that much was clear. 

I wondered, as I got up, whether Tony would know. 



Mireille, who had had the good sense to leave us in 
peace, now ushered Boggs in, with a smile of spiteful 
triumph. She would have welcomed anyone to break up 
my dialogue with Pat. She was especially happy to welcome 
Boggs. "Look how handsome he is!" she exclaimed, open- 
ing her arms to encompass his brown raglan coat, his 
hunting cap with earflaps, his smart half-boots. "I'm prac- 
tically in costume," piped Boggs delightedly, making little 
gestures of deprecation to protect himself from her arms. 
"I'm deliberately turn-of-the-century, tonight!" And he 
explained that he was just passing by, on his way from La 
Rouergue, an amusing old nut who still drove about Paris 
in his ducal father's coach, which was usually bulging with 
Americans. Rather testily, I bade him sit down, but briefly, 
observing in English (he always spoke French, in the pres- 
ence of Mireille) that if he continued to develop his habit 
of coming to see me without warning, he would have to 
take potluck. Potluck, tonight, was Mireille, and I would 
thank him to take her to Maxim's and buy her a pitcher of 
beer. For myself, I was extremely busy. 

Boggs laughed at this, opening his coat and settling into 
the armchair which, it seemed to me, still trembled with 
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Pat's intensity. Indeed, the air of my little study was 
charged with Pat's defeat and my fearful wonder, so that 
even Mireille who understood just enough English to 
sustain her misunderstanding felt the electricity and went 
sulkily back to her corner. There was neither time nor 
place, in all this, for Boggs. If I tolerated him at all, that 
evening, it was perhaps for this very reason. In the atmos- 
phere of my study, his innocence awed me. His pink-faced 
inconscience gave me a presentiment of catastrophe, like 
the cinematic vision of a small child toddling on a railway 
track, against an ominously still and empty horizon. 

So there it was. Boggs prattled about La Rouergue and 
the coming issue of Style. Mireille lay back in the couch 
again, her blue eyes fixed upon me. She had accused me, 
the other day, of a secret and growing complaisance for 
Pat. Not that she minded, of course; her indifference was 
sublime, but she disliked seeing an old fool make a ... 
fool of himself. I had been explaining to her that each 
American woman of a certain category had to work out the 
conditions of her womanhood alone. There was no in- 
herited pattern. Hence the awkwardness of Pat. But when 
Pat discovered how to be Patricia, and at the same time 
remain Pat, what a splendid creature she would be! 

Now Mireille interrupted Boggs and, exaggerating her 
Belleville gutter-voice, repeated for his benefit her story 
about the sailor who, having believed a persistent myth 
about the sexual configuration of Chinese women, spent a 
night in a Shanghai brothel and emerged convinced that 
he had made a scientific find! This alleged joke having left 
Boggs as puzzled as it had left me cold, she informed him 
of the presence of a ravishing creature named Pat. He had 
come, she told him, at the worst possible moment. He had 
interrupted a very touching scene. 

"Was he holding, her hand?" asked Boggs archly, blow- 
ing vapor into the air through one upturned nostril. 
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"He was holding something/' said Mireilie. "I couldn't 
see from over here." 

"Well, I wouldn't dream of interfering," he said, getting 
up. Boggs was a little disturbed, at last, by my somber 
countenance. Nevertheless, he chortled absurdly. "Actu- 
ally, I was just passing by." 

The dining-room door opened and Pat came in, her face 
smooth and perfect again, her eyes clear. She looked quite 
formidable and distant, so that I felt with an odd bitterness, 
as I presented her to a solemnly bowing Boggs, the point 

and the pointlessness of Mireille's jealous rage To the 

extent that we were outsiders, I reflected, American 
women were inaccessible to us, like America itself. But 
they, poor things, to whom were they accessible? 

"Please don't go on my account/' Pat was saying. "I'm 
leaving, myself/' She thrust out her hand with the old, 
assured directness. "Phineas goodbye." 

"But you can't say goodbye this way," I told her, taking 
her hand. "It's indecent! Nothing is settled!" 

"Don't be melodramatic, Phineas. There's nothing to 
settle." 

We stood there awkwardly for a moment, until Boggs 
cleared his throat. "D' you know," he said, preening him- 
self with a nervous excessiveness, "I have the extraordi- 
nary sensation of having seen Miss Matford somewhere. 
Can you imagine where?" 

"I can't imagine," said Pat. She looked at him for the 
first time and then, with incredulity, at me. It was no good 
telling people about Boggs: they never believed you. 

"At the Duchesse de Meilhan's?" 

"I don't know her," said Pat. 

"An impossible creature, but she has an interesting 
house. Kitty Withersby?" 

"No. Never heard of her." 

"You must have. She's Micky de Senac's sister-in-law* 
The Senacs have any number of relatives in Boston." 
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"I've never been to Boston," said Pat. "And I don't 
know the Senacs." 

"Then it must be the Chesnouards. Weren't you at their 
house party?" 

"I'd sooner be caught dead/' Pat told him. 

Boggs, of course, was stymied. A light, however, was 
beginning to gleam in my Patricia's eye. She examined 
Boggs with some care, from his fur-lined half-boots to his 
knitted green tie. Unfortunately, he had removed his hunt- 
ing cap. But she got the idea. 

"The odd thing," she said to me, "is that he is right. We 
have met somewhere." 

"Who cares?" I replied. This confrontation was begin- 
ning to get on my nerves And the gleam in Pat's eye was 
positively alarming. 

"We met at one of Pierre Tarski's parties," she said. 

"Oh?" said Boggs, rather taken aback. 

"Of course!" 

"Hmm," he said, "Perhaps you are right. I don't know 
the Tarskis really, but I once did wander in for a 
moment." 

"Please sit down," Pat told him. It was an order, spoken 
between the teeth. "Phineas, can't you get Mr. Boggs a 
drink? It won't bankrupt you. I'm in no hurry, really, and 
I'd love to have a chat with Mr. Boggs." 

She insisted that he sit in the armchair which, she said, 
was too insidious for her. A straight-backed chair would 
do for her democratic behind. Full of foreboding, I went 
off in search of a glass for Boggs. When I returned to the 
study, Pat was telling him that she was thinking of doing a 
paper on postwar American attitudes to European politics. 
She had heard a great deal about Boggs and some of his 
friends in the American Colony of Paris. She had been 
longing for a chance to have this chat. 

And what a chat it was! . . , Pat began in a deceptive 
calm, with a brief lecture on the primitivism of certain 
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American notions of Europe. She compared these to the 
astonishment of the Russian soldier in Berlin, who had 
asked an American why President Truman did not simply 
make his political opponents confess. And this reminded 
her of General Patton, who had once declared that Nazis 
and anti-Nazis in Germany were like Republicans and 
Democrats at home. She spoke of folk-attitudes, symbol- 
transfers, the ingrown nature of cultures apparently related 
but deeply particularized. On the other hand, the stratifi- 
cation of societies had made for an uneven development of 
attitudes: in each country, there were elites, rooted in the 
national culture, no doubt, but supposedly participating 
in a newly-evolving supranational society, a world commu- 
nity of a sort. When Pat said elite, she bared her white 
teeth. 

She was fairly well-acquainted, she said, with some of 
these special groups the intelligentsia, for example, and 
the artists. But what about Boggs' friends? These people 
had been notorious, at least since the later Middle Ages, 
for their lack of social perspicacity. But might they not 
have been expected to see more in the phenomenon of 
Nazism, for example, than a technician like General Pat- 
ton had seen? Did not Boggs think? 

Boggs, a little uneasily, thought. 

And yet the odd thing was that the aristocrats, the oldest 
and most internationalized of European elites, so-called, 
had not begun to understand what Hitler was all about. 
Was it not typical of contemporary confusion that so many 
of these people betrayed everything decent, during the 
war, in the name of internationalism, precisely? The slo- 
gans of the Resistance were national independence and 
old-fashioned patriotism. The slogans of Boggs* friends 
were Franco-German fraternity, a unified Europe all the 
old liberal catchwords! 

Boggs was not sure he grasped her point. Pat informed 
him that there were various points, but that one especially 



she was anxious to make clear. Never mind the contem- 
porary confusion. Never mind nationalism and interna- 
tionalism. There was a new factor on the scene, the 
working class, and an ideology that turned everything up- 
side down. But what interested her, for the moment, was 
the fact that so many Americans, who had managed to 
work up a good deal of moral indignation in fighting 
Hitler, now swooned with delight in the presence of Hit- 
ler's titled henchmen. 

Henchmen, thought Boggs, was too much to say. And, 
in any event, could one expect Versailles to understand the 
Swastika? 

Henchmen, retorted Pat, was precisely the word. A good 
many of Steepleton's friends, it turned out, had under- 
stood the Swastika only too well. They had entertained the 
German squires who came to Paris in the Nazi uniform. 
They had managed, thanks to their friendly relations with 
said squires, to live quite comfortably while their fellow 
countrymen were being hounded, starved and shot. . . . 
This much one already, albeit vaguely, knew. But Pat 
cited a long list of names. 

Boggs pointed out that it was absurd to attach political 
significance to the fact that the Marquis de Purinval had 
received the Baron von Stummkopf in 1943. These men 
had always belonged to the same circle. They had hunted 
and caroused together, before the war. They antedated na- 
tionalism and were incapable of conceiving their behavior 
in purely national terms. And both of them detested the 
plebians who ruled Germany, during the Nazi regime. 
Boggs bore no particular brief for Purinval, though he 
the Marquis had been dearly beloved by Chantal de 
Cherchepene, his very dear friend. But one could admire 
Versailles without wanting to restore the dynasty of Louis 
XIV. And the important thing, wasn't it, was to under- 
stand why people behaved as they did. 

"Exactly," said Pat, moving her democratic behind a 
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little forward on the straight-backed chair. "Exactly." 
Thus far, the conversation had proceeded in a tone of 
sweet and reasonable detachment. The problem was to 
understand why people behaved as they did. But now Pat 
was concerned to discover why Americans like Boggs be- 
haved as they did. In a slighty different tone, she recalled 
that Purinval and Stummkopf had gone on hunting and 
carousing, throughout the war. This was rather expensive, 
of course, what with inflation and all that, but the Baron 
and the Marquis had formed a company and earned several 
hundred million francs building certain sections of the 
Atlantic coastal fortifications. Had Boggs ever heard of the 
Atlantic Wall? A great many Americans had died on Pur- 
invars cement and barbed-wire, and the odd thing was that 
in 1944 the Marquis was saved from a firing squad, not by 
his friend, the Baron, but by his American brother-in-law, 
a highly decorated artillery colonel, who arrived in the 
very nick of time. With the result that Purinval was now 
cheating the Internal Revenue Collector again, and dally- 
ing with the charming Chantal and (noblesse oblige!) im- 
patiently pulling strings so that the Baron could come over 
from Bavaria, to shoot some pheasant and reminisce about 
the good old days of the war. 

Was Boggs surprised at all this? No doubt. He knew 
nothing of Purinval's achievements as a constructor of 
blockhouses, although he was well-documented on the 
historical relations of the Purinvals, the Orleans and the 
Radziwills. One could not keep up with everything, could 
one? 

Slightly nettled, Steepleton affirmed that one could not. 
In any case, blockhouses came and went but the Purinvals 
went on forever. He was rather sorry, however, to hear that 
the Marquis had dabbled in cement and barbed wire: it 
spoiled the purity of the personage. He was interested in 
Purinval, she must understand, not as a friend but as a 
phenomenon. 
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"I see," said Pat, and now the tone disastrously changed. 
She too was interested in human phenomena. At the mo- 
ment, she was interested in a phenomenon one found 
everywhere in Europe and in every generation since 
Benjamin Franklin arrived in Paris. This, of course, was 
the American jackass of both sexes, of all sexes, who con- 
tinued to bray at the romance of names. There was nothing 
new to be said about this phenomenon, Pat supposed, and 
the rise of a new type of totalitarianism had divested it of 
its last bit of political point. But she was astonished at its 
survival in the Europe of concentration camps and blasted 
cities. Survival was a habit with the Purinvals and Stumm- 
kopfs: they would do what they could to keep the hallowed 
old names alive. But, whatever they did, would the Amer- 
ican jackasses keep braying? 

"I fervently hope so," said Boggs, closing his eyes and 
pursing his lips. This was, for him, an extreme gesture o 
defiance. 

"Just look at him," Pat said, turning to me. "It's like 
encountering a dodo in flesh and blood!" 

That, I hastened to tell her, would be enough! But it 
was by no means enough for Pat. She was interested in the 
colonel who had saved Purinval from the firing squad. She 
was interested in what she called the increasing American- 
ization of the European aristocracy, half the members of 
which now seemed to have cousins in Boston, Savannah and 
San Francisco. She wanted to hear further about X and Y 
and Z, all well-known in the American Colony of Paris, 
great friends of Boggs and prize jerks, whose only ambi- 
tion in life seemed to be to gad around Europe with 
various titled mummies. Wasn't it strange to think that 
America had once signified democratic virtue and republi- 
can simplicity to Europe? Now it meant the mincing 
people who came to spend the summer in the chateau with 
Madame la Marquise. Who ate meat every day and brayed 
like jackassesl 
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"Excuse me/' said Boggs, getting up. 'I'm afraid I must 
run on home." He mustered all his gallantry and smiled at 
Pat. "I'm afraid this subject rather excites you. I'm sorry." 

"Do you know what it takes/' she said, "to survive in a 
concentration camp?" 

"What's that?" 

"Do any phenomena interest you, except the Radziwills 

and the Orleans?" 

"I really must be getting on," Boggs said. 

"Are you sure you are alive?" asked Pat, hissing the 
words out at him. "Do you think you have any more right 
to be, you and your friends, than the people who were 
gassed at Auschwitz?" 

Her voice was breaking again, and her eyes were begin- 
ning to glisten. I took the bewildered Boggs by the arm 
and escorted him to the door, explaining that Pat was 
overwrought and did not mean all she said. "But of course 
she meant it," he replied, letting out his curious, high- 
pitched laugh. "In hysteria veritas, don't you think? I 
really believe she has a point!" 

"Don't worry about it," I told him, opening the door. 

"A very crude point, to be sure. And so, I suppose, a 
wrong one. All the same, I must look into Purinval." 

"Whatever for?" I objected. "You've often told me that 
most of your friends were Vichyites." 

"Ah yes," he whispered, "but one must make distinc- 
tions. That's the trouble with Miss what was her name? 
She doesn't distinguish." 

"I see what you mean." 

"She's really quite charming. A perfectly regal air!" 

"Perfectly," I said. "Good night, Boggs." 

"Good night." He hesitated still, then said: "I do hope 
you'll put her right about all this." There was a note of 
urgency in his voice. 

I told him that I would try to put her right, since he 
cared about Pat's opinion. I would also put him right, if 
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I ever got around to it. My chief purpose in life was to put 
people right. Then we took our leave of each other and I 
went back to the study, where Pat was sprawled out in the 
armchair, suddenly pale and collapsed with fatigue. Mir- 
eille, on the couch, was fast asleep. Without moving her 
head, Pat turned her eyes to watch me enter the room. 

"Phineas, I'm petrified with exhaustion." 

"No wonder," I said. "It's hard work, beating dead 
dogs." 

"I thought they were dead," she replied, "until I came 
to Europe." 

"You've upset him badly. It's quite an achievement. 
You've disturbed the genteel quietude of Boggs." 

"Phineas, I couldn't care less, as the dear boy would say." 

"He actually asked me to put you right." 

"Are you going to scold me?" 

I drew up the straight-backed chair and sat down, close 
to her. I begged her to stop staring at my filthy ceiling, to 
look at me and attend to what I was about to say. I would 
be glad, in due time, to put her right about Boggs, inter 
alia. But first things first. There was a more immediate 
matter, about which I meant to put her right. For the 
moment, Boggs was a diversion. 

"I couldn't imagine a more foolish diversion," she re- 
plied, unrepentantly. "Why on earth do you put up with 
him, Phineas?" 

I told her, with some impatience, that Boggs was a 
friend of mine. I liked him. Besides, we were business 
associates, so to speak. I also told her please to shut up, 
and listen to what I had to say. 

"One more question," she said, still without moving her 
head from its languorous rest on the back of the armchair. 

"I'm listening." 

She moved her eyes, from the ceiling, to mine. "Why 
on earth do you put up with me?" 

Why indeed? I leaned forward, looking into her tired 
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and misting black eyes, and despaired of ever telling her 
why. There were simple reasons and complicated ones. 
There were worlds and whirlpools and systems of reasons. 
It would take a whole book to tell her why. But since she 
was weary and waited in my study only for energy enough 
to walk down to her hotel in St. Germain des Pres; and 
since she was leaving me tonight for an indefinite time; 
and since, for me especially, to absent oneself was to die 

a little 

"Good god!" she exclaimed, sitting bolt upright in the 

armchair. "What's that?" 

There was an incoherent pawing and scratching at my 
door, broken by the hoarsely reiterated: "Monsieur Stro- 
h-ss! It's me!" The bell rang, shatteringly, and Mireille 
jumped out of her sleep. 'Bricolage/ I muttered, getting 
up, as the concierge pounded the door and called with 
increasing urgency. Diversion upon diversion. "It's that 
idiotic concierge." 

Pat seized the sleeve of my woolen robe and cried: "Phi- 
neas, don't open the door!" 

But Mireille was already there. The concierge, wearing 
a hairnet and a man's mackintosh over her nightgown, was 
babbling disconnectedly of blood and terror. Boggs had 
been attacked by two men, downstairs, as he rang the 
buzzer to open the great outer door. "They demolished 
him," she kept crying. "I saw it with my own eyes!" I left 
Pat and went to the door, shuddering in thexold wind that 
swept through from the landing. Mireille kept interrupt- 
ing the woman and shouting at her to be calm. Pat, mean- 
while, slipped past us and ran down the stairs. I made 
Mireille stop shouting, took the concierge by the arm and 
tried to persuade her to describe what had happened. No, 
the men were not in uniform. No, she had not been able 
to hear what they said. They took the poor boy by the 
arm, he started back and they came down on him with a 
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club, two clubs, both at once! It was awful how they de- 
molished him and hustled him awayl 

I threw a coat over my shoulders and went downstairs. 
Pat was poking aimlessly about in the darkness, as though 
Boggs might be hiding in a corner. I switched on the light 
and told her that it was no use looking for Boggs. From 
what one could grasp of the concierge's story, I guessed 
that he had been arrested, probably by the security police, 
in the Inimitable manner of the Ministry of the Interior. 
They were always pulling boners like this. After knocking 
Boggs silly, they would discover who he was and send him 
home with a warning to the effect that he'd better not try 
that trick again. 

"No," said Pat, stooping to pick up Boggs' hunting cap. 
"It wasn't the police." 

"What makes you think so?" 

"It was the men who followed me here/' she said. "They 
were looking for Tony." 

"But what makes you so sure?" 

"They were looking for Tony," Pat repeated, staring 
absently at the absurd cap. She was quite calm but some- 
how very distant, as though she spoke to me out of a dream. 

Mireille came down to report that the concierge, just to 
tidy matters up, had fainted away. Mireille had given her 
some brandy, but the fool woman only groaned weakly 
and went back to sleep. So we went upstairs to revive the 
concierge. It occurred to me, as I was rubbing her wrists, 
that we had not yet called the police. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 



lliVEN more than Boggs' 

death, the style of his death distressed me. As a pleni- 
potentiary, the poor boy had been bound to discover, 
in the ambiguous patterns of his deathward life, something 
of my endless story: in his humor, absurdity or pathos, 
some vision of collapse and good cheer. He was my Boggs, 
I thought, and I could do what I pleased with him. And 
with his death. However potent their passport, even Amer- 
icans must die. 

But in the manner of his dying, Boggs escaped me. He 
was demolished, as the concierge expressed it. He was 
liquidated, in an utterly un-Boggsian style. And since the 
special end of his mission had been centered in a certain 
old dream of form and gentility, there was something ob- 
scene in the way they found him, floating grotesquely 
under the Bridge of Asnieres, his skin horribly bloated, 
his hands tied, a bullet in the nape of his neck. 

So much, I told Tony and Pat, for Boggs. There was 
nothing more he could do for us, and nothing we could 
do for him. The official diplomats would carry the matter 
on. For the rest, our age was so rich in the techniques of 
demolition that one felt almost grateful for whatever re- 
mained of the boy. It was possible, at least, to identify the 
mess that came out of the Seine. Which was more than 
could be said of some messes I knew. . . . The point of 
these lugubrious observations was that we were too much 
concerned, that week, with the Boggs affair, and not 
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enough with our own. But our youthful friends could not 
accept this point of view. They accused me of feigning an 
eccentric heartlessness; and they registered all the appro- 
priate emotions. Tony, when we spoke of Boggs, some- 
times fingered his handsome white throat. Pat, proclaiming 
that she and Tony were Responsible, gave up her trip to 
Italy. She wrote letters to Le Monde, to the Embassy and to 
the Paris edition of the New York Herald-Tribune. Since 
the police had no notion of what was involved in this 
affair, she and Tony must make them understand. 

The result was an infernal week, and my study overrun 
with uniforms and reporters; a week of noise and diversion 
such as I had not experienced since the war. I remember it 
as a succession of midnight discussions and idiotic inter- 
views, incessant telephone calls and the interminable read- 
ing and rereading of affidavits in dingy offices. I remember 
it and wonder: what has all this to do with my story? Only 
this, that Tony and Pat put their heads together, for the 
first time in weeks. Two charming, troubled, confused and 
earnest heads. As a literary man (alas!), I could scarcely ask 
for more. 

They put their heads together, first, over the great prob- 
lem of persuading the police of the existence of a young 
man named Boggs, who had (presumably) been abducted. 
But, assuming the existence of Boggs, why should anyone 
want to abduct him? Because he had (presumably) been 
taken for Tony. And why should anyone want to abduct 
this Monsieur Tony? Because Pat was a friend of Dupuy 
and Dupuy was embroiled in a struggle in the Confedera- 
tion of Labor and Tony was presumed etcetera etcetera. 
Very dubious, the gendarme who came in answer to our 
first call made us repeat everything over and over, until it 
sounded as stupid to us as it did to him; then he wrote it 
all laboriously down, read it aloud and noncommittally 
went away. The next day he returned, uninvited, to ask 
me if Pat were "all there" si elle ne travaillait pas du 
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chapeau, as he put it. His chief had raised his eyebrows at 
all the stuff about trades-unions, communists and liber- 
tarians. This Boggs, if he really existed, what the devil had 
he been doing in that gallery? Ce sont pas des trues a 
Americains, ga. Hence, there would be no action by the 
police until they could verify: (a) his existence and (b) his 
disappearance. Idiotic as it sounds, 1 did not have Boggs' 
address. 

So. Exit gendarme. Enter Tony and Pat. We call La 
Rouergue, who is in the telephone book. He vaguely re- 
members a young man named Bug (which is how Boggs 
sounds in French) but he hasn't the faintest idea where he 
lives. We call other notables. Similar vague memories of 
Bug, but no address. I spend an hour trying to recall the 
name of Steepleton's friend at the Embassy, finally find it, 
call and discover that the wretch is out of town. (We pay 
taxes to support these people and they're never around 
when we want them.) Then, miraculously, as Tony and 
Pat sink into a supercontemporary discussion about Re- 
sponsibility and Guilt, a call comes from another of Stee- 
pleton's friends, who asks if I have seen him. And so we 
learn: (a) his address and (b) that he has not been home 
since the previous afternoon. This information we pass on 
to our skeptical brigadier, who has returned with his little 
notebook. He writes it all down, reads it all back and goes 
off to inform his chief. 

But what has all this to do with my story? Tony and Pat 
are together again, in my study; and my story, after all, is 
also the old one about how together they are. But this is 
precisely what is difficult to determine, in all that hubbub. 
Tony is wrapt in the Tarskis. He is convinced that he is on 
the brink of a great discovery. He has found another of 
Marie's ex-lovers, who will explain everything; or he has a 
new theory about Pierre's strange art. He comes to me in 
a fog, gently propelled by a sense of guilt, but rather irri- 
tated (I suspect) than moved by all this business about 
Boggs. Pat, on the other hand, is eager, almost happy, in 
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her passion for justice. Perhaps in her passion, simply. She 
bullies Tony, as in the good old days; they wrangle and 
plot. The next day, Boggs is dragged out of the Seine and 
now, of course, the problem has changed. 

O horrible week! After the nightmare of the identifica- 
tion and the long hours at the Quai des Orfevres, we go 
home to find the concierge holding forth to a mob of news- 
papermen. Pat insists on talking to them all. We also talk 
to a Third Secretary from the Embassy, various Friends of 
Steepleton (most of whom are simply vague acquaintances, 
stinking with curiosity) and one utter maniac who comes 
to tell us that it was he who killed Boggs. The maniac re- 
fuses to leave until we have sentenced him to death, after 
which we manage to maneuver him out of the door. 

Fortunately, on the following day, the butchered re- 
mains of a blond woman are discovered in a trunk, in the 
Gare de Lyon, which lessens the pressure a little. The dis- 
cussions about Guilt and Responsibility now take a more 
political turn. Dupuy and his friends strongly disapprove 
of Pat's "collaboration with the capitalist police," as they 
call it. This, they sternly tell her, is a matter of concern to 
the working class, and no friend of the working class has 
any truck with the watchdogs of the bourgeoisie. Pat, 
whose collaboration with said watchdogs has centered 
around a vain attempt to persuade one of them to accom- 
pany her to Menilmontant, where she hopes to be able to 
point out the men who followed her to Montparnasse, is 
outraged at Dupuy's attitude. She shouts into the tele- 
phone and the telephone spits and crackles back. And 
finally, at the end of the week, she appears in my study 
with a copy of Dupuy's newspaper which, in the course of 
a long article on the martyrdom of Boggs, denounces Pat 
as an enemy of the people. She takes this very hard. 

So. I put aside my notes and my newspaper cuttings. 
They are no good to me now. I close my eyes and recall 
Pat in my study, all that afternoon, silent for once and 
constantly near tears. Tony cannot understand why she 



worries about Dupuy and company, who strike him as a 
band of frothy-mouthed fools. Pat purses her lips and says 
nothing. I lecture Tony about the importance of Dupuy. 
. . . There has been a fatal break in our western world, I 
tell him. It occurred just before they, Tony and Pat, were 
born. An endless butchery, a holocaust, an unprecedented, 
unassimilable horror, one of those events which both 
cause and effect mark a fundamental change in man's 
style, an era, such as occur rarely in human history. Amer- 
icans tend still to live on the other side of that break. On 
this side, the Dupuys, however insignificant they may some- 
times seem, are at least attuned to their time; at most, like 
Hitler or Stalin, they mold it. I try to make Tony visual- 
ize that Europe before-the-break, and I find myself speak- 
ing ... of America which, ironically, the Europeans call 
young. When I first came abroad, I tell him, there was a 
notion of man in Europe, a fragile notion, limited to the 
inhabitants of this continent, hypocritically universal, 
based on the exploitation of non-Europeans, but a notion 
of man, nonetheless. An achievement, in the brutal chaos 
of history. 

But what has all this to do with my story? We have 
agreed, that evening, to receive a rather repulsive scribbler 
who is doing what he calls a "black series" for one of the 
right-wing papers. An hour or so before his arrival, Pat 
arises (in the midst of my discourse) and goes out for some 
air. She does not return in time for the scribbler, although 
it was she who insisted that we see him in order, as she 
says, to "pressure" the police. Later, she calls from her 
hotel to say that she is exhausted and begs to be excused. 
The next day, she does not appear at all. 

In the evening, the following note from Pat: 

Dear Phineas, 

Have you been worried about me? I'm at Orly, and flying 
to New York in about an hour and a half! There's a chap at 
the bar who's promised to deliver this. I'd appreciate, by the 
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way, if you gave him a pourboire. I gave almost all my francs 
to Helen Buber, and I've got to eat a sandwich before I 
go. Helen is an old school friend. I ran into her this morn- 
ing, sat her down in a cafe, plied her with drink and tales 
of woe and persuaded her to turn her plane-ticket over to 
me. Which she did gladly because she was looking for an 
excuse to stay, heaven knows why. 

Will you be furious at my running off this way, after fill- 
ing your philosophic retreat with cops and reporters and 
hysterical women (meaning me)? Phineas, I know youll un- 
derstand. I wanted it to be this way: six hours to pack my 
bags, pay my bills and disappear and no time to say good- 
bye. I wrote Tony a note at the hotel, but tore it up. Then 
another, a few minutes ago, and tore that up too. It's silly, 
but I can't think of anything to say to him. There's a gap 
between us. He was terribly sweet during this last week, 
but so absent-mindedly. I kept wanting to shout in his ear 
to wake him up. There's something horrible in his lack of 
interest in Boggs, but the fact is he is so completely lost in the 
Tarskis. He's so anxious to be "right" with them, and about 
them, as he is about everything. Do you see what I mean? 
What worries me is that he is actually in danger, although 
he doesn't realize it, and all because of me. 

Now that Boggs is dead and I'm gone, I suppose they'll 
leave him in peace. But will you look after him and let me 
know what becomes of him? His great danger is in dispers- 
ing himself. And will you remind him to write to his mother? 
. . . I'm sorry this is so disjointed. I've got to stop. 

Love, 

P 

I show this letter to Tony. He meditates for a moment, 
pressing his eyeballs with his thumb and forefinger. Then 
he says: "She's right, Phineas. There's a gap." And that is 
all he has to say. 



In my end, the poet says, is my beginning. I am sitting 
in the shambles of the apartment vacated, at last, by 
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Madame Latapie, her monstrous children, her sister and 
the canary. Mireille has just left, slamming the door, be- 
cause I insist that we use both bedrooms. I have carefully 
explained to her that I am a man of the spirit, embarking 
on a great Work. I need my tranquillity. Besides, a man 
and a woman should enter the same bed only for the affirm- 
ative communion of wedlock, and not for the ignoble and 
deathlike negation which is sleep. All this, despite my elo- 
quence, she regards as a mortal insult. Tant pis! I am 
weary of Mireille, and all the rest. Mireille will come back, 
and all the rest. In my weariness is my inspiration. 

Instead of my inoth-eaten study, there is a lovely and 
spacious salon, furnished discreetly with Empire chairs, a 
divan which David might have painted, a fine desk with 
gilded leg-joints and a hard-leather top, set in varnished 
wood. But the desk is chipped and scraped, the divan sags 
lamentably and the backs of two chairs are broken. The 
rugs are gaping with great rents and caked with mud. 
Across the wall, over the fluted woodwork and the delicate 
(but disgustingly besmirched) pastel-tinted panels, one of 
Madame Latapie's maniacal sons has scrawled a series of 
Lorraine Crosses in black crayon, with the legend: VIVE BE 

GAULLE. 

Nothing works. Half the lights are out of order, the ice- 
box leans over drunkenly on two legs and pisses rust- 
colored water, the mattresses are torn, windows are without 
panes, doors and drawers without knobs, the bathtub with- 
out a stopper. I shall need vast sums to make the place 
habitable, and endless bricolage. 

Where is my end? My newspaper cuttings and my notes 
are spread out before me. For a week there has been no 
further talk of Boggs. . . . After the butchered blond in the 
trunk, there was the murder of a farmer and his family 
wife and four small children some thirty miles from 
Paris. After the rural massacre, a bank president was found 
trussed up in women's clothes, tortured, lacerated and 



drowned in a bathtub. And hard upon this financial scan- 
dal, an Alsatian shepherd stumbled on another charnier, 
or mass-grave, into which the Germans used to dump doz- 
ens of dead and dying partisans whom they had captured 
and shot during the last days of the war. 

Meanwhile, I have shut my door to reporters and to 
friends of Boggs. I harden my heart and refuse to answer, 
except by a brief acknowledgement, a letter from the boy's 
distracted aunt, who wants to collect a series of tributes to 
her nephew and publish them along with his letters. The 
letters, I suspect, are trash, and I have puttering enough 
to do. A minor official o the Embassy has made represen- 
tation to the French Foreign Ministry. The latter has made 
inquiries at the Quai des Orf&vres. In reply, the police 
have informed the Ministry that they are working on the 
hypothesis of a drame de la jalousie, which (since nobody 
has even hinted at the existence of a Boggsian love-life) 
probably means that they are not working at all. Or are 
they trying to lull the murderers into a false sense of secur- 
ity? . . . Over all this, there is an already pervasive smell of 
boredom. I sit at my Empire desk and wonder: wherever 
shall I begin? 

Tony arrives, a little tight, as he has been quite regu- 
larly since the departure of Pat. The springlike mildness 
has returned to the air and Tony is lightly dressed in 
slacks, a sweater and a brown corduroy jacket. He is to 
meet Pierre and Marie for dinner, and he does not want to 
go. More exactly, he does not want to go alone. If I come, 
perhaps Marie won't talk about Pierre in that dreary, un- 
bearable way she has, and perhaps Pierre will wake up and 
say something. For once, Tony does not suggest that he is 
on the verge of solving their "mystery." I refuse, in any 
case, to go along; and so he sits there for a while, in a 
broken chair, glaring at me morosely and disagreeing with 
all my ideas. This is his revenge, which he sharpens by 
telling me that after all I am a literary man like all the 
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others; and what I am so involved with and stewing about 
and spiderishly plotting is only a book like all the others, 
even if it is a book about whether it is still possible to 
write a book. His voice trails off lamentably, until he stops 
short and inquires whether there is anything to drink, in 
my shambles. ... In order to divert him, I tell him about 
Jews. My father's father came to America in earlocks and 
a prayer shawl. Here, perhaps, is a beginning. Jews are 
outsiders in America, and yet they are peculiarly Ameri- 
can; and this is as it should be, for what is more American 
than an outsider? Tony cannot bring himself to care, at 
the moment, about outsiders and insiders. He hates gener- 
alization. But he wants to know if I am a Jew, and how. 

"Of course I am/' I tell him. "There's nobody worth a 
damn in America, who isn't a Jew/' 

"Charming! In that case, I'm not worth a damn." 

"A moot point," I say. "Put it this way: to the extent 
that you are worth a damn, you are a Jew/' 

He finds this very funny, and I like his laughter. He 
leans back in his broken chair and roars hilariously. An 
excellent beginning! But where is my end? 



All in all, it is an evening like the others: the final figure 
of my dancers, before the curtain comes down. For they 
are my dancers again, and I can do what I will with them. 
They sit in the Caf6 de Flore, in their usual place, around 
the table which stands near the stairway leading upstairs to 
the telephones and washrooms. The cafe doors keep open- 
ing and the fresh cool air of the night blows in to whirl the 
cigarette smoke around the electric lights, and the vapors 
of coffee, tea and rum. The place is crowded with people 
they know, and the atmosphere dense with a low buzz of 
intimate chatter, broken with English, Italian and eastern 
European accents: the peculiar tone of the Caf de Flore. 

"Arty-farty chatter/' Tony calls it, in his bad temper. 
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He leans his head back against the leather-covered bench 
and tries not to listen to what Marie, between gulps of 
steaming rum, is going on and on about. On his right, 
there is a table of young Americans: three youths with 
strips of beard along their jawbones and a rather pert and 
high-breasted young girl with blond hair and immense 
harlequin glasses. They are talking about how best to 
exchange their dollars for francs on the black market. 
Tony half-listens to them, idly twirling his empty glass 
between his fingers, until he encounters Pierre's lackluster 
eyes. Pierre, who has been pursing his lips in a soundless 
whistle, smiles at him and shrugs his shoulders, as he fre- 
quently does, for no apparent reason at all. Then he looks 
dreamily at the blond and bespectacled girl. 

"Let's get out of here," says Tony, interrupting Marie 
in the midst of a phrase. 

"You don't want to hear how Pierre is languishing for 
Pat?" 

"No," he says. "Besides, I've already heard it, several 
times." 

Marie tosses her golden hair from her forehead and 
looks at him in astonishment. "You're quite sobered up," 
she says. "Is it Phineas who does that to you?" 

"Come along," says Tony. "Drink up!" 

"Or is it Pierre? Have you ever seen anything so 
lugubrious?" 

Tony catches the passing waiter and pays for the drinks. 
Marie has only had two, but her blue eyes are very cloudy; 
she was already tight, for that matter, this afternoon. Now 
she closes her eyes and finishes her rum in one swallow. 

Tony can feel her willing her drunkenness. He feels it 
all through the evening, in a mist of pity and irritation. 
They walk along the Boulevard St. Germain and stop 
briefly in front of the Rhumerie, in the doorway of which 
the sociologist, Flouquet, is standing, talking vigorously 
into the ear of Lois Mistouffle. Having at last decided 
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against the Rhumerie, chiefly in order to avoid Flouquet, 
they walk a few blocks farther and ring the bell at the 
Mephisto, on the corner of the Rue de Seine. By the time 
the door opens, Flouquet and Madame Mistouffle have 
come up behind them, with several other people. They all 
troop across the deserted cafe and down a flight of stairs 
to the cellar, where there is a bar and a tiny dance-floor. 
Flouquet, who has a passion for detective novels, wants to 
hear about Boggs. Madame Mistouffle wants Pierre to tell 
her about Pat. Fortunately, there are no free tables, and 
there is such a crush and a jangling clamor at the bar, 
where a pickup is wailing "Stormy Weather," that it is 
impossible to pursue the conversation. So they drink and 
look helplessly about them. Occasionally they shout into 
each other's ears. Pierre dances with Lois Mistouffle, Marie 
with Flouquet. Tony stands there and stares sourly at in- 
credible numbers of bearded young men and trousered 
girls who flow viscously through the little passage along 
the bar, to and from the dance-floor. When Pierre and 
Marie come back, he begins trying to persuade them to 
leave. It always takes some time. Marie is finishing a drink, 
and she has ordered a new one. She is laughing wildly at 
something the barman is saying. And suddenly she beckons 
to Tony, stretches out her arms to him, seizes his head and 
kisses him on the lips. 

"I'm happy/' she shouts. "Are you happy?" 
"Finish your drink/' he shouts back at her. "Let's get 
out of here!" 

A half-hour later, they go up the stairs, cross the de- 
serted cafe again and emerge into the freshness and quiet 
of the street. Tony, mopping his brow, makes his usual 
remarks about why in heaven's name they ever go to that 
awful place. Marie, her tongue quite thick by now, says 
that at least it is not so awful as a nightclub and besides it 
is cheap and sometimes droll, like the time Machin had a 
fight with Chose on the dance-floor. Pierre says nothing. 
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He is already moving down the Rue de Seine, towards the 
Tabou. 

The Tabou is also a cellar and equally a bedlam, but 
the young man at the door has somehow managed to save 
them a table. They sit near the orchestra, on stools placed 
around a barrel, and watch the longhaired adolescents 
jitterbugging madly to an imitation of early New Orleans 
jazz; they also watch the bourgeois from Passy and the 
Swedes and the Swiss and the Arnerloques, who have come 
to taste the vie de boheme; and all this, says Tony, simply 
could not conceivably be more awful. 

"What's that?" says Marie. 

"It couldn't be/' he splutters, in a sudden inarticulate 
rage. "It's it's impossible^ 

"Sh-hhl Waiter, a drink for this boy. He's in pain/' 

He drinks and holds his tongue until, a half-hour later, 
she asks him why he is so gloomy. For a moment, the horns 
have stopped blowing in their ears. Tony always complains 
about going to places where they cannot talk, but now he 
is not even interested in talking. She says it twice and then 
begins again: Tony always complains 

"You're drinking too much," he snaps at her. 

"How can one drink too much?" 

"It makes you look sloppy," he says. 

"Thank you," says Marie. "That's very sweet of you." 
And, all at once, she begins to cry. 

"O Jesus," says Tony wearily, bending over her. "Please 
don't cry." 

Something in his tone cuts through her grief and her 
drunkenness, reaches her. She looks at him with surprise, 
dabbing at her eyes with a handkerchief. 

"I'm sorry." 

"So am I." 

And so it goes. This is the final figure. The band blares 
in their ears again. Tony makes a bore of himself, wonder- 
ing aloud, over and over, that they have ever found this 
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place amusing. Marie makes herself drunk. Pierre wan- 
ders around, expressionless, exchanging a few words here 
and there, occasionally dancing. He seems to be looking 
for something. Then he disappears for a long time. At two 
o'clock in the morning, Tony leaves Marie and goes up- 
stairs for a breath of air. He stands in the Rue Dauphine 
for a few minutes, until Pierre appears in a group of 
vaguely familiar people. 

"Pierre," says Tony, "we've got to take Marie home/' 

"Must we?" 

"She can hardly stand on her feet." 

They go downstairs and find Marie asleep, her golden 
hair spilled over the barrel-top. They wake her, help her 
to her feet and, with great difficulty, manage to drag her 
through the incredibly crowded cellar to the door. Up- 
stairs, she feels rather better. She walks, supporting her- 
self on Tony's arm, as far as the Boulevard. There she 
insists that she feels very happy and does not want to go 
home. 

"Good/ 5 says Pierre. "Let's go to the Rose Rouge." 

"Don't be absurd," says Tony. "She'll never make it." 

"You don't know Marie," Pierre tells him, very seri- 
ously. "She's a remarkable woman." 

And indeed Marie seems quite capable, now, of stagger- 
ing on through the night. She smiles at Pierre brightly 
and tells him that she loves him. Only Pierre appreciates 
her sterling womanly strength. Pierre smiles back at her, 
not patiently, as he usually does but with a sudden illumin- 
ation of gratitude and pleasure. They are alone for a 
moment, the Tarskis; and Tony is amazed to see the look 
they give each other. . . . Then they turn to him, expect- 
antly, and he shakes the rush of reflexion from his mind. 

"No," he says firmly. "She's going home." 

"O Tony," says Marie. "Why are you such a bore to- 
night?" 
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"I'm sorry/' A new idea occurs to him. "You can go on 
alone if you like." 

She suddenly seems to sag. "I suppose he's right," she 
says to Pierre, and laughs pointlessly. "The years come 
and go." 

Walking up the Rue Dufour is almost too much for her. 
She leans on them both and they proceed slowly and 
heavily, in silence. When they reach the house, they pause 
for a moment in the gateway. 

"Come on in," says Pierre, with his ironical (or is it 
simply vacant?) smile. "You can be of help." 

Marie buries her head in his shoulder, teetering slightly. 
Then she makes an effort and stands back, away from the 
two men, and leans against the massive door. She draws her 
hand across her eyes wearily, looks at Tony, then at Pierre, 
then at nothing at all. "By all means," she says thickly. 
"Come in and be of help." 

Tony is already moving on, through the great globe of 
light in which a street lamp stands. "No thanks," he says 
confusedly. "I I'm afraid I can't be of help!" He pauses 
for a moment and, scarcely aware of what he is doing, bows 
to them, quite formally. Then he backs away and actually 
waves to them; as though, instead of standing drunken and 
surprised in their gateway, they were at the rail of an 
already moving ship, or on the rear platform of a disap- 
pearing train. And finally, he turns and walks quickly 
away, thinking: they are accomplices! Hand in glove! The 
whole thing is perfectly clear! 

He hunches his shoulders, digs his hands into his pockets 
and scowls at his feet which are taking him (inevitably) to 
Montparnasse. At the Luxembourg, he stops and looks 
about him, like a man awakening, at the empty, curving, 
dreamlike streets and the dark-gray stone bathed in the 
luminous early morning air of the He de France. Then, as 
he walks on, he closes his eyes again for a second and sees 
them standing there, in the gateway: Pierre with his tired, 
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shamefaced irony, his withdrawn supplication, his indif- 
ference to the phenomena of his waking life, his terror of 
going to sleep; Marie drunk, drunk, drunk. . . . 

They can't live, he thought, except for each other, for 
their impossible situation. And this is their way of proving 
that the Couple is possible. They conspire together to 
destroy each other, to negate their past and their love, so 
that they are not simply victims but executioners as well. 
Together, they make an illusion, at least, of defiance, con- 
tinuity, choice which is the illusion of life. They can't 
function, except as accomplices! 

And that is the word he keeps repeating in my kitchen, 
while I light the rickety gas-range and hold my hands over 
the flame. Accomplices! He takes his head between his two 
hands, leans his elbows on the scarred, unsteady table, and 
says: "No, I don't want coffee. I don't want anything." 
Despite his haggard face and his red-rimmed eyes he is 
quite beautiful as he sits there, rocking his body slightly 
in one of his simple, graceful, choreographic patterns: dis- 
may and desolation. "It's all perfectly clear," he says. "They 
are hand in glove!" 

And so they are. So are we all. Tony and I sit there and 
talk until sunrise, about Pat and Pierre and Marie, about 
how it is possible to be "right" and still be wrong, about 
the treasures of Rome and the beauty of Florence. He has 
decided to go on with his grand tour and he brightens a 
little, with the prospect. But above all, we talk about my 
end and my beginning. The whole thing, as Tony says, is 
clear. The whole thing, no doubt, is too much to say. But 
since Tony has full powers, will not the small clarity of 
this February morning do? And so, yawning and half- 
frozen, I draw the curtain, while the smell of Algerian 
coffee (five hundred francs a pound!) fills the frigid air. 
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